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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


WORD or two is necessary to explain the plan of 

the present edition. In two volumes of Selections 
Jrom Ovid (Stories from Ovid, Rugby, W. Billington, 
Third Edition, 1874; and Svtoruzs from Ovid in 
Elegiac Verse, London, Rivingtons, 1876), I have intro- 
duced marginal references to the Public Schools Latin 
Primer, to enable the teacher to enforce more easily 
that constant use of the Grammar which makes boys 
‘know their way about it,’ and that constant appli- 
cation of the rules of Syntax which is so helpful in 
composition. As the plan has received the approval 
of several teachers, I was anxious to extend it to the 
present book. There seems to be no reason why 
boys should not begin to learn the simpler rules of 
Greek Syntax when they are able to construe Xeno- 
phon, instead of waiting, as they so often do, till 
they read more difficult authors; but there is no 
standard Greek Syntax to refer to, corresponding to 
the Latin Primer either in conciseness or in general 
acceptance. I have thought it better, therefore, to add 
to the book itself a short sketch, of the main rules, 
arranged, as far as possible, parallel with the Latin 
Syntax, with which the pupil is supposed to be familiar. 


The numerical references inserted in the text are to the 
vii 
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sections in this sketch. In it I am indebted to my 
friends and colleagues Mr. Arthur Sidgwick and Mr. 
George Nutt for helpful criticism and suggestions. 

The text used is, with one or two slight exceptions, 
that of Kihner. Of previous editions I gratefully 
acknowledge my obligations to those of Kiihner, 
Kriiger, Vollbrecht, and Rehdantz—especially to the 
Introduction to the last named—for valuable help. 
I have purposely abstained from consulting recent 
English editions. The geographical notes have been 
written after a careful comparison of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
Commentary, Professor Koch’s Zug der Zehntausend, 
Colonel Chesney’s Expedition for the Survey of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, vol. ii. Layard’s Nineveh and 
Babylon, and, for the earlier stages, Mr. Hamilton’s 
Researches in Asia Minor. 

Any annotated edition of the Anabasis would now 
be very incomplete which did not owe much to Mr. 
Grote’s 69th and following chapters. 


RuGsy, March 1877. 


INTRODUCTION, 


' WORTHY deeds,’ says Milton, ‘are seldom desti- 

titute of worthy relators;’ but it is rarely that 
the power of the sword and the skill of the pen are 
united in the same man to produce such a narrative as 
is found in the later books of Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
The deeds are worthy; for there are few more striking 
pages in the world’s history than that which is filled by 
the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. Entrapped in the 
very centre of a hostile country, their leaders treacher- 
ously slain, without cavalry to protect them from attack, 
without trusty guides, without maps even to show them 
their way, through mountain defiles, and over snow- 
clad heights, they held steadily on in spite of 
obstacles till they reached their home. Accustomed as 
we are to the movements of armies along the military 
roads of Rome and of modern Europe, it is hard to realise 
the difficulties they had to face in a country whose roads 
were no more than beaten tracks, which, in a rainy 
season, would often be like ploughed fields, and where 
the very possibility of obtaining food must be depen- 
dent on the humanity or the fears of a suspicious or 
hostile population. Such difficulties could only be 
overcome by a first-rate leader with well-disciplined 
men. Nowhere is the excellent discipline of the Greeks 
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more conspicuous. In the march up to Cunaxa they 
had shown a far from united spirit. Gathered from all 
quarters to serve as volunteers,—some from poverty, 
some as political exiles, some from lust for plunder and 
gain, some from love of enterprise,—they clung to their 
own independence. The tie which bound them to their 
leader was of the frailest. They were ready on the 
slightest pique to attach themselves to another, and 
some of them abandoned the enterprise altogether. 
But this independence was their safety. Their obedi- 
ence was not the mechanical obedience of a modern 
soldier; it was a reasoning obedience to which their 
wills consented. And so, when they were bound 
together by the tie of a common peril, almost of a 
common despair, they acted in concert, and worked 
with a will. The contrast between the trained European 
and the medley armies of the East, such as that which 
fled from the very sight of Clearchus’ men advancing 
against them, firm and compact, on the battle-field of 
Cunaxa, has often been repeated in history from Mara- 
thon downwards, but here the contrast is a higher one. 
It is not merely that of military efficiency and in- 
efficiency, but that of the moral training of the free 
citizen and the cowed helplessness of the slave. The 
physical training of the Greek had taught him endur- 
ance and self-restraint, while his mental and political 
training had taught him to weigh probabilities and 
listen to arguments. Nothing is more striking than 
the deliberate calmness and resolution with which 
Xenophon’s plans are carried out by his men. The 
born leader is recognised at once, and as long as the 
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danger lasts he is obeyed. When the peril is over the 
old independence shows itself in the old ways, and he 
is fain to confess that ‘to exercise command over 
unwilling subjects is a torment like that of Tantalus.’ 

But the Retreat of the Ten Thousand is no mere illus- 
tration of what discipline and courage can do. It was no 
Balaclava charge, brave but barren. It modified entirely 
what we may call the foreign policy of the Greeks. 
The great ogre of the Persian power, which they had 
feared and tried to conciliate, and had never dreamed . 
of assailing in its own home, was shown to be a hollow 
phantom : 


‘That huge great body, which the giant bore, 
Was vanisht quite, and of that monstrous mass 
Was nothing left, but like an empty bladder was,’ 


Its first-fruits were seen in the ambitious projects of 
Agesilaus, its full harvest in the conquests of Alexander, 
which changed the face of the world. 

The importance of the Retreat has somewhat over- 
shadowed the Anabasis proper, the history of which is 
contained in the first book. And yet it is in itself very 
remarkable. That a youth of seventeen, trained amidst 
all the servility of an Eastern court, and sent down to 
take charge of one of the most important provinces in his 
father’s empire, should at once cast aside the traditions 
of Oriental rule, and seek to win confidence rather than 
merely to inspire fear, is a proof of an intellectual power 
that might have done great things. But we may fairly 
doubt whether Cyrus, if he had lived, and had completed 
his victory at Cunaxa, would have achieved all that 
historians have supposed. The key to his character is 
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his ambition. Encouraged by his mother in the hope of 
securing the throne at his father’s death, he was but ill 
satisfied with the practical division of the empire, which 
Darius indicated by sending him to Sardis. From the 
first his policy was moulded by the wish to frustrate his 
fathers designs. And he saw at a glance that the 
_ Greeks, as trained soldiers, were his best instrument for 
achieving this purpose. Accordingly, instead of keep- 
ing up.the ‘Divide et impera’ policy by which Tissa- 
phernes had tried to weaken the Greeks, he threw all 
his influence into the cause of those who seemed to be 
strongest, and helped the Spartans to conquer Athens. 
He received his reward when the Spartan fleet appeared 
at Issus, to turn the Syro-Cilician gates, and brought 
Cheirisophus and his seven hundred volunteers to join 
him. But convinced as he was of the necessity of con- 
ciliating the Greeks, and able to put severe restraint 
upon himself for this end, through all his kindness and 
suavity the Oriental nature peeps out. The mutilated 
bodies that lined the roads near Sardis (i. 9. 13), and 
the lavish profuseness of his gifts to his favourites, alike 
betray the Eastern despot. And whatever we may 
think of the story of his attempt to assassinate his 
brother, which Xenophon represents as a calumny of 
Tissaphernes, the ungovernable passion which led to his 
death at Cunaxa reveals the same nature. It may well 
be that if he had succeeded, he would merely have 
been one of those reforming Sultans, from whom at 
their accession so much is expected, but who find it 
easier to carry on the old traditions than to innovate 
and change. 
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The interest of the ‘ Anabasis, however, consists not 
’ only in its simple and unadorned narrative of noble 
deeds, but in its pictures of Greek and Oriental life and 
character. I have noticed in the notes the repeated 
proofs of the citizen-like constitution of the Greek army, 
their assemblies, their votes, and their factions. There 
is another point worthy of special notice, as showing 
the relative superiority of the Athenian training to 
that which was common in the rest of Greece. The 
army consisted almost entirely of the inhabitants of 
the Peloponnesus and of Northern Greece, men with 
whom Athens was especially unpopular, and yet it 
is an Athenian, whose many-sided excellence marks 
him out at once for their leader and spokesman ; 
and the gift of speech which was so much cultivated 
at Athens stood him more than once in good stead. 
The pictures of Persian life bear testimony to the un- 
_changeableness of the East. There, dress and arms 
are much the same now as then; the tiara is little 
else than a fez, the rafts on which the natives crossed 
the Euphrates with their merchandise are the Keleks 
which are still used on that river. And the characters 
too are the same: Tissaphernes might be one of the 
more able of modern Pashas, full of promise, but empty 
of performance ; Parysatis is the predecessor of the 
Sultana Valide. 

It remains that we should say something of the author. 
Xenophon was the son of Gryllus, and an Athenian. 
The dates of his birth and of his death are alike unknown. 
Strabo records a tradition that Socrates saved his life, 
when he was serving in the cavalry at the battle of 
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Delium (B.C. 424); but this would make him over forty 
at the time of Cyrus’ expedition, and it is hardly conceiv- 
able that at that age he should think it possible that 
any one should object to his youth.!' Besides, he more 
than once appeals to his youth, as a reason for his tak- 
ing the post of danger, or the post where most exertion 
is required. It seems best therefore to reject Strabo’s 
story, and, with Mr. Grote (PLATO, vol. iii. p. 564), to 
put the date of his birth at about 430 B.c. He appears 
to have been a pupil and companion of Socrates. At 
the invitation of his friend Proxenus (dpyaios dildos), he 
joined Cyrus’ expedition, and after the treacherous 
murder of the Greek generals, became one of the leaders 
of the army, and by his tact and presence of mind, and 
by his ready eloquence, was the main author of their 
safe return. His connection with Cyrus and the Spartans 
made him unwelcome at Athens, and he appears to have 
resumed the command of the Cyreians in Asia under 
Dercylidas and Agesilaus. The latter was recalled 
from Asia in 394 to fight against the confederate armies 
of Athens, Thebes and Corinth, and Xenophon return- 
ing with him fought against his country at Coronea. 
Probably in consequence of this (the date is uncertain) 
he was banished from Athens. At the end of his service 
with Agesilaus, the Spartans, by way of compensation, 
granted him a house and land at Scillus, near Olympia. 
Here he seems to have lived for some years, but the place 
was retaken by the Eleans not long before the battle of 


1 This is certainly implied by his words (iii. 1. 25), ode» rpopacl fopnar 
Thy Hruxlav, ANAd kal dxpdfew tyyodma: épvxew dw’ éuavrod 7d Kad. 
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Mantinea (362 B.C.), and he was obliged to find a home 
elsewhere. His sentence of banishment was repealed, 
but he did not return to Athens. He is said to have 
died at Corinth: probably about 355 B.C. 

The Anabasis is supposed to have been written at 
Scillus after the battle of Coronea. It is written in a 
simple, straightforward style which carries with it the 
conviction of truthfulness. His other historical work, 
the Hellenica, a continuation of the History of Thucy- 
dides, is, however, to be read with some caution, his 
Laconian bias having frequently misled him. His other 
works are the Memorabilia, or Memoirs of Socrates, in 
which he shows from the words and deeds of his teacher 
that the charges brought against him were untrue; the 
Cyropzdia, a kind of historical romance intended to 
convey his view of the science of government, three 
dialogues referring to the teaching of Socrates, a poli- 
tical portrait of Agesilaus, and some practical treatises 
on hunting, and horses, and finance. His style is sober 
and practical rather than elevated; simple and lucid, 
but often more effective by its bare narrative of fact 
than any ornaments of rhetoric could make it. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
(Books I. II.) 


ARIUS and PARYSATIS, the king and queen of Persia 
(B.C. 424), had two sons, Arsaces and Cyrus, the 
former born before, the latter after, their accession to 
the throne. Cyrus was his mother’s favourite, and she 
did all she could to secure for him the succession to the 
throne, using the precedent of Xerxes to prove that the 
son born after his father was king had the better claim. 
Darius was unwilling to cut off his elder son, but was so 
far influenced by his wife’s solicitations as to give to 
Cyrus the government of the western portion of the 
empire, which was at the same time the richest and the 
most civilised. Cyrus came down to Sardis in 407, dur- 
ing the last period of the great war between Athens and 
Sparta. He found Tissaphernes, his predecessor, pur- 
suing a double policy, a favourite one in the East, of play- 
ing off one rival against the other till both should be 
too weak to interfere with his own plans, or with the 
Persian dominion in Asia Minor. But this policy did 
not suit Cyrus. He saw at once the superiority of the 
Greek tactics and the Greek soldiery, and determined 
to turn it to account by giving a hearty support to 
Sparta, that, when Sparta remained mistress in Greece, 
he might be repaid by her help in his own designs upon 
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the kingdom. For he was an ambitious youth, and was 
not at all content with the dependent position in which 
he would be left if his brother were king of Persia. 
Towards the end of the year 405 he was summoned to 
his father’s side, and shortly after was called to his 
deathbed. Already rumour had been busy with his 
name, and he was accused of acts which implied a casting 
off of his dependence, and when, at his brother’s assump- 
tion of the regal insignia (as Artaxerxes II.), Tissaphernes 
charged him with plotting the death of the king, the 
charge was plausible enough to stir Artaxerxes to 
ungovernable rage. Whether there was any truth in the 
charge or not we do not know; it required all his 
mother’s influence to save him from its consequences. 
He returned to his satrapy, and at once set about en- 
gaging troops under Greek leaders on various pretexts. 
First he won over the Greeks of the Ionian towns, by re- 
presenting Tissaphernes as a traitor to their interests, 
and then subsidised some of his Greek friends, who were 
engaged in border or in faction fights at home, on con- 
dition of their coming with their troops to his aid when 
summoned. The chief of these friends was Clearchus, 
a Spartan officer in temporary disgrace, who at the head 
of a band of mercenaries was defending the Greek towns 
on the Hellespont against the inroads of the neighbour- 
ing Thracians. When at last his preparations were 
complete, in the spring of 401 B.C., he summoned the 
different contingents of his force to Sardis, and set out 
upon the march. His destination was at first kept a 
profound secret ; the marauding habits of the hill-tribes 
of Pisidia gave him a plausible pretext for his expedi- 
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tion. But Tissaphernes, whose eyes were sharpened by 
jealousy, was not taken in by this pretext, and at once 
posted off with a small escort to warn the king. 

From Sardis the army marched by way of Colossae, 
Celaenae, Peltae, Ceramorum Agora (see Itinerary and 
Notes) to Caystri Campus. Here it was met by Epyaxa, 
the wife of Syennesis, the hereditary prince of Cilicia, 
who brought with her considerable treasure, which 
enabled Cyrus to discharge his arrears of pay. Plutarch 
tells us that Cyrus relied not merely on his own capacity 
but upon the discontent of the subject races of Persia, 
and it seems pretty plain that Syennesis was in the 
secret of his designs and favoured them. At the same 
time he took care to protect himself in case of failure. 
Menon, with some of the Greeks, accompanied Epyaxa 
to her home by a less frequented pass, and so the main 
pass of the Cilician Gates was turned ; but though the 
queen was in his company, a semblance of resistance 
was kept up, and some of Menon’s men were slain. 
After this Cyrus, with the rest of his army, found the 
main pass undefended, and came down to Tarsus. 

Here the independent spirit of the Greek soldiers 
broke out. It was plain that Pisidia was all a sham, 
and they suspected already what was their destination. 
There were men with the army who had before made 
the journey, and probably their report was not very satis- 
factory ; besides which the Greek did not love to go far 
away from the sea ; and so Clearchus’s troops broke out 
into open mutiny. But by skilful management, and by 
appeals to their fears and their cupidity, it was soon 
appeased, and they agreed to accompany their leader 
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as far as the Euphrates. He did not yet venture to tell 
them the whole truth as to his plans. 

The march through Cilicia into Syria, involving three 
or four defensible passes, might have been fraught with 
some difficulty, had the Persian general Abrocomas 
offered any resistance. But he too, like Syennesis, pre- 
ferred to make himself safe in any event, and fell back 
upon Phoenicia. Cyrus had provided for the passes 
along the sea-shore by ordering his fleet to rendezvous 
on the Cilician coast so as to convey troops, if need be, 
to the rear of the enemy, but there was a fourth pass, 
that of the Amanus, which could not thus be turned. 
It was, however, undefended. 

Before the army turned inland, the troops of Xenias, 
who had before accompanied Cyrus to Babylon and 
knew something of the way, deserted. Cyrus was too 
wise to take any revenge for their conduct, and by his 
clemency in letting them get away unhurt raised the 
confidence of the other troops. After a somewhat 
uninteresting journey across the Syrian desert they 
came to the Euphrates at Thapsacus. Thence having 
crossed the river, they continued their march along its 
left bank, having at times some difficulty in procuring 
supplies. During the march, the jealousies which beset 
an army of mercenaries showed themselves, Clearchus, 
presuming on his position as Cyrus’s chief adviser, took 
upon himself to punish one of Menon’s troop as the 
aggressor in a quarrel with one of his own soldiers; 
Menon’s men, naturally resenting this, assaulted him 
as he was riding through their camp. Clearchus re- 
solved upon reprisals, and resenting the interference of 
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Proxenus, who tried to make peace, could only in the 
end be appeased by Cyrus himself, who pointed out to 
them that their only strength and safety lay in their 
being united. 

After twenty-seven days’ hard marching they came 
to Pylae, where the valley of the Euphrates opens out 
into the plain of Babylonia, and on leaving it were met 
by a new danger. Orontes, an old rival of Cyrus, came 
forward and offered, if Cyrus would put a thousand 
horse under his command, to put a stop to the destruc- 
tion of provisions by the enemy’s forces, who were now 
coming in sight, and to prevent information of his move- 
ments being conveyed to the king. His real purpose, 
which was to desert with this force to the king (and in 
cavalry Cyrus was not strong), was revealed to Cyrus 
by the messenger whom he had trusted, and the 
Persian officers with Clearchus were summoned to 
decide on his fate. He confessed his guilt, and was 
judged worthy of death, and handed over to the chief 
of the guard for execution. 

The near approach of the enemy’s forces made 
Cyrus prepare for an engagement. He stimulated the 
Greeks by liberal promises to fight bravely on his 
behalf. The forces were very unevenly matched, but 
in spite of his great preponderance in numbers, Arta- 
xerxes had taken steps to prevent their further advance 
into the country, or else to shut them in, by digging an 
artificial trench across from the. Median wall to within 
about twenty feet of the Euphrates. It was however 
undefended, and Cyrus’s troops moved on without inter- 
ruption till they reached the plain of Cunaxa, a village 
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some fifty miles from Babylon. With no enemy in view, 
they had been marching in somewhat loose order, and 
when they heard that the king’s army was approaching 
in battle array, there was at first some confusion. 
Gradually however they were got into battle order, the 
Greeks on the right, with their right flank on the river ; 
Cyrus in the centre, and Ariaeus on the left. The 
enemy’s line so far outreached theirs that its centre, 
where Artaxerxes was stationed, was outside Cyrus’s left 
wing. Cyrus saw the advantage which this gave to his 
opponents, and called upon Clearchus to post himself 
opposite the Persian centre; the best troops were there, 
and if they could be routed by a vigorous onset, the 
battle was won. But Clearchus was either timid, or, 
Spartan-like, devoted to one rule of thumb, and would 
not abandon the Greek post of honour, the right wing. 
When the battle began, the Greek light-armed, who 
were opposite to Tissaphernes, made way for his horse- 
‘men, and let them charge through them without inflict- 
ing any loss upon them, while the Grecian hoplites, 
though in their eagerness to charge they got somewhat 
out of line, so terrified the Persian forces, that they 
turned round and fled. While this was going on on the 
right of Cyrus’s position, Artaxerxes had seen his advan- 
tage, and prepared by a flank movement to surround 
his brother’s troops. But Cyrus too was on the watch, 
and as soon as he caught sight of his foe, rushed upon 
him and wounded him. In the mélée that ensued he 
himself was slain. 

Meanwhile the Greeks were following up their victory 
almost too far, and Tissaphernes and the king had time 
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to plunder their camp and carry off all their provisions, 
when the Greeks, as they returned, fell in with this 
body of pillagers, who again fled before them at their 
first onset, and did not rest till they reached a place of 
shelter. 

It was not till the following morning (Sept. 4?) that 
the Greeks were made aware of Cyrus’s death. But 
notwithstanding they looked upon themselves as victors, 
and claimed to dispose of the prize of the day. In this 
view they sent to Ariaeus, and offered to put him on 
‘the Persian throne. But Ariaeus knew very well that 
while Cyrus, a prince of royal blood, might, if victorious, 
have gained the submission of haughty Persian nobles, 
the case was very different with a member of their own 
order. There were others of higher rank than himself 
who would not submit to his sway. 

Meantime Tissaphernes had not been idle. Envoys 
were sent to the Greek leaders claiming the victory for 
the king, since Cyrus was dead, and calling upon them 
to surrender their arms. Clearchus, who was waiting 
fora reply from Ariaeus, put them off with an ambiguous 
reply; but afterwards advised his men to accept 
Ariaeus’s offer that they should join him in his retreat. 
With this view they started, and Ariaeus promised to 
lead them home by another way from that by which 
they had come, and which could not any longer supply 
them with provisions. But they had not gone far 
before they came within reach of Artaxerxes’s army, 
which showed such panic fear of them that they 
resolved to make a firmer stand, and to dictate their 
own terms. And first they said plainly that before they 
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would listen to any proposals of truce they must be fed. 
They were supplied with food, and then conferred with 
Tissaphernes as to the terms on which they would 
quietly evacuate the king’s territory. Clearchus pro- 
tested that they had no personal feeling against Arta- 
xerxes, that if he treated them kindly they would 
show him the same gratitude as they had shown to 
Cyrus, but that they were resolved not to put up with 
injustice. Three days after Tissaphernes returned 
bringing the consent of the king to a treaty which 
should insure them a peaceful passage with him for’ 
their guide through the king’s territory, on condition 
that they did no damage. They subscribed to this 
treaty, and promised to wait for Tissaphernes’s return. 
He was absent at court for twenty days, and was using 
his time to some purpose. Rumours had already 
begun to get about in the Greek camp to the effect 
that Ariaeus was playing them false, when Tissaphernes 
reappeared. On his arrival they began the march, but 
having had their suspicions roused, they kept clear of 
the Persians both on the march and in their encamp- 
ment, Ariaeus consorting with the latter. In this way 
they marched for five days to the Tigris, passing within 
the Median wall on their way. Their journey was not 
accomplished without some petty bickerings and quarrels, 
and when they reached the Tigris, the Persians showed 
their fear of their settling as conquerors in the land, by 
using every means to get them across the river. The 
Greeks on their part were not anxious to stay, and 
having crossed the Tigris marched on for eleven days 
till they reached the banks of the greater Zab. On the 
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way they met a bastard brother of Cyrus and Arta- 
xerxes, bringing reinforcements to join the king, and 
subsequently plundered, with Tissaphernes’s permission, 
some villages which formed part of the appanage of 
Parysatis. Whilst they were camping on the banks of 
the Zab, Clearchus resolved to try and put an end to 
the infinite jealousies and misunderstandings which 
were constantly disturbing their comfort. He therefore 
sought an interview with Tissaphernes, who, after pro- 
testing his good faith to the Greeks, undertook that if 
the Greek leaders would come to his quarters he would 
disclose to them who it was that had been making mis- 
chief. Clearchus went on the following day with four 
generals and 200 soldiers with their captains : but when 
they entered the camp of the Persians, the soldiers were 
at once cut down and the generals detained as prisoners. 
Clearchus, Proxenus, Agias, and Socrates, were shortly 
afterwards beheaded, while Menon, who was probably 
the traitor, if there was one, was tortured and kept alive 
for a year, and then put to death as a criminal. 
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ITINERARY OF THE ANABASIS (After Kiihner). 


Para- Toe Da Date. 









































Sardis to the Maeander (i. 2. » Ss : 


March 7-9, B.C. 401, 
To Colossae (i. 2. 6), . 10 


At Colossae, ; ‘ abe »»  II-17. 
To Celaenae (i. 2. Dy ; : 20 - 18-20, 
At Celaenae (i. 2. 8,9), . oe leer »»  21—April 19 
To Peltae (i. 2. 10), ee . | 10 April 20-21. 
At Peltae, : , sei »3 22-24. 
To Kepduwv ’Avyopa (i. 2. 10), . | 12 99 25-26. 
To the plain of Cayster (i. 2, 11), | 30 99 27-29. 
At the plain of Cayster, . | as 99 30—May 4. 
To Thymbrium (i. 2. 13), . . | Io May 5-6. 
To Tyriaeum (i. 2. 14); : .| Io » «7-8. 
At Tyriaeum, : : ese » Q-IT. 
To Iconium (i. 2. 19), F . | 20 99 12-14, 
At Iconium, . Ste 9, 5-17 
Through Lycaonia (to Kara Bunar 

or Laranda) (i. 2. 19), . | 30 »» 18-22, 
To Tyana (i. 2.19), . 25 »» 23-26. 
At Tyana, and in the neighbour- 

ing plain (i. 2. 21), 99 27°30. 
Through ig Cilician Gates 

{. 2.21), . ; : « || “25 » 3I—June 3. 
At Tarsus (i.3.), 5 ww | ee June 4-23. 
To the Psarus (i. 4.1.), .| Io 99 24-25. 
To the Pyramus (i. 4.1), . ‘ 5 » 26. 
To Issus (i. 4. 1), ‘ F {| 15 » 27-28. 
At Issus (i. 4. 2,3), . : Holt eae » 29—July 1 
a the Syro-Cilician Gates | 5 y 2. 

1. 4. 4), ° ' ans 
To My ands (i. 4. 6), i eal) 5 sp: 3 
At Myriandos, . : ; ies » 4-10. 
To the Chalos (i. 4. 9), . . | 20 oy |«AI-14, 
To the Dardas (i.4. 10) . . | 30 »» 15-19 
To Thapsacus (1.4.11),  . ~| 15 99 19-22 
At Thapsacus, . ‘ : one 9) 23°27. 
To the Araxes (i. 4. 19), cae §O ‘9 August 5 
At the Araxes, . Ca ss ae August 6-8, 
To Corsote (i. 5.4), .« ; - | 35 99 9-13. 
At Corsote, : ‘ ; eas » 14-16. 
To Pylae (i. 5 99 17-29. 

99 30—Sept. 2 


-| ge 
Through Babylonia (i. 7. 1), ~| 15 





TOTAL, Sardis to Cunaxa, . | 517 








With this compare ii. 2. 6, and Note. 
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ITINERARY OF THE KATABASIS, AS 
FAR AS THE ZAB. 





3, 401 B.C. 
4. 






Day of the mae 8), é 
Day after the Battle (li, 2.1) . 
To certain villages with Ariaeus 










(ii. 2. 8) i ‘ F ; » 5-6. 
Whiting for Tissaphernes (ii. 3), 5, 7-29. 
To the Median wall (ii. 4. 9-12), 9» 30—Oct. 2. 
To Sittake (ii. 4. 13), ess October 3-4. 
To the Physcus (ii. 4. 25), . (5S 






99 
99 
99 
99 






Through Media (ii. 4. 27) . 
To Caenae (ii. 4. 28), , 
To the Zab (ii. 5. 1), . 
Atthe Zab, . es. 











XENOSNQNNTOS 
KYPOY ANABAZSEQ?® 


BIBAION IPOTON. 


*.* The numbers above the line refer to the Rules of Syntax which 
follow the text, and apply to the words which they follow. 


THE MARCH TO THE EUPHRATES. BATTLE OF CUNAXA. 
DEATH OF CYRUS. 


CHAPTER I. 
The two brothers summoned to their father s deathbed. 


1. AAPEIOY xai Tapvodrios™ yiyvovra: raises Sv0, rpec- 
Burepos pav ’Apra£éepEns® vedrepos 5¢ Kipos. "Eset™ 8 jnobéves 
Aapeios xat imdarreve teXeurjv tov Biov, EBovrAeTo TwH** raide 
apporépw mapeivar.® 2. ‘O pév odv mperBirepos rapov™ 
ériyxaver Kipov 8 peraréumerat drd ris dpyis, Fs® atrov 
Gartpdrnv éroinge, kat orpatnyov Sé avrov darédeLe mavruv, 
door™ eis KacrwAov mediov dOpoifovrar.”> 'AvaBaives ody 6 
Kipos AaBov Ticoadépynv as didrov, xai tov “EAAjvwv™® $e 
€xwv orAiras aveBy tptaxorious, dpyovra 8 atrov™ Heviav 


Tlappactov. 


Tissaphernes proves a false friend. Cyrus, released by his mother’s 
influence, prepares to supplant his brother. 


3. "Ered ™ Se éreXcirnce Aapeios, cai xarérry eis THY Bacr- 
Aciav ’ApragépEns, Turcadépvns SiaBdrArAcc™* tov Kipov mpos 
Tov ddeAdov, ws ériBovreioc” avrw. “O & weiberai re Kai 
ovrAapBaver Kupov ws droxrevov'™* 4 Se unrnp éLarrncapevy™” 
avrov droreure méAw exit tiv dpyjv. 4. ‘O 8 ws™ arnrbe 
xwdvvetoas Kat drisacGeis,*” Bovreverat, Grws paprote Ere 
eorar™* ext rp ddeAdp, GAA’, Hv Sivyrat, BactrAetres av7’ éxei- 
vov. Ilapicari pév &) 4 pyrnp trqpxe te Kipy,™ drdrotca 
avrov padrov 7 tov BactAevovta ’ApraféepEnv'® 5. “Oors & 
ddixvotro™? ® roy rapa BactrAéws®* mpds atrov, rdvras otTw 

A 
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StarcOets darereprero, dof éavrp*® parrov didrovs efvac® 7 
BaotrAe?. Kai trav rap’ éavtp 8 BapBdpwv®™ exepereiro, as . 
ToAepety Te ixavol einoav™ Kat evvoiKws Exotev avTy. 


Cyrus collects Greek troops, on the plea of defending the Ionian Greeks 

against the intrigues of Téissaphernes. 

6. THv dé “EAAnviKny Sivapey 7Oporlev ws parvorra édivato™ 
émixpu@Topevos, Grws 6 te arapacKkevétatov AdBor™ Bacrréa. 
"Se ody Exrovetro™” thy cvAAOyHAV. “Ordoas eye PuAdKds év Tals 

sr , A , 16 | Se , 
ToAeot, taphnyyetAe tots ppoupdpxois™® éxdorors AapPBaverv 
dvépas TleAorovvycious 6 te wAciotous Kat BeAriorous,? * ws 
ertBovrevovros®* Ticcadépvous tais méAeot. Kai yap joav ai 
"lwvixai rérAeus Tucoadéepvovs™ 76 dpxaiov,'** éx BarrrAews Sedo- 
pevat, tote 8 aderrixerav xpos Kipov racas rAnv MiAjrov.* 
7. "Ev Muayry 8 6 Twoadépvns tpoatcOdpevos 74 ara Tatra, 
BovAevopévors,8* a x KS ‘eo pip atroyte 

ovAevopévors,8* darorrnvas mpos Kipov, rots pev avrov 
dméxtewve, Tous 8’ é€eBarev. “O 5 Kipos trroAaBwvertois fev- 
7 4 > 14 a, N ‘ ~ 
yovras, ovAAéEas orpdrevpa, eroApKes Midntov kat Kata ynv 
kat kata OdAartav, Kat ereipato Katdyew*®® rods ExmerTuKdTas. 
Kai airy ad ddA rpddacis hv abrp Tod dOpoilew™ orpdrevpa. 


Artaxerxes hoodwinked, 


8. IIpés 8 Baorréa réprwv Hgiov, ddeAgds dv™* adrov, 6067- 
vat of Tavras Tas wéAEs parXov 7 Ticcapepvyv apxew avrav'® 
Kal) pyTnp cvverparrev atto™® ratra: dare Bacrred’s TAS pev 
mpos éavrov ercBovrAns® ov yoOdvero,” Ticoaépver®® S€ evopule — 
ToAenourvTa avrov audi Ta otparetpata Satavav? wore ovdey 
xGero0 atrav modeuotvTwr. Kat yap 6 Kipos daéreuse tovs 
yeyvopevous Sacpots BucrAct éx tov rédewy dv** Turoadépyys 
erbyxavev éxwv,” 


Greek mercenaries collected under various pretexts by Clearchus on the 
Hellespont, by Aristippus in Thessaly, and by Proxenus and others 
in Asia Minor. | 

9. “AdXro 8 orpdrevpa cuveAeyero avty*™ ev Xeppovicw 77 

katavruréepas ’ABvdov™ révde tov tpdrov.4® KAéapxos Aakedac- 
poveos puyas hv. Tovry™® ovyyevdpevos 6 Kipos nydo6n te 


atrov kal Sidwow adr@ prpiovs Sapexots. “O dé AaBwv 7d 
2 
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xpvaiov otparevpa, cuvédeLey dd rovrwy TeV yxpnedTuv, Kal 
éxohéper, Ex Xeppovywov dppwpevos, tots! Opgsi2® rois trép 
‘“EAAjorovrov oixovor, Kat wheres tots “EAAnvas’ Gore Kal 
Xpipara cvveBarAXrAovro™® airy" eis rv Tpodpiyy Tov oTpaTWwTeY 
ai “EAAnorovriaxai wédes Exovoat, Tovro 8 ad otrw rpedd- 
pevov™ éXdvOavey avr" 76°* orpdrevua. 10. ’Apiorurmos Se 6 
OerraXrds ~évos dv ervyxavev airy, kat mee(pevos tard TOV oixou® 
avrurraciwwrwy épyeras mpos Tov Kupov, cat aire? advrov eis Sic- 
xtAlous Eévovs kat rprOv pyvav pirGdv,4* ws oTw mepryevdpevos 
dy™* toy dvrurtacwwrov.™ ‘“O de Kipos didwowv atr@ eis rerpa- 
KurxtXious Kai €£ pnvov piobdv, cai Setrar avrov™ yr"8* xpdabev 
xaTaAdoas mpos Tovs dvrurracwras, mpiv dv™” airG ovpBovrcd- 
ontat Ovrw & ad 76 ev Oerrarig® eAdvOavey air@ tpepopevov 
orparevpa, 11. Ipdgevov & tiv Bowdriov, Eevov dvta airG,)® 
éxéAevoe AaBdvrTa avdpas 6 re wAciorous rapayevérOat, ds és 
TIwridas BovAdpevos™* orpareverOar, ws mpdypara tapeydovrwv 
tov Ilwdev ry eavrov ywpg.** Zodaiverov S€ tov ZrupddAcov 
kat Zwxpétnvy tov ’Ayxadv, E€vous dvtas Kal rovrous, éxéAevorev 
dvSpas AaBdvras éAOeiy 6 te wAciotous, ws moAEuHowy™58¢ 
Twoadépvy ody rots puydot Tov MiAnoiwv. Kai éroiovy otrws 


ovrot. 


CHAPTER II. 


Cyrus calls together his troops, nominally for an expedition against 
Pisidia. Ther numbers, The rendezvous at Sardis, Tissaphernes 
gives the alarm. 


1, ’Evet 8’ eSdxer 45n ropeverOar™® avrp dvw, rv pev mpd- 
daciv érovetro ws TIwidas BovAduevos®*® éxBareiv ravrdraciy 
3 lal lA \ 3 4 € > AN U4 ‘\ ‘ 
éx THS xdpas Kat dOpoiler ws ert rovTous 76 Te BapBapiKdy Kal 

x € XN > “ 4 ‘ ? “A 
76 “EAAnvixdv evrav0a otpdrevpa’ Kai mapayyéAAe TQ TE 
Kredpxy AaBdvre® rev doov Fv avrp"” orpdrevpa, Kai To 
’Apwtinrp cuvadAayevre tpds tods oikor®® droréuyar mpos 
éavrov 6 elxe orpdrevpa Kat Bevig ty "Apxdds, ds abry™® mpo- 
coTHKEL TOU év Tals wéAEre LeviKov,” ee tapayyéAAe. AaBovra 
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tovs avdpas, TAY érdco6 ixavol foav Tas axpordArAEs purdrrecy.*° 
2. "ExdAdece 5€ kai rods MiAntov roAwpkovvras, kai rots puyd- 
Sas éxeAevoe obv atrp orparever Oar,“ trorydpevos atrois, 
2 ~” , GB 249 a 3 a, ‘\ l4 4 

ei xados xatarpdgeey™ ef’ a eotparevero, pi) pocOev Tratcac- 
Gat, piv avrovs Katayou™® oixade. Oi 5¢ ySéws ereiPovro* ério- 
tevov yap avr’ Kai AaPBdvres ta GrAa rappoav eis Tdpdets. 
3. evias pev 8) tots ex tov réAewv®* AaBov mapeyéevero eis 
Lapoers, OwAiras eis TetpaxuryxtAtovs. IIpdfevos 8 wapyv exwv 
GrAiras pév eis mevraxociovs Kai ytAlous, yupvatas S€ mevta- 
Koctous: Lodaiveros S€ 6 rupdpddAwos omditas Exwv  xeAiovs: 
Lwxparns 8 6 ’Axads rrizras Exwv ws Tevtaxorious. Tlaciwv 
5¢ 6 Meyapeds eis tpraxocious péev orXiras, tpraxorious Sé wed- 

XN ” , \ ‘ x € 4 “~ 

TaoTas Exwv mapeyéveto’ Hv S€ nat odros Kal 6 Zwxpdrys Twv 
audit MiAnrov orparevopévuv.* Odrou pév eis Zdpders avrp"® 
dbixovro. 4. Turoadépyns S€ Karavojoas Tatra, Kat peiCova 
€ , 68a rs n ¢ > vv Il ‘iS ‘\ Ul 
Hynodpevos™®® elvas 7) ws eri Twidas riv rapacKeviy, mopeveras 
€ 67c¢ ? 307 , € 7 ” e l4 

ws** Bactréa f eddvaro tdxwoTa, trméas Exwv Os TevTaKociovs. 
5. Kat BaorrAcds pev 87, ered yxovoe™ rapa Turcadépvous rov 
Kvpov ordAov, dvriraperkeva.(ero. 


Beginning of the March. Starting from Sardis, they pass through 
Lydia and Phrygia to Celaenae, 

Kipos 8 éxwv, ovs elpnka, Wpyato ard LapSewv Kai eLeAatver 
Sia tHs Avoias orabpots tpeis,** rapardyyas eixoos Kat Svo,8 
éxit rév Maiavdpov rorapdv. Tovrov 76 ebpos dbo trACOpa’ yedupa 
Se exny eCevypévyn tAoiors errd.* 6, Tovrov d:aBds” eerAatver 
dia. Povyias crabpsv eva, wapardyyas oxra, eis KoAoowds, roAuv 
oixoupevgy Kat evdaipova Kat peydAnv. .’EvratOa euevvey nuépas 
érrd*** xai Hee Mevwv 6 Oerradds, orditas Exwv ytAlous Kal 
weAtacras tevraxociovs, AdAoras kat Aiviadvas xat ’OAvvOiovs. 
'Evrev0ev eLeAaiver crabporvs tpeis, rapacdyyas eikoowy, eis 
Kedawvas, rs Ppvyias™ rdduv oixoupernv, peydAnv kat evdai- 
pova. 


Royal palaces at Celaenae. Traditions of the place. 


7. 'Evrav0a Kipw*™® BaciAes Fv cat rapddercos péyas dypiwv 
Onpiwv** 7 Arps; a éxeivos €Ojpevev dd imrov, dréte yupvdoas 
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Bobrovro™® éavrév te Kat rods tamovs. Ard pecov®® dé tou: 
‘4 €ae , 4 € N N > ~ > A > 
mwapadeicou pet 6 Maiavdpos rorapds: at S€ ryyat avrov etviv éx 
tov Bactrciwv> pet Se xat Sia tHs KeAawvov rorcws. 8. “Eore. 
&¢ cali peydAov BactAéws Bacirew ev KeAatvais épupva émi rais. 
A “A , A « A a 3 4 66 ea \ \ 
amyais tov Mapovov rorapov urd tH axporove™ pet 5é Kat 
odtos 51a THs woAews cal EuBdrAre eis tov Maiavdpov tov & 
Mapovouv 1d ebdpds éoriv eixoos kal wéevte Trodwv.®* "Evravéa 
héyerat ’AmrddAwy éxdeipar* %* Mapovav, vixjras®? épifovrd 
e .' 4 \ ‘\ UA , > “aM a e ? 
of wept codias, kai Td Sépya. kpeudoas ev TH avtpy, dOev ai rnyai 
Sia 8€ tovTo 6 rotapos KaAciras Mapovas. 9. 'EvratOa HepéEns, 
dre ex THS EAAdos HrrnGeis TH payy drexdper,™ Aéyerar oixodo- 
“Aw “ ff ‘\ , \ XN “~ > 4 
proae tavrd te Ta Bacidea cai thy KeAawvov dxporoAcv. 


Halt and review of the Greek troops. 


’"Evrave. euerve Kipos jpépas tpudxovras*® xai xe KAéapyos 
6 Aaxedapdvios, puyds, Exwv drditas yxtAiouvs kai weATarTas 
Opgxas éxraxociovs Kai rofdéras Kpjras Siaxociovs. “Apa Se 
Kat Loow mapnv 6 Vvpaxdcws exwv omAitas tpraxociovs, Kat 
Lodaiveros 6 ’Apkas Exwv GrAiras xtAiovs. Kai evrava Kipos 
af? \. 3 Q\ nm ¢ la > M4 3 “~ 4 \ 
éféracwv Kat apiOpov trav “EAAjvwy éroinoer ev rp wapadeioy, Kat 
éyévovto ot obpravres OmAtras pev piprote Kat xtAror, weATaCTal 


5¢ audi rods SuryxeAtovs. 


The March continued through Phrygia. The pay of the troops in 
arrears. Epyaxa visits Cyrus and brings him treasure. 


10. ’Evrev6ev eLeAadves orabpors dv0, tapardyyas Séxa, eis 
TléAras, réAcv otkovpévny.® ’Evravda euecvev Hpépas tpeis, év als 
Fievias 6 ’Apxas ta Avcasa™ éOuce kat dyava EOnxe: 7a 88 GOAa 
Foav'4 orrcyyides ypuoai> eBedper S¢ Tov dyava kat Kipos. *Ev 
revbev eeAaiver orabpors dio, maparayyas Swdexa, eis Kepapov 
ayopav, wéALv otkoupevny, éydtnv mpos TH Mvoig xdpg. 11. 
"Evrev0ev efeXavver orabporvs pels, wapacdyyas TpidxovTa, eis 
Katorpov mediov, modu oixovpévnv. 'Evrat0a euewev pepas 
mévte* Kat Tois orpatidtrats wpeirAeTro purbds TAEOV 7 TPLOY py- 
vov, Kat mwoAAdKis idvres eri Tas Oipas amprovv. ‘O de éAridas 
Aéyor Sipye Kat SpAos Hv dvidpevos’™ ov yap Fv mpos tov Kupou 


REVIEW AT TYRIAEUM. [Bk. 1. CH. II. 


tpémov éxovTa®® px arrodiSdva. 12. 'EvratOa dduxvetrar 
"Eriafa, 4) Dvevvéoros yuv) rod KiAixwv BactAéws rapa. Ktpov:® 
kat ééyero®®%* Kuow Sovvat ypyyata moAAd. Ty 8’ odv 
orpatig TéTe aréSwxe Kipos picOov terrdpwv pyvov. 13. ’Ev- 
revev eeraiver oraOpors S00, rapardyyas Séxa, eis OvpGprov, 
moAw oikovpevnv. “Evrav0a Fv rapa ryv oodv xpjvyn 7 Midov™ 
kadoupévn Tov Ppvyav Bactréws, ep’ Fj A€yeras Midas rov Zdrv- 
pov Onpevorat, oivp Kkepdoas™! avrjv. 


At Tyriaeum a review of the troops takes place at Epyaxa’s request. 
The activity of the Greeks creates a panic amongst the barbarians. 


14, ’Evredbev eLeAavver crafpots Sto, rapacdyyas Séxa, eis 
4 Tapacayy a, 
Tupiatov, roAtv oixoupevnv. "Evrav0a euevev nuepas tpets. Kai 
Néeyerae SenOnvas y Kiduwoa Kipov™ éridei~ac 15 otpdrevpa 
ec a , > A 3 fp? A 3 “Aw , “ 
airy? BovAdpevos obv erdeitas eLeraccy roretras ev TH wedi TOV 
“EAAyvev cat tov BapBdapwv. 15, ’Exédevore 5¢ rods “"EXAnvas, 
L3 67 l4 3 A 3 , 4 An 38 » Lod 4 
ws yopuos avrols eis pany, odtw tax Onvar® Kat orjvat, cvyrdgar 
82 &xaorrov tots éavrov. 'ErdxOnoay obv ext rerrdpwv efye™ 82 
7 pev Seftdv Mévwv cal of obv avr, Td 5€ edoivepov KAéapyos 
kal of é£ éxeivov, 7d 5é pécov of dAAoe orparnyot. 16, "EOedpet 
otv 6 Kipos mpwrov pev tots BapBdpovs: ot 5 rapyAavvov ze- 
Taypevo. Kata thas Kal xara rdges* efra 5é robs “EAAnvas, 
mapeAatvw ép’ dpyatos, kal» Kidwoa é¢’ dppopagys. Elyov 
Sé wdvres kpdvn xaAKa Kai ystovas powvixiovs Kal Kvnpidas Kat 
ras dowidas éxxexaAvppévas.©® 17, "Ered 88 rdévras tapi- 
Lace, orjoas Td appa mpo tTHS Pddrayyos, wemas Tliypyra rv 
€ 7 a ‘ ‘\ 66 A “EAA , 3 Er 
épunvea mapa rods orparnyous™® trav nvwv EéexéXevoe mpO- 
BaréoOat Ta Grra Kai ertxwpnoas GAnv THY pddrayya. Oi 8 
Tatra mpoeirov Tols oTpatioras’ Kat ered exdAmrcy£e, tpoBaddd- 
q@ > A "E de U4 0a oof 27 A 
pevor TA Grda erpjerav. 'Ex de rovrou Oacaov mpoidvrwy™ civ 
Kpavy] ard Tov avroudrou Spdpmos eyévero tots otpatiwrats ért 
ras oxnvds. 18, Tov 5 BapBdpwv™® PédBos roAds Kal dAdXors, 
. g@ / N” 3 ial € 4 . e 3 “A 9 w 
cat 4 te Kidwooa edvyev ex THs appapagys, Kal ot ex THS dyopas 
KaraXurdvres Ta dvia Epvyov’ of S€“EAAnves civ yéAwre eri Tas 
oxnvas FAGov. “H 8& Kiduwoa isotca® rv Aaprpdtyta Kat 
THv Taw TOD oTpateipatos eOatpace. Kipos & toOn tov éx 
tov ‘EAAnvor eis tods BapBdpovs péBov® iddv. 
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Bk. i. cH. 1,] THEY PASS THE CILICIAN GATES. 





The March continued through Lycaonia to the border of Cilicia. 
Epyaxa returns home, accompanied by Menon and his troops. 


19. "Evrev0ev eLeXadver crabpors rpets, rapardyyas eikooey, 
eis "Ixdviov, THS Ppvyias roAw exxdrnv. 'Evrava, epecve tpeis 
neepas.** 'KvrevOev eLeAavver ba tTHS AvKxaovias crabpors 
revre, Tapacdyyas tpidxovta. Tavrnv riv xwpav érérpewe Siap- 
maga? zois “EAAnow ws rodepiav otcav.8* 20. ’Evrevbev 
Kipos riv Kidwoav eis tiv KiAckiav droréure rv taxiorny 
6d6v"4** Kal cuverenwey airy oTpatidtas, ots Mévwy elye, Kai 
avrév. Kipos 5 pera tov drdAwv eLeAatves Sia Kamradoxias 
orabuovs rérrapas, mapacdyyas eikoos Kal mévre, pos Advay, 
mwoAw oixoupevny, peyaAnv Kat evdainova. 'Evrav0a enevav 
€ A A 3 £ ~ > 7 LA A A 
npuepas tpetss ev @ Kupos drexrecvev avdpa Iléponv Meyadepyny, 
gowiurtyy Bacidewov, kat érepdv tiva tov irdpywv Suvdorny, 

3 4 > UA 48a >; A 16 
aittagdpevos éreBovrctev®® autre. 


The descent into Cilicia. Syennesis evacuates the pass on finding that 
Menon has turned his flank. 


21. ’Evrevev éretpwvro cic BddAEv™® eis THY Kedixiav 9 8e 
eto BoXt) Fv 6dds dpatctos, dpOia ioxuvpus Kal duryavos eiceAOetv 
orparedpari, et Tis exwArvev. 84° "ENEeyeto Se kat Dvevveris efvac 
eri trav axpwv™ dvddrrov ri eicBodrjv: Si’ & Euervev Hpepav év 
tp wedip. Ty 8 torepaig Feev dyyedos, Aéywv, Ste Aedouras 
ein” Svevveris TA GKpa, eret HoOero Sri 76 Mévwvos orpdrevpa 
non ev Kidexig Fv" eiow tov dpewv, kat Stu tpinpers pKove™ zrepi- 
tAcovoas®® dz’ Iwvias eis KiAtkiav Tapov éyovra ras Aaxedat- 
poviwv Kat avrov Kipov. 22. Kipos & otv davéBn emt ra dpn 
ovdevds Kw vovros,** Kai ede ras oxynvas, od of Kiduxes epvAarrov. 
"EvrevOev 8 xaréBatvev eis wediov péeya Kal xaXdv, éripputov Kat 
SévSpwv mavrosariv™® eumAcwv Kal dumédwv? ToAd 8 Kat ojoa- 
prov Kat pedivynv Kat Keyxpov Kat rupots Kat KptOdas pepet, “Opos 
5’ avré mepiéxes Gxupov Kat vWynAdv révry ex Oadrdrrns eis OdAart- 
tav. 23. KaraBads 5é 5:4 rovrov rot mediov FAace orabyors 
TéeTTApas, Tapardyyas TevTe Kal eixooty, eis Tapodv, THS KeAckias 
roAw® peyaAnyv kat evdalpove. 
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SYENNESIS MAKES HIMSELF SAFE. [Bk. 1 CH. Nl. 


Tarsus is abandoned, and plundered by Menon’s troops, enraged at 
the loss of some of their comrades in the pass. 

"Evrav0a oav Ta Zvevvervos BaviArea tov KiAixwv BactAéws: 
Sia peons 8 ris moAews®® fet wotapds Kvdvos dvopa, edpos Sto 
trEOpwv.™* 24. Tavrnv rv modu e£éXrurov of évorxobyres pera 
Zvevvertos eis xwpiov oyvpov emi ra Spy, rAnV of Ta KamyAcia 
éxovres’ euewav Sé Kal of mapa tiv OddrAarrav™ oixovvres év 
LoAos kat ev "Iovots. 25. ’Erva£a Se, 7 Zvevvérros yuvi, mpo- 
tépa Kipov™ révre” npepars?®” eis Taprots adixero: év S& ry 
trepBorAy Tov dpov tov eis 7d Tediov® S¥o Adxoe Tov Mévwvos 
oTpatretparos drwAovro. Ol pev Efacay aprdfovrds®® tr. Kara- 
Komjvas td Tov KiAixwv, of & trorkapOevras, cal ov Svvapéevous 
etpety 76 GAA orparevpa ovde Tas ddovs, elta mAavwpevos aIro- 
NéecOar: Foav 8 obv odtoe exatov orAira. 26. Oi & aAAoe 
éret Fxov, THY Te WéALY TOs Tapaods® Sinpracav, Sid Tov 6A€Opov 
TOV TvoeTpaTLWTOY dpyi(Spevol, Kal TA Bacirea Ta év adr7. 


Cyrus and Syennesis meet and exchange presents. 


Kipos 8& erel ciojAacey eis thy roAw, peteréureto™ tov 
Lvévverty pos eaurdv: 6 S€ ovre mpdrepov ovdevi rw Kpeitrove® 
éavrov eis xetpas EADeiv edn, ovre Tore Kup tévar nOeAc, piv 7 
yova adrov erewe™ Kai rioters EAXaBe. 27. Mera 5€ ratra éret 
ouveyevovto GAAHAoLs, Dévveris peév eOwxe Kipp ypypara rorAd 
eis THY oTpariav, Kipos 8€ éxeivp Spa, & voutlerat rapa Bactr<? 
Tipia, immrov xpvooyaAuvov kai otperrov xpvoovv Kat yéAra Kal 
dxivakny xpucovv kal oroAnyv Tepoikiy, kat rv xdpav pnKére 
ddaprdfer Ga,%* ra. 5é npracpéva. avipdrosa, qv rou évrvyxdvur 
ory, 88 drodapBdverv. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tarsus. The soldsers begin to suspect their real destination. 
Clearchus’ men mutiny. 
1. ’EvrutOa Exevev 6 Kipos xat 4 otparida npepas etxociv’ 
of yap otpariaras ovdx epacay® iévas tov mpdow' trewmrrevov 
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Bk.i.cu.11.] MUTINY OF THE SOLDIERS OF CLEARCHUS. 


yap 78 eri Baciréa lévar,8* purOwhjvas Se ovx ext rovrp 
“~ “A > 4 

épacav. LIparos 5¢ KXéapyxos rods atrov orpariiras éBiacero™ 
UA @ 4 3 . 

tevar’ of 6¢ avrév re EBaddAov Kai ra trofiyu Ta éxeivov, éret 

npéaro mpotevar, 2. KAéapxos 8@ tore pev puxpov eLepuye 1d 

“~ 3 3 
pn® KxararetpwOjvar, vorepoy 8’, ered Eyvw Ste od Suvioerar* 
A 

Brdcacbat,® cuvijyayev exxAnoiav tov abrod otpatiwTav’ Kar 

TpwTov pev dxpve TorAdV xpdvov ExTws’ ob Se 6pavres eOavpa.(ov 

kat eoudmwv’ era, 8 EAeLe Tordde’ 


Clearchus appeals to the loyalty of his soldiers and to their common 
Greek blood. He owes Cyrus a great debt of gratitude, but as they 
refuse to accompany him, he must prove false to Cyrus or to them, 
and elects to cast in his lot with them. 


3. “"Avépes orparcdrat, pi) Oavydtere Gri xarerds Pépw*” 
. a , 198 ’Biot!® yao KG ates a 
Trois mapovot mpdypacey. pot® yap Kipos févos éyévero, 
V4 , 3 fo) 4 4, Lf 18 > ¢ 
kat pe hevyovTa ex THs mar pisos Td Te dna érlpyoe kat 
fupiovs éSwxe Sapexots’ ots eyo AaBwv ovx eis 7d idvov 
KatreBeunv® guot, GAA’ ovde xabndvrdbyca, adn’ eis pas é5a- 
4 A a 
travov. 4, Kat mporov pev rpos trots Opgxas eroAeunoa kat 
trép ras “EAAdSdos éryswpodpnv pel? tov, ex tTHS Keppovycov 
avtots éfeAadvwv, Bovropevovs adaipeicOar rods évorxovyras 
"EAAnvas tiv yiv.8* “Ered Se Kipos éxdde, AaBov tpas 
Eropevopnv, iva, e te SéotTo, wpeAoinv™ avrav dvO’ dv** ed 
éradov vm’ éxeivov. 5, "Exet™ 52 ipeis od BovrAerOe ocuprop- 
ever Oat, avaynn 54 por 4 dyads mpoddyrta®! rq Kipou gidigi®* 
xpHiorGat, 4 mpos Exetvov Yevodpevov pe? tpyov iévas, Hi pey 
\ , , 45 9 ee e+ > 2 e@ A \ \ 
by dikava roujow™ ovx olda° aipyooyas § ovv yds, cal ov 
tpiv 6 te dv Sén® reicopor, Kat ovzrore épe? ovdels, as? éya 
"EAAnvas dyayov eis rods BapBdpovs, mpoSods rots “EAAnvas 
tv tov BapBapwv dtirdiav eiAdunv’ 6. GAA’ ret tpeis enol 
ov OéActe reer Oat ovde Erec Oat, eyo oriv dpiv alopas cai 6 te 
dv Séy reicopar. Nopilw yap tyas euot evar®* xat rarpida Kai 
dirovs kai cuppdxous, Kal ody dpiy pev av olpar etvar® rincos, 
A € 
Grou av G@, tpav dé épnpos dv™* ovx av ixavos® elvar ofpar ovr’ 
dv didrov wpeAnoas ott’ av éxOpov dAéaoBar. ‘Os éuod odv 
27 37 a v ¢£ a 4 N v4 ” ” 
lovros™ dry dv Kat tpeis, oUTwW THY yvapny ExeTE 


CLEARCHUS IN COLLUSION WITH CYRUS. [BK.1 cH. UL 


Misled by the absence of allusion to any intention of going against the 

hing, the soldiers applaud. Clearchus’ understanding with Cyrus. 

7. Tatra elrev: of 8 orparidrat, of te avrov éxeivov Kal ot 
GAAot, TavTa axotcavres, 6Tt ov dain® rapa Bacrréa ropever Oa, 
érjverav? mapa S€ Zeviov xat Tlaciwvos rAcious 7 SwryiAcoe 
AaBdvres ta GrAa Kal ra oKevoddpa éeorparoredetcavTo mapa 
KrAedpyy. 8. Kvpos 5€ rodtrous®* aropov re cai Avrovpevos 
pereréureto Tov KAéapyov- 6 S¢ tévac pev otk WOeXre, AGOpa Se 
TOV oTpaTiwTov™ réurov aiT@ ayyeAov EAeye Oappetv ws Kata- 
oTncopevwoy TovTwv*® 88 eis rd Séov perameurerOar 8 éxéAcvev 
airov’ avros 8 otk Edy iéva. 9. Mera 8¢ rattTa ovvayayov 
tovs 8 éavrov orpariiras Kal Tovs mporeAOdvTas aiT@ Kai Tw 


dAAwy™* ov Bovddpevov ErXe~e Tordde: 


Clearchus’ second speech. ‘Plainly the connexion between us and Cyrus 
ts broken off; I am ashamed to face him, for I fear lest he should 
punish my breach of faith. Indeed we had all better look out for some 
way of escape, for Cyrus ts a stern foe, and has a large force en- 
camped at our side.’ 

“"Avdpes orpariorat, Ta pev 5%) Kuipov®* dpAov Gre ovrws exe 
TpPOs HuAS, Gowep Td HueTepa mpos Exeivov’ ovTE yap Hpels Exeivou 
ert oTpariorat, eet ye™ ov cuverdpcOa avr@, ore Exeivos Ert 
piv purOoddrns: Ste pévroe adixetoOar* vouiles tf’ jyov, olda° 
10. wore Kai petamepropevov avrov™ oix eéAw™*® EAOeiv, 76 
pev péyuortov,**” aicyvvdpevos, Gre civoida euavT@ mwavra éper- 
opévos®® 8° girdy, Grera S& Kat Sedias, py) AaBdv pe Sixnv 
e707 84 Gy4% yowiler vm’ Emov nocxjoOar 11, ’Epot obv Soxet 
ovx dpa%® % efyas quiv Kadevdev, od8? aperelvy Hpov atrov,® 
GAAA Bovreder Oar, & te xp worety ex totrwv. Kai éws ye 
pévopev™*? aurov, cxerréov™® por Soxet efvat, rus doparerrarta 
pevovpev’° ei re Hdn Soxel amtévat, Grus dopaXréorara Gripe, 
kal rus Ta, erirjdera ELopev* Avev yap Tovtwv ovre orparyyou™ 
ovre iSudrov dpedos ovdev. 12. ‘O 8 avijp roddAov™* pev a£cos 
piros, @ dv piros 7,4 yarerdraros & éy Opis, @ av modems 7° 
éxer 8¢ Sdvapuv Kat weCv Kal immuynv Kal vavTixyy, Hv mdvres 
Gpoiws 6popev Te kal érvotapeOa Kai yap ovde moppw Soxovpev 
pot avrov™ xabnoOat dore Gpa Aéyev, 6 Te Tis yeyvioKe: apiw- 


Tov elvat.” 
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Bk. i. cu. 11.) HE PRETENDS TO ABDICATE. 





The comedy ts played out. One of Clearchus’ agents proposes that they 
shall choose leaders for the homeward march, and ask Cyrus for 
ships, or at any rate for a guide to conduct them home. Clearchus 
declines to lead, but professes himself willing to obey the leader they 
may choose. 

13. Tatra eirov éraicaro. ’Ex 8 rovrou dvicrayto, ot peév 
€x TOU avroudrou Aéfovres™® a éyiyvwoxov, ot S¢ Kai Um’ Exeivou 
EyxéXevorot, ériderxvivres ota ein® 4 daopia avev tHs Kipov 
yvepns Kat péeverv?®4 Kat drvar 14, Kis 5¢ 5% ele, tpoomor- 
ovpevos oretdcry™® ws tdxwrra mopeverOar eis tiv “EAAdéa, 
“orparnyous pev éderOar™ GAAovs ws TdxuwTA, ef pt) BodrAcTau 
KnXéapxos drdyev> ra 8 émirpdeca dyopdfer Oar” (4 5° dyopa Fv 
év 7@ BapBapix@ orparedpartt) “Kai cvoxevd(er Oar’ éeAOdvras® Se 
Kipov airety rAoia,2* ws darorAéovev"™ dy dé ut) Sid TadTa,%> 
Hyepova airety Kipoy, doris d:a pidias rs xwpas drdfer%* éav 
de pended nyepova 8:50, cuvrdrrer Oar tiv taxlorny, wepyar 8 Kai 
mpoxatardnwopevovs™® rd, dxpa, Srws py POdowor™ pyre Kipos 
pate ot Kidtxes xaradaBovres,” dv rodXods kai roAAG ypHpara. 
—- Exopev avyprakores.” 

15: Otros pév 5%) rovatra eles pera S¢ tovrov KAéapxos elie 
Tom ovTov" 

“Os peév orparnyjoovra® ene rabrnv tiv otparnyiav 
pndets®* tuov Aeyéerw: TOAAA yap evopw, 5’ & Epot*™* tovro ov 
mowunréov’ as S€ tp dvdpi, pt av eAnobe, reicopat 7 Svvardov 
parurra, iva eiSnre™ Gre kat dpyerOar™® eriotapat, ds Tis Kal 
GAXos padiora avOparwv.” 

Another ridicules the tdea of trusting to the ships or the guide that they 
might obtain from the man whose enterprise they will be marring, 
and proposes that they shall send delegates to Cyrus, to ask him plainly 
what that enterprise is, and if it ts a serious one ether to ‘make tt 
worth their while,’ or to let them part as friends. 

16. Mera rodrov ddXAos avéory, eridecxvis pev THv evjOeav 
Tov Ta wAoia aireiv KeAevovtos, GoTep TaALY TOV GTdOAoV Kupov 
pt) ToLovpevor,*™ 8° erderxvds Se, Os edn Oes cin®” yyepova airelv 
rapa TovTov, “@ AvpatvdueOa THy moat. Ki d€ xat r@ yyenove 
murrevoopev, p** dv Kipos 869, tri kwAver kal Ta dxpa nuiv™ 
xeXetey Kipov rpoxaraAapBdavew ; 17. ’Eyo yap oxvoiny pev av 
eis Ta Ala éuBaivev, & nyiv Soin, 8% ** wy mnee aurats Tats 


CYRUS ‘MAKES IT WORTH THEIR WHILE.’ (Bx. 1 cH. WI. 


tpijpers xaradioy'* poBoipnv 8& adv ro Hyepdv, ¢ [av] doin, 
rev Oat, pny nas aydyp, dbev™” ov oldv re Exrar eLeAGeiv: 
Bovdoipny § av dxovros adruov™* Kipov Aadetv avrov dreX Od: 
54> ob Suvardv eorev. 18, ’AAXN eyo hype tadra pev dAvapias 
eivat’ Soxet 5€ por dvdpas EABdvras wrpds Kipov, ofteves éxuriSeror, 
oiv Kiedpxp épwrav exeivov, ri Bovrcrar Huiv xpnoGas: 

VN 9A X € “A > 4 9 N , 3 “A 
Kal €av pev 4 mpagis 7 wapamAnota olgrep Kal rpdabev éxpyto 
tots £évots, Erer Oat kat mas, Kat 7) Kaxlous elvar Tav™ mpdc bev 

, 7 aN AN , e A aA , 
toiTy cuvavaBavruv’ 19. eav dé pet(wv 4 mpakis THs mpdcOev 
paivytat kat érurovwrépa Kat erixivdvvorépa, agiovv 7 reicavra 8! 
e A ” n Ge N ri > , . @ ny \ ¢ 7 
npas dye, 7 reOevra mpds piriav ddrévat’ odtw yap Kat érd- 

880 vn in 2: A ‘ 50 e ? Q , 3 , 
pevor®® dy ido. atr@ Kat mpdOvpot éxoipeOa, Kat dmridvres 
dopadas av daiomev: 6 te 8 dv pds Tatra Aeyp, dvayyetrAat 
Sevpo- Hyas 8’ dxotcavras™” apds tatra BovActer Oat.” 

Cyrus, when thus consulted, increases their pay, engaging them to 
accompany him to the Euphrates, but still concealing his designs 
against Artaxerxes. 

20. “Edoge ratra, xat dvépas EAdpevos obv Kiedpxy réprov- 
ov, of npdrwy Kipov ra Sdfavra** ty orparig. ‘O 8 darexpi- 
varo Ore axovor® ’ABpoxdpav, exOpov avdpa, eri ry Evdpary 
roTapy elvat, améxovra Siudexa orabpovs** mpos TrovTov obv Epy 
BovrerOas eAOetv> Kav pev 7 éxel, rHv Sixnv edn xppCeev ercOetvar 
abr) “hv 8& pevyy, Hyets Exe? rpds tadra BovAcvodpeGa.” > 
21. ’Axotoavres 5€ ravra, of aiperot avayyéAAovet Tots oTparu- 
rais* tots 8 tmovia pév Fv, Ore ayer’ pds Bactréa, pus de 
eddxes ErerPar. ITZpocacrovor 8 purOdv> 6 8¢ Kupos trrurxvetras 
HpidArov mace Sdcev™* od** rpdrepov Efepov, avri Sapeckov Tpia 
€ Q A 8 A A @ N34 rE ” 
Hprdapeka TOU pyvos TH oTpaTLTy Ste dé eri Bactrea aye, 
ovde évrad0a nxovoev ovdeis Ev ye TH Havepy. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The march continued. At Issus Cyrus ts joined by his fleet, and by 
deserters from Abrocomas. 
1. "EvretOev éLeAatves oraGpors Sv0,"** rapacdyyas Séxa, eri 
Wdpov rorapov, od Fv 7d edpos tpia ACO pa. “EvrevOev éLeAadves 
12 


Bk. 1. CH. Iv.] THE PASSAGE INTO SYRIA. 


orabpov éva, rapacdyyas révre, ext tov Ivpapov worapov, od 
7d evpos orddiov. 'Evrevdev e£eAatver crabpovs S00, rapardyyas 
mevrexatoexa, eis "Iovots, THs KtAckias éoxarnv modu, ext ry 
Oaradrry oixoupévny, peydrAnv cai evdaivova. 2. ’EvravOa ener 
vay Hpepas tpetss Kat Kipy™ rapycav ai éx IleXorovvjoov vijes 
TpidkovTa Kat wévte kat éx’ avrats vavapyos TIvOaydpas Aaxedat- 
povios. “Hyetro & avrav™ Tapas Aiytrrios é€ Edécov, éxwv 
vaus érépas Kvpou™ wévre cai efkorw, ais?® éroAwpKres MiAnrtov, 
Gre Tiroadépver®® didn Fv, kai cuveror\gues Kipp mpds avrov. 
3. Tlapjv 8 nai Xeipicodos Aaxedatpévios éri rev vedv, petd- 
wepmrtos wird Kipov, érraxociouvs éxwv orAiras, dv™ éorpariye 
mapa Kipp. Ai 8 vies appovv rapa tiv Kiupov oxnrviv. 
’"Evrav0a, xai of wap’ ’ABpoxépua pucPoddpor “EAAnves droordy- 
tes” FOov mapa Kipov, rerpaxdovot orAltrat, Kat ovverrparer- 
ovto éri BactAéa. 


Description of the Syrian Gates, the pass that leads from Cilicia into Syria. 

4, "EvretOev éfeAatves oradpov va, mapardyyas révte, émi 
mwvAas THs KeAckias kat ths Zupias. "Hoay d€ tatra?” duo reixn° 
Kat Td pev Cowley rpd THs KeAuxias® Zvevverts elye xat KeAixov 
pda 7d 5é Ew 76 pd THs Zupias BacrAéws EA€yero purax7 
purdrrev. Aca pévov 8 fet rovrwv rotapss Kdpoos dvopa, 
edpos rAéBpov.** “Array 8 rd pévov Tov Teyav Foav?? ordd.01 
tpeis* Kat rapeAOciv™® ovk Fv Big: Fv yap % wdpodos orev) Kal 
7a, tTeixn €is tTHV Oddarray KaOjKovTa, trepOev 5 Foav wétpas 
HALBaroe ext SF rots relxerw apdorépors Efewrrjxerayv wiAat 
5. Tadvrys™ évexa ris rapddov Kipos ras vais pereréuiaro, 
érus 6rXitas droBiBdceey™ ciow kai Ew Tov rvAGY, Kal Bracd- 
pevoe Tors todepious rapeAGorev, ei PvAdrrocev exit tals Dupiass 
midais, Srep*” wero rorjoerv 6 Kipos tov 'ABpoxdpay, éxovra 
word otpdrevpo. 'ABpoxdpas S€ ov rovr’ Eroinoev, GAN’ éxei 
nKovoe Kipov ev KiAuxig, dvra* dvaorpeas éx Powikns mapa 
Bacrréa® dajravvev, Exwv, ws éA€yero, TpidxovTa pupiddas 
oTpatias.*1* 


At Myriandus Xenias and Pasion desert. 


6. "Evrevfev é£eAavver 51d. Dupias oraPpsv eva, wapardyyas 

, > , Q > , €_\ ’ > 4 a 

wevre, eis Mupiavdov, roAw olxovpévny vo Powikwv emt tH 
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DESERTION OF XENIAS. [Bk. £ CH. IV. 





Gardrry: éprdpiov 8 Fv 7rd xwplov Kai dppovv avrd0e dAKddes 
moAAat. 7. "Evrat? euewav nuépas érrd: cat Zevias 6 ’Apxas, 
orpatnyos, kat Taciwy 6 Meyapets, euBdvres eis rAoiov Kai ra 
mielotou™® aga évOguevor, arerdevoay, ws pév Tois mAEiorots 
eddxouv, piAroripynOévres™® Bre robs oTpariudtas adtoy Tous Tape 
KXéapyov direAOdvras, ws dridvras®* eis tiv “EAAdSa rad Kat 
ov mpos BactAéa, ela Kipos tov KAéapyov éxerv. Ered 8 Foray 
ddaveis, Si7rAOe Adyos, Gre Sudker*? avrovs Kipos tpunpect’ Kat 
of pev edxovro ws SoAlous dvras atrovs AnpOjvai of 8 gKxre- 
pov, et dAdcotvro.® 


Cyrus refuses to pursue them, or to visit their desertion upon the hostages 
whom they have left in his power. Good effect of this clemency upon 
the army. 


8. Kipos 8 ovyxadéoas®” rovs orparnyots elrev? “’Aro- 
NeAotracw Has Fevias cat Tlaciwv: ddd’ ed ye péevroe érurrd- 
cOwoav, Sri” ovre drodedpdxacw: olda yap érp® olxovras: 
ovre aromepetyaciwv’ Exw yap Tpinpers, Gore éEXelv™ 7d exeivwv 
mAotov’ GANG pa Tovs Deois ovK Eywye adrods Sid~w, ovd’ épel 
ovdels, WSs Ey, Ews prev dv rapy™® tis, ypwpas, éretday Se darévas 
BotAnrat, cvAAaBoy Kal avrots KakWs Tow Kal Ta xphpara 
droovAG. 'AAAG irwoav, eiddtes Ste Kaxious eiot repi Has 7 
pets wept éxelvors. Katror éxw ye avtav kat réxva Kal yuvaixas 
év TpdAAcor fpovpodpeva add’ ovd€ rovrwv™ orepycovrat, ddd’ 
droAnpovrar THs mpooOev Evexa mepi epe® dperfs.” 9. Kai 6 
pev tavra, elev? ot dé “KAAnves, ef tus Kat dOupdrepos Fv mpds 
Tiv avaBaciv, axovovres™®” ryv Kipou dperiv ySi0v kal mpoOvpd- 
TEpov TvVvEeTOpEvOVToO. ; 


March continued to Thapsacus, on the Euphrates. 


AN “A Le) 3 ee A “ lA ld 
Mera sauna Kupos Scenauvet arab pos TETTAPAS, TAapaTayyas 
7 
elxoow, ert Tov XdAov rotapov, Gvta, Td edpos rAEOpov, rAnpy 8’ 
tyOvwv peydrAwy™*® Kat mpaéwy, ods of Zipot Geods™ évdpsfov Kat 
>’ ry 3 ” 68 b] de DS , e N A 5) te 
aduxely ovK elwy,”* ovde Tas mepurtepas. Ati dé xopar, év als 
3 , II , & 21 3 4 PN 5 a ) 
éoxjvovv, Llapvodridos™ joav, eis (dvnv Sedopeéva. 10. "Ev 
redbev e€eAatves oTaOpors revte, Tapacdyyas TpidKovTa, ert Tas 
myas Tov AdpSatos rorapot, od 7d edpos tACOpov. ’Evravda 
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Bk. 1. CH. Iv.] MENON STEALS A MARCH. 





qoav Ta BeAéovos BaciAea tov Zupias™ dp£~avros, at tapddeuros 
, 7 Q ” ld @ Es ? “a 

wavy péyas Kat KkaXd0s, Exwv ravta, doa Gpar pvover Kipos & 
avrov éfexo~e xat ra Bacire xatéxavoev. 11, "Evrevdev é£e- 
Aatves crabporvs tTpeEis, Tapacdyyas mwevrexaidSexa, eri tov Evdpa- 
THY ToTapov, GvTa TO edpos TeTTApwv oTadiwy: Kai TOALS avTOOE 
5 A , ‘N 9 ‘4 , > 7s 

@Keito peyary kai evdaipwv, Odiaxos dvépate 


Here Cyrus discloses his destination. The soldiers, suspecting ther 
officers, at first murmur, but are most of them appeased by promises 
of largess, and pay continued till they reach home again. 

’Evrat0a eEuewvev yyépas mwéevre’ kat Kipos peramepipdpevos 

‘\ “ mA ¢€ , ” @ e ean ” 48b A 

Tous oTpaTynyous THv EAAnvwy eAeyev, OTe 7 00s Exotto™? pds 
BacrrAéa péyav eis BaBvAdva: Kat KeAeves avdrovs Eye TadvTa 
toils orpatiudrats kai dvareiBev erecOa. 12, OF 8 mou, 
cavres®” éxxAnolay dariyyeXXov Tatra’ of & orpati@ras éExaXre 
. a a. 16 . oo” 2 A , A» (307 
TaLtvov Tois oTpaTHyois,”© Kai Eparay avrovs mdAat Tait’ etddras 
? . ] ” 68 37 aA U4 3 ra) , 
Kpurrewv, Kat ovk éepacav® iévar, edv pu} Tis avrols xpypata 
5:59," dorep trois mporéepots®” pera Kipov dvaBaor rapa tov 
marépa tov Kipov, cat travta ovk émi padxnv idvtwv,*" 84 grrAG 
kadovvros tov watpos Kipov. 13. Tatra ot orparnyot Kipp 
amnyyeAXov 6 8 ier yero dvipi éxdory Sdcverv** zévre dpyupiov 
~ > 3 B ~ 4 N \ Q6 3 “A 8b ? 
pvas, érav eis BaBvAvva yxwor, Kat Tov purOov evredi,©” pexpe 
dy xataorioy™ robs “EAAnvas eis "Iwviay maduv. To péev dy 


TroAv®® tov “EAAnviKov ovrus EereirOn. 


Menon persuades his men to secure the first place in Cyrus’ favour, by 
crossing the Euphrates, while the rest are debating what they shall do. 


Mévwy Se, rpiv dyAov elvar™® ri roujrovow® of dAXOL oTpaTiw- 
tat, morepov eYovrat Kipp 7 od, ovvéAdefe 76 abrov orpatevpa 
xwpis TOV GAAwV,™ Kai EAeFe TA5E: 

14. “"Avdpes, edv por mewsOnre, ovre xivdvvetoavres™* ore 
TovncavTes TOV GAAwY wAov mpoTipnoerOe OTpaTWwTOY td 
Kupov. Ti odv xeAedw rornoas; Nov Seirar Kupos eer Gat tovs 
"EAAnvas eri Baorrdéa> eyd ody dypi tyas ypnvat SuaBnvar tov 
Kidparny rotapov, mpiv SnAov elvas 6 Te of GAAL “EXAnves azro- 
xpwovvra® Kipp. 15. “Hy péev yep yydicwvrar®” grecOar, 
ipeis Sdfere aitioe efvar dpgavres™®* rod SuaBaivery, eal Ws mpo- 
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THEY PASS THE EUPHRATES.  [Bk. 1 CH. Iv. 


Oupordross oto tpiv'’® ydpw eicerat Kipos nat darodwoe* éri- 
orata. & ef Tus Kal GXXos* Hv 8 droyydicwvras ot dAAoL, daripev 
@ ” ec Aa N e : 14 @ lA lf 19a 
dzravres ToUpradiv, vuiv 5€ ws povors mevBopevots TrurToTarots 
Xphoerat kat eis ppovpia Kai eis Aoxayias, kai GAAov obrivos av 
Seno Ge, olda Ste ws Pirov rev~erIe Kipov.” 

16. ’Axotcavres tatra éreiPovro Kai SueByoav mpiv rods 
GAAovs droxpivacOas, Kupos & eret yoOero S1aB_eBnxdras,*° 
noOn re kal tT? oTpatedpare TwEeppas T'Aovv elev “Eye pev, & 
” ' oo” e A > “A q N x. ¢£ a > AX 3 ? S06 2 \ 
avdpes, 7On pas eratvo* Grus O€ Kat vpets Eue ErrarvEereTe,* Euot 
peAnoe, h pnkere®® we Kopov vopifere.” 17. Ot pév 8) orpa- 
TuoTac év éAmios peydAas Ovtes evxovTO avrov evruyjoar™ 
Mévwve S¢ cai Sapa éA€yero répfpar peyadorperis. 


Passage of the Euphrates. The march continued to the Araxes. 


Tatra, dé roujoas SiéBacver cvveirero 5 kai 76 GAA orparevpa 
att arav. Kat rv daBarvdvrwv™® rev rotapov ovdels EBpexOn 
dvwtépw tov parOov i7d™* rod rorapov. 18. Oi & Oaaxnvot 
éXeyov Gre ovraro6’ odros 6 wotapds SiaBards yévorro®? refy, ei 
ph tore, GAAG wroiows, & rére "ABpoxdpas mpoiwy Karéxavoer, 
iva pi Kipos d:a87.%*? "Eddxes 5€ Oeiov efvas xat caddis trro- 
Xwphoa: tov rotapov Kipw™ ws BaciActocovr. 19. 'Evredbev 
éfeAavver dua THs Zupias oTaBpors Evvea, Tapardyyas TevTHKOVTA, 
kat ddixvovvrat mpds tov ’Apdfnv rotapdv. "Evtat0a foav 
KOpat twodAai perrat citov™*® Kat oivov. "Evrat0a euewav 
Hépas tpels Kai éreriticavto. 


CHAPTER V. 


The march continued along the left bank of the Euphrates, through a 
plain country abounding in game,—wild asses, ostriches, bustards, 
and antelopes,—which the soldiers hunt. 

1. Evreddev eLeAavver dia ris ’ApaBias rév Kddpdrny rorapsv 
év defua Exwv orabpords Epijpyous rrévre, Tapardyyas TpidKovra Kat 
mevre. "Ev rovry S€ ty tor hv pev % yn wedlov dav?” éuaddv, 
aourep Ganarres ayprvOiov™® Sé rAnpes: ci SE Te Kal GAAO éevav 


Bk.i.cu.v.] ABUNDANCE OF GAME AND LACK OF FORAGE. 


vAyns™* 7 KaAdpov, dravra joav evadn, dorep dpwdpata: Sévdpov 
& ovdey évpv. 2. Onpia 8 wavroia, wAeiorou pev Gvot d-ypiot, 
roAXot St orpovOoi of peydrou éevpcav Se kat wrides kai Sopxddes: 
tatra Sé ra Onpia of immeis éviore Eiwxov. Kai of pév dvor, éret 
tis Stdxor,” rpodpapdvres Excravay dy-8%% rorkdt yap Tov 
o 95% 68 . Y , xX 9 AN py , ee 
irrwv™ érpexov Oarrov’ Kat mdAuv, eet rAnoid(ovev of trot, 

3. 3 4 N b A 3 “\ 4 e e A 
ravrd éroiovv, Kat ovx Hv AaPetv, ei py Starrdvres of tmzreis 
Onppev™* Sade dspevoe Tots trots. Ta dé xpéa tov ddurkopevwv 
WV maparAnowa Tots EAadeiots, dradkwrepa Se 3. Zrpovbdv Se 
ovdels eAaev ot S€ Sud~avres tov imméwy™® tayxb eravovto: 

\ DS >  # A a Q 519a 5 , a . VA 
TOAD yap aréora pevyovra, Tois pev Toat*® Spoum, Tais dé mrépv- 
” C4 e 4 , \ XN 39.7 ” “ 

Evy, aipovea, dorep iotiy xpwpevy. Tas d€ wridas, dv tis Taxd 
3 “~68b * Xr lA ‘. UA \ “ LA A 
dvirty,®” éore AapBaverv wérovrar yap Bpayd, dorep répduxes, 
Kal TaXd amayopetovor Ta 58 kpéa adrov yOurta Hy. 


Straits to which the army was reduced by the want of forage, and the 

impossibility of buying corn. 

4. Tlopevdépevor 8@ Sia tavryns ts xwpas ddixvotvras éxt Tov 
Mdoxav otapov, 76 ebpos rAcOpiaiov. "EvratOa Fv modus 
épypn, peyarn, Svopa & atry Kopowry: wepreppeiro 8 airy ims 
tov Mdoxa*!® xixry. ‘'Evravé’ euewvav jpepas tpets Kat ere 

eo 9 A 3 , \ > 7? A Q\ 
oiticavto. §. "EvrevOev efeAavver orabpods epjpovs tpeis Kat 
Séxa, mapacdyyas éveryxovta, tov Evdpdrnv rotapov év defia 
” ‘ > A > VN A +] a A A 
éxwv, Kat adixvetrar ert IIvAas. 'Ev rovrois toils orabpoits 
ToAAG Tov trofvyiwv™* arwAETo rd Atpod* od yap Fv xdpros, 
ovde GAXo ovdev dévdpov, aAAG Yr Hv draca 7 ydpa> ot Se 
€voukovvres Gvous aA€ras Tapa Tov ToTapov dpUrrovres Kat Trot- 

“~ 5 ] ~ \ 3 4 \ 3 4 A 
ovvres ets BaBvAava fyov kat erwAovv Kai dvrayopdfovtes airov 
(wv. 6. Td d¢ orparevpa 6 citos erédure, kat rpiacPar ovK Hy, 
ei pny ev tH Avdig dyopg ev ro Kipou BapBapixg, rhv KariOny 
ddetpwv 7 GAditwv tetrdpwv aiydwv.™* ‘O 8 oiyAos Sivarac 
extra 6Bodods Kai jysoBdrtov ’Arrixods’® 4 Se xariOn dvo xoi- 

7A Q 3 , K , => 3 ? 89 e A 
vikas "Attias éexwpe. Kpéa odv éobiovres™ of orpariras 
dueyiyvovro. 


An instance of the good discipline of the army. 
7. "Hy &€ rovrwv tov orabpav™® obs ravy paxpods yAavver, 


éidte 7 mpos Vdwp BovrorTro™® SiareAéoas, | mpds xtAdv. Kai 
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CYRUS’ ENERGY AND RAPIDITY. [BK.1L CH. v. 


5 mote orevoxwpias Kal mnAov havévros tats apdagats®™ Svozro- 
U4 > 7 € “A “\ A N aN > # ‘ > 
pevrov éréotn 6 Kupos ovv rots rept avrov dpiorots Kat evdarpover- 
Tdrows, kai erage TAovy xat iypyta AaBdvras tov BapBapixod 
otpatov™ cuvexBiBalew ras dudgas. 8. ’Ezet 8’ eddxouy aire 
, A A > ~" > 27 \ A > A , 
cxoAaiws movety, womrep opyn exeAevoe Tovs mept avrov Ilépoas 
‘ iy a “a —\.. £,./ "Ryd Los 
Tovs KpaTioTous Tuverworevoat™ Tas apagas. vOa. dn wepos Te 
“~ 3 ‘4 4 e 4 A ‘\ ” 
Ths evtagias hv OedcacOa. ‘Pipavres yap rods moppupovs 
xavOus, Grou ervyxev Exacros éorynKws,” tevro, dowep av Spapor™> 
N , N tv ; \ “ (4 66 * Ud 
Tus wept vikys, Kat para Kara mpavovs ynAdgov,© Exovres TodTous 
N A A M8 , 3 , ” \ 
Te TOUS ToAUTEAE’S XLTMVAS Kat TAS ToLKiAas avagupidas, Evior Oé 
Kat orperrovs mepi Tols TpayxyAois Kat Wéedva mepl Tals yepoiv’ 
90% XN ‘ Uf > PN 7 B8b _? A A ”~ A of 
evOds 5€ civ TovToLs etomndjoavres™? cis roy mnAdv Oarrov 7 ws 
Tis dy weTo* © yerewpous®” eLexduurav Tas dpagas. 


The rapidity of Cyrus’ movements : its object. Traffic across the river. 


9. Td S¢ ciprav™ SpAos Fv Kipos ws oreviov™ racav tHv 
ear ee J , 9 \ 3 a a ” a 
6oov Kat od StatpiBwr, Grov py eruriticpod evexa 7 Tivos GAAoV 
dvaykaiov éxadélero, vopifwv, dow pev dv Oarrov EXOo1, rorovry*” 
drapacKkevacrorépp Baciret payeioOar, dom S€ cyxodAadrepov, 
rocotTw mrréov cvvayeiper Oar Baoirel orpdrevpa. Kat vvvidetv: 
S Fv TO mpocéxovte™ rov vovv 7 BacrtrAéws dpyy wANOE pev 
Xépas kat avOpdrrwv io xvpa. obc-a,** rots bé pjxert®®® trav 68Ov Kai 

~ PY 4 G ‘\ 8 , 3 @g “ ” 8 Q , \ 5X 
t@ Sucomdo bas Tas Suvdpes doOevns, ef Tes 51a TaXewy Tov TOAELOV 
éroveito. 10. Tlépay 5€ rov Evdpdrouv rorapov"* Kara Tovs 
épijpous oraOpors Hv rods evdaipwv Kai peydAn, dvopa 5 Kap- 
pavdn’ ék tavrns of otpatiOras nydpafoy Ta emerpdera, oxXediats 
SiaBaivovres Hde> SupOepas, ds elyov oreydopata,®” ériuriacay 
xXoprov Kovgov,™* eira cuviyov Kat cvvéeoruv, ws py darrer Oar 
Ths Kappys TO Vdwp’ ert tovTwv SveBasvov Kat éAduBavov ra 
3 4 9 3 2 “A 4 , A . 3 _ “A 
eritydeca, olvov te €k THS PBaAdvov meroinyevov THs ard Tov 
goivixos® Kat virov peXivns tovTo yap hv ev TH xOpG TAEioTov. 


Quarrel between Clearchus and Menon. Menon's soldiers assault 
Clearchus as he passes through their encampment. 


11. ’ApdircEdvrwv 6€ te evravOa Trav Te TOU Mévwvos orpatiw- 
tov™ Kai tov Tov KAedpxov, 6 KAéapyos xpivas ddixety®® tov rou 
Mévwvos mAnyas évéBarev’ 6 dé EADdv rpds Td EavTod oTpdrevpa. 
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Bk. i cu. v.] QUARREL BETWIXT CLEARCHUS AND MENON. 


éAeyev? dxotcavres®” § of orparwras éxaAeratvov kat dpyifovro 
isxupws tp Kredpyy.® 12. Ty 5€ avry ypepg?? KAéapyos 
éXOav éxt rHv SidBaccv Tov rotapov Kai éxet KaTacKeapevos THY 
dyopav adurmeves eri tHv éavrov oxnviy dia Tov Mévwvos orpa- 
revpatos civ GAlyous Tols rept avrév> Kopos S€ otrw tev, dvr’ 
ér. mpoojAavve’ tov 5¢ Mévwvos orpatiwrav Eira cyxifwy Tis, ws 
elde™ tov KAéapyov SteAavvovra, inoe ty a€ivy:* Kai odros pev 
avrov™ jpaprev? GAAos 5¢ ALOw Kat adAos, e’ra modAol, kpavyjs 
yevopevys. 
Clearchus gets together his men with a view to reprisals, and with a troop 
of horse rides up to Menon’s camp. Proxenus interferes. 


13. ‘O 8 xaradedyes eis TO EavTod otpdtevpa, Kal evds 
mapayyeAXet eis Ta Orda: Kal Tos pév GrAitas avrod éxéevoe 
peivar tas dowidas mpds Ta yovata Oéevras,™! avrés 5¢ AaBov 
tovs Opaxas Kal robs immeis of Foav air" ey 7G otpatedpare 
wAcious } TeTrapdKovra, TovTwy Sé ot. rAciotoe Opaxes, YAaUVEV 
ert rots Meévwvos,®* dor’ éxeivous éxrerAHxGar® Kai adrov 
Mévwva, kat tpéxetv eri Ta GrAa* ot S€ Kai éoracay dropovvrTes 
7) mpdypari* 14. ‘O 8S Ipdgevos, ervxe yap torepos mpoc- 
wwv™ Kat tdgis avrp éropévyn tov GrAitav, edOds ody eis Td, 
peoov ayorépwv aywv Gero ra. GrAa Kat edetro Tou Kiedpyov™ 
py twovety ravra, “O 8 éxaXérarvev, Ste adtov éXAlyou Sejoavros 
kataAeve Ojvar®* rpgws A€you T6 avrov rdos, exéAevoe TE adTov 
€x TOU perou eFioracGat. 

The tumult appeased by Cyrus, who points out that his Greek troops can 

only hold their own by being united, 


15. "Ev rtotry S€ erjer xat Kupos xati erideto ro mpaypa’ 
evOds 8’ eAaBe ra raXrra eis Tas xelpas Kai obv Tois Tapovor TOV 
Turtov hKev éAadvwv eis TO perov, Kat Aéyes Tae’ 16. “ KAcapyxe 
kat IIRpdfeve kai ot GdXAoe ot wapdvres “EAAnves, ovK tore 6 TH 
moire.” Et yap teva, dAAnAos* pdynv cuvayere, vopilere év 
TOE TH HpEPS Epe TE KataKexdYerOar™* Kai duds ov roArAd euov™ 
UoTEepov' KaKWs yap TOV HueTepwv éxdvTwWV, wdvTEs odTOL ods 
opare BdpBapor torepiwrepoe Hiv éxovras tov mapa Baotret 
évtwv.”9 17, 'Axodoas tatra 6 Kiedpyos év éaurp éyevero* Kat 
TAvedpevor Guporepos Kata xwpav eOevto ta Gira. 
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ATTEMPTED TREASON OF ORONTES, [Bk. 1 CH. VI. 


CHAPTER VI. 


First glimpse of the enemy’s forces. Orontes, a former rival of Cyrus, 
offers, with a thousand horse, to prevent them from destroying the 
provision and reporting his presence to the king. 

1, "Evrevdbev mpoidvrwv™ épaivero tyvia trmwv Kal Kémpos* 
eixdteto 8 elvat 6 atiBos ds SicytAiwy trrwv. Odtoe rpoidvres® 
éxasov Kat xtAXdov Kat ef te GAAO yphowsov hv. “Opdvrns de, 
Ilépons avinp, yever*®* re rpoojxwv Bucirgct™ Kat ra moAgusa > 
Aeydpevos ev Tols apiorous Ilepowv, eriBovdredes Kipy,™ xat 
apooGev mrodeunoas, KatardXrayeis 86 2. Odros Kipp elev, ei 
avr Soin ®* iaméas xtAious, dre Tobs mpoxatakaiovras iaméas 7 
Katakdvot av évedpevoas™! 7 Cwvtas moAXots avdrav edo Kat 
kwdvoee TOU™ Kale eridvras,® Kal moujoeev, Gore pyrore 
Sivacbar™ airods isdvras 76 Kipou otpdrevpa Bacrret Siayyel- 
Aa To dt Kipp dxotoavri®® ratra eSdxer wpéAtua, elvat, kai 
éxéAevorev atrov AapBdverv pépos rap’ Exdorov Tov Hyepnovuv. 


A letter from Orontes to the king falls into Cyrus’ hands, betraying his 
real object, to desert with this force to Artaxerxes. He is brought to 


trial. 

3. ‘O 8 ’Opdvrns vopioas éroipous efvas atrp™ rods tiarréas 
ypddet erurroAnv mapa Pactr€a, dre gor? éxwv trmeis ws av 
Sivntas wArAeiorouss GAA dpdoas Tois avrov immevow éxédevev ws 
didov avrév trodéxerIa. 'Kvav de ev ty erurtoAg Kal ris 
apocGev gdirias™ tropvipara Kat riotews. Tatrny trav em- 
aroAny Sidwor rirty avdpt, ws wero’ 6 dé AaBov Kipp didworr. 
4, ’Avayvods®® 8 avrnv 6 Kupos cvAAapBdver "Opdvrny, xat 
ovykaXei eis THY Eavtod oxynviyv Ilepa@v rots dpicrovs tov epi 
avrov®* érrd: kat rods rov EAAjvwr otparnyovs éxéeXevev Grditas 
dyayeiv, rovrous 5¢ Oér Oar ra Grra rept THY avTOU oxnviv. Oi 
S¢ ratra éroinrav, dyaydvres ws TpiaxtAiovs drditas. 5. KAée- 
apxov Se kat elow mapexdrere cipBovdAov,®” ds ye™ cai air@ Kat 
rots dAAous eOdKer mpoTipnOnvar padriora tov ‘EAAnvwv. ’Enet 
& efnrAOev,4 eEjyyetde trois pirous tHv Kpiow tov ’Opdvrov as 
éyévero* ov yap amréppytov fv. 6. "Edn d€ Kipov dpyxew rod 


Adyou® dée 
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Bk. Lcu. vi.] WHOIS BROUGHT TO TRIAL AND EXECUTED. 


Cyrus’ speech. He recounts his previous relations with Orontes, who 
confesses that he has treated him so badly that he might fairly distrust 
his word, tf he were to promise again to be his friend. 


“TlapexdAcoa tpis, dvdpes piror, Srus™ civ ipiv BovAeve- 
@ dé 4 > @ N A @ ~ N Q 3 Q Ld “A 
pevos 6 tt Sixaidv éore™ Kai mpds Oeov Kat rpds avOpurwv, ToUTO 
apaéw mept Opdyrov rovtovi. Tovrov yap mpwrov pév 6 €uos 
e ” 
matnp ewxey trynKoov elvar™ euoir eret Sé taxOeis, ws épy 
avrés, td TOU Euov adeAGod™*® ofros éroAcunoev Euol, Exwv THY 
> , 3 4 . 3 A aN Xr “A 3 4 
ev Lapderuv axporoAw, Kal eyw avrov mpooroAcuwv eroinga, 
adore dd£a1 rovrp Tov mpds eye roAguov™ ratcacGat, Kai defcav 
éAaBov xai wxa* peta tavta,” épy, “d ’Opédvra, eorey 6 718 
noixnoa ;” ’Amrexptvaro, Ste ov. 7. IdAuw d€ 6 Kipos pura, 
“ Ovxovy torepov, ds avros ov Gporoyels, ovdey tm’ Epovd adiKor- 
pevos aroords eis Mucots xaxiis éroles TH éunv xwpayv, 6 71% 
éduvw ;” "Edy 6 ’Opdvrns. “Ovxovy,” épy 6 Kupos, “ord ad 
” ‘ a 8 , 2006 2v 4 Res. Asotin ‘ 
éyvas TH ceavrov Sivapiv, EAOdy ext tov THs ’Aprépidos Bupov 
perapererv®® ré coe EpyoOa wal mweicas eve muctd madi eSwKds 
\ 9 3 A A An ¢ , e 3 , e 
pou kat éXaBes rap’ eyov;” Kat ravd mpoddyes 6 Opovras 
aA 3 e Le ‘4 
8. “Ti odv,” pn 6 Kipos, “dduxnbets tm’ ewovd vov To TpiTov 
9 , 89 . , ”? 27 on) , 
ériBovredwv™ pou pavepds yéyovas ;” Eimdvros d¢ tov ’Opovrov, 
> > , e Lal > ? e 
Gri ovdey adixnbels, Npwrncev 6 Kupos avrove ““Oporoyels obv 
x. 3 NN # ip) 2) > “N > 7/ 9 © 3 4 
qept ene Gdixos®® yeyevno Oar ;” “"H yap avayKn,” én o ’Opov- 
€ A ” , 
as. "Ex tovrov radu npdtnoev 6 Kupos, “"Ert ody av yévoro 
aA 2 A 3 A16 , > Var , 5 fan \ 
To Ep adeAPp*® ror€guros, euot d€ hiros Kat murros;” “O de 
3 > , Lal la ” 
direxpivato Sri, “ovd’ ef yevoiunv, © Kupe, coi y av morte ert 


bd Far pe.3° 


oe 


The generals all adjudge him worthy of death. He ts led away to the 
tent of the chief of the guard, and ts never seen again. 


9. Ipés ratra Kipos etire rots rapovory, ““O pév avnp rovavra 

pev reroinke, Toravra 5¢ Aéyers tuov™® dé ob mpwros, & KAEapye, 
” ‘ i) 4, 

drdpynvat yvwpnv, 6 te cor Soxei.” KaAéapxos de ele rade: 

“SupBovrAedw eyo tov avipa rovrov éxrodov moreio Oar ws 
, “ \ \ 

TAXUTTO, ws pynkert d€)™ rovrov prAdrrevOar, adAG cXoAn 7 

aA > QA la a 

npiv To Kara Tovrov efvar*®* rods EDeAovTas PiAovs Tovrous cv 

moety.” 10, Tavry & ry yvopy™ edn Kat tods GAAS mpoo- 

GérOas, “Mera ratra,” épy, “xeAevovros Kipou éAaBov THs 

ray 


CYRUS PREPARES FOR BATTLE. [Bk.1 CH. Vit. 


, N 3 , > A 4 a > 4, ‘ € 
Covns tov ’Opdwrnv exit Oavary daravrTes avacravres Kat ot ovy- 
yevets: elra 8¢ eEhyov avrov ols mpoceraxOy.” 'Enet 5¢ eldov 
adrov olrep mpdaOev mpocexivour, kai TéTe MpoveKivyTay, Kalmep 
eiSdres,84 Sre ert Oavdtp dyorro. 11. ’Emel S¢ ets rHv ’Apramd- 
Tov oKynviv eionXOn Tov murtotatov tov Kipov oxyrrodxov, 

A Led ” “ 3 4 ” @ 4 UO. \ 1O€ A 
peTa tavra ovre (Wvta ’Opdvrnv ovre reOvnKdra ovdeis efde ru- 
Tote, ovde Grws aréDavev™ ovdeis cidds EXeyev’ eikafov 5 aAXot 
dAAws: ragos S€ ovdeis ruwore avrov epavn. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Cyrus, in hourly expectation of coming across the enemy, reviews his 
troops during the night. Subsequent council of war. 


1. "Evrevdev eEcAatver bia ris BaBvAwvias orabpods tpeis, 
mapordyyas Sudexa. "Ev 8 rp tpiry orabu@ Kiupos eLeraccy 
A A ¢ la \ “ 4 2 ~ ? A 2 
movetrar TOV “HAAnvwv Kat Tov BapBdpwv ev TO wedi wept péras 
4 IQ7 3 \ 2 “A 4 , 43a ‘\ ~ 
vixtas’ éddKe. yap eis THY Extovoav Ew nkewv Baorrtea®*® civ ro 

- , \ 3202 , Cy A a 
oTparevpats payovpevov’ Kat exéeAeve KAéapxov pev tov defrov 
, 35 «Ct - Q Mé de ‘\ 6 Xo ” 3 A be 
Képus™ ayeio Gar, Mevwva d€ tov Oerradrcgv tov evwvipor, autos 
Se rods éavrov Suérage. 2. Mera d¢ rav éféracww dua ry ervovoy 
HLEPG HkovrTes avToporc mapa peydrov Baordéws™ darnyyeAAov 
, AY aA ? “A Le) N , XN 
Kvpy mepi ris BaotAéws orpatias. Kipos 8€ avyxadéoas tots 

‘ \ ‘ “ e 7 7 ~ 
oTparnyovs Kat Aoxayovs tov “EAAyjvwv ovveBovdredverd rE, ras 
” ‘ , a. 54b . 98 , , gst aN 
ay THy paynv ovotro,™ kai avros mapjver Oapoivov* roudde- 


Cyrus appeals to the Greeks to fight as becomes freemen, and not to be 
scared by the numbers of the foe. They that fight in his cause shall 
be well rewarded, whether they elect to return home, or to make his 
kingdom their permanent abode. 


3. “70 dvdpes “EAAnves, ovK dvOpmrwv™* dropav BapBdpwv 
Tuppadxors bas dyw, dAAQ vopifwv™* dpeivovas®” kat xpeirrovs 
ToAAGv BapBdpwv™ spas elvor, Sia tovTo mpovéAaBov. “Orzrws 
oby érerHe™® avdpes a£ror THs éAevdepias, Fs** KexTyoHe, Kai 
trép Hs bpas éym evdarpovitw. Et yap ire, dre riv éAevOepiav 


Bk. L cH. vi.] AND SPURS THE GREEKS BY PROMISES. 


éAoipny av™? avri dv éxw mavrwy kai dAAwY TroAAarAaciwv. 
4. “Orws 5€ kai cidqre,™ eis olov epxerOe dyava, eyo tpas eidas 
dddfu. To pev yap rAnO0s roXd Kai kpavyy roAAg eriagw:?* dv 
Se ravra dvdoyno 6,8" ra. dAdo)? Kai aicydver Iai por Soxw, otovs 
ea A “ 3 “« A ” > A e “ Q 
piv yvwoerOe Tovs ev tH xopg Gvras avOpwrors. “Ypov de 
. la) ” Q > ? o > Av € A Q 4 ” 

dvipav Gvrwv Kat evTdApwv yevopevwv, eyo ipwv Tov pev oixade 
BovAdcpevov amévat tots !* oikoe (nAwrov roujow areAOetv, roA- 
Aods Sé ofuas roujoesy Ta rap’ éwot éXérOas avi TwV oiKo.”>* 


The extent of the Persian empire is a guarantee of his power 
to fulfil this promise. 

5. ’Evravda TavAirns rapov, puyds Zdptos, rurtds 5¢ Kipy,'* 
elre> “Kat piv, & Kupe, Aéyourd tives, Ste rOAAG bur yyy vov dia 
7d év Towvryp elvar Tov Kuvdbvou mpootdvros’™ av 8 ed yévnrai™” 
Ti, ov pepvnoOai cé pac’ Evtor Se, ovd’ i pepvord te Kat BovActo, 
SivacGar av™ drodovva: doa truryvy.” * 6. ’Axotoas Tatra 
éXefev 6 Kupos: “’AAX’ eore pev npiv,* & dvdpes,  apx7 7 
Tatpya mpos pev peonuBpiav peéexpt od Sia xadpa ov Sivavras 
oixeiy GvOpwirot, mpos S€ apxrov péxpte od Sid yeypwvar Ta 5’ ev 
peow tottov™ rdvra® carparevovoty of Tov epov adeAGod Piro. 
7. “Hy & apets vixnowpev, npas Set tobs nuetépouvs pidrovs rov- 
twv™ eyxpareis moujoa ote ov TovTo Sédoixa, p74 ovK exw, 
56 te 60 Exdoty Tov pirwv, dv ed yéevytat, GAAG pr) OK Exw 
ixavovs, ofs 0.  “Ypov™® 8 tov “EAAnvw Kat orépavov éExdory 
xproovy Siow.” 8, Ot dé ravra dxotoavtes avrot Te Foray roAd 
apoOupdrepos Kat trois dAAos eEnyyeAAov. Eiopecay dé map’ 
avrov of Te OTpaTnyot Kal tov GAAwY “EAAjvwn tives dfvovvres 
eidévat, ti our” éorat, edy Kparnouciv. > ‘OQ sé éumriirrAds 
Grdvrwv THY yvapnv aarerepire. 


The captains try to dissuade Cyrus from taking part in the battle. 


9. IlapexeXevovro S¢ avrg mdvres, doourep SteAéyovto, p47) 
payer Oar,@* GAN? GruvBev Eavrov rérrecOa, "Ev 8 7Q Kapp 
rovrp KXéapxos &8€ ws ypero tov Kipov: “Oie ydp cou 
paxeirbar, & Kupe, rov ddeAdpdv ;” “Nx Ai’,’”’ Edn 6 Kipos, 
“eirep ye Aapeiov xat Tlapvodridds éore mais, euds 88 ddeA qos, 
ovK Gpayel Tata éyd AjPopuas,” as 


ARTAXERXES FALLS BACK BEFORE HIM, [Bx.1 cu. vit. 


Numbers of the opposed forces. 

10. 'EvravOa 87 év ry eEorAwia dpiOuss eyevero Tov pev 
EAAnvwv doris pupia kal rerpaxooia, meAtacral S€ dSirxéAror 
Kat wevraxdotot, Tov d€ peta Kuvpov BapBdpwv déxa prpiddes xat 
dppata Speravyndépa dudi ta eixoot. 11. Tov S rodepiwv 
éXéyovro eva ExaTov Kal eixooe pupiddes Kal appara, Speravnpédpa 
Staxdota, "“AXrXow S€ oav éEaxwyirtor trmeis, Gv®™ ’Aptayép- 
ons Wpxev’ odro & ad mpd atrov BactAéws retaypévor Foav. 
12. Tov 5 BactAéws orpareipatos Foav &pxovres, kal oTpatyyot 
Kal nyeLoves, TETTApES, THLGKOVTA pupiddwy exacros, ’ABpoxdpuas, 
Twoadépvys, TwBpias, ’ApBdxns. Tovrwv 8 mapeyevovro ev TH 
paxn évevyxovra pupiddes kai appara Speravndpdpa éxardov Kat 
mevtyKxovta: “ABpoxdyas 8 torépnoe THS paxyns™ npéepas™ 
mévte, &x Powixns éAatvvwv. 13. Tatra S& yyeAAov mpds 
Kipov of avroporAyjoavres éx TV ToAEuiwy Tapa peydAou 
BactAéws mpd THs paxns, Kai peta THV paxnv, ot torepov 
EAnPOnoav tov roAcuiwv, TadTa HyyeAAov. 


Artaxerxes abandons his first line of defence,—a trench specially dug as 
a protection against the invaders, with one end resting on the wall of 
Media, and the other all but joining the Euphrates. Cyrus with his 
army passes inside tt, 

14. ’EvredOey 5 Kipos efeAavver oraOusv eva, rapacdyyas 
tpels, TvvTeTAaypEev TY OTpareipate mavrTi®® Kai TO “EAAnViK@ 
kat tT) BapBapixy’ vero yap tatry TH HEpat®® payeio Oar Bace- 
déa Kara yap péecov®® tov oradpsv tovtoy rddppos Fv dpuKTy 
Baleta, 7d pev ebpos épyviat révre,® 16 8 BdOos cpyuiat rpeis. 
15. Ilaperéraro S€ 7 radpos avw 8a tov mediov emi SWdexa 
Tapardyyas péexpe TOU Mydeias reixous: évOa. 54 eioiv-at Sudpvyes, 
dé Tov Tiypytros rorapov peovoat eiot Sé rértapes, TO pev 
edpos tAcOptatar, Babeias 5? ioyvpws, kat rAota wrt Ev adrais 
ovtaywyd eioBddAovor 5é eis tov Evppdrnv, Siadeirovor 8 
éxdoTn mwapacdyynv, yépupa: 8’ ere. "Hv & aapa tov 
Evdpdrnv rapodos orev) peragd tov rorapou™® Kai THs Tadppov 
ws elkooe rodwv™* 7d edpos. Tatrnv 8 mv radpov BactActs 
peyas tovet dvtt épiuartos, ereidy ruvOdverar Kipov mpovedav- 
vovra,*8¢ 16. Tavrnv 5) rv mdpodov Kipés tre xai 7 orparia 


Bk. i.cuH. vil.] BUT PRESENTLY MAKES A STAND. 





rapnrOe kai éyévovro eiow tis Tddpov.™ Tavry pev ody TH Hpéepa 
ovK euaxéraro Bactreds, dAX’ troxwpoivrwv gavepa Foray cal 
trrwv Kat avOpwmrwv™ ityvn ToAAd. 


A soothsayer’s reward. 


18. ’Evrav0a Kitpos 2tAavov xarécas tov 'Apmpaxudryy, 
paver, Ewxev avt@ Sapexots SurytAlovs bre ty évdexdry az’ 
éxeivys THS®* yépas mpdrepov Ovdpevos elev adr@, ér. Bacrr€ds 

> a 47 be e “A Ky 8’ L e 66 O > LA ” A 
ov paxetrat*™ Séxa juepwov, Ktpos & elzrev UK Gpa éTu paxel- 
; , 3 a a. ¢ 27 aN > 9 , 88 b 
Tat, et év Tavrats ov paxetras Tals Huépatss éav 8 ddAnOevoys, 
brio xvovpai cot Séxa téAavta.” Tovro rd xpuciov tore daé- 
Swxev, éret™ crapnAOorv ai Séxa Hepa. 
Relaxation of watchfulness in Cyrus’ army. 

19. ’Exet & eri ry radpy ovk éxwAve Bactreds 15 Kipov 
orparevpa SiaBaivery, doge kai Kipy xat rots dXXouws dreyvwxevar 
Tou paxerOas bore TH boTepaig, Kipos éropevero jucAnpévus 
parrov. 20. Ty Se tpiry eri re Tov dpparos® xaOypevos THVv 

? 3 a \ 33 7 > , ” Q € ” Q \ N 
mopeiay eroteito Kat oAiyous ev Taker ExwWY Td avTov, Td 5€ woAD 
avr@ dvarerapaypevov™* éropedero, kat TOV GrAwy Tois oTpATLW- 

a 32 \ ¢€ ~ ” , ¢ 4 
Tats ToAXa ert apagaov HyovTo Kal vro(vyiwy. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


An alarm ts given that the enemy are approaching. 
Cyrus’ order of battle. 


1. Kai 48n re Hv dui dyopav rAnOovcav Kai rAnoiov Av 6 
orabuos, évOa euedre xaradverv,*° yvixa Tarnyvtas, avnp Wépons 
tov audi Kopoy rurrov,™* mpodpaiveras éAatvwv ava Kpdros 
e PY “~ “a © 19a N AS “ * 93 4 2 , A 
iSpovvre tO irmy,* Kai evOds mao, ols éveriyxavev, €Boa Kat 
BapBapixas cai ‘EXAnvixas, ére BaotAeds obv oTparedpart TOAAD 

, 47 <2? c , "hv@a 87 ri 
mporépxerat* ws eis padynv taperxevacpévos. 2. “EvOa dy rods 
LA >. 7? >. 7 \ IN 7 e949 ‘\ 4 XN 
tTdpaxos éyévero’ avrixa yap éddxouy ot "EAAnves Kat mavres Se 
drdxros oii" érirevcia Oar, 3. Kipds te xararndjoas amo 


XN 
Tov dpparos tov Odpaxa évédv, kat dvaBas™” eri rov iarmov Ta 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THE FORCES. [BK. 1 CH, vit. 


TaATa €is TAS xeEipas EAaBe, Tois Te GAXOLS aoe TapHyyedAEv 
éforAiCerBar™ Kai xadioracOas eis THy Eavrovd tagiv exacrrov. 
4. "Ev0a 8) otv roAAQ orovdy; Kabioravro, KAéapxos® peév a. 
SeEtad Tov Képaros Exwv mpds TH Evdpdry rotrap, Tpdgevos Se 
3 4 e 9 8 A Lal UA \ N A 4 XN 
Exdpevos, of & GAAOL pera TovTov, Mévwv S€ kal 76 orpdrevpa Td 
evivupov Képas Exye TOU “EXAnvixov. 5. Tov 8 BapBapixov 
trmets pev TladAaydves eis xtAlovs rapa KAéapxov eornoav év TO 
SeEim Kat 7d “EAAnvexdv meAtacriKxov, ev 5€ TH evwowipw ’Aptaids 
te, 6 Kupov tirapyxos, xat rd GAAo BapBapixdv. 6. Kupos dé 
kat traeis tobrov dcrov é€axdoror wrdiucpévos Odpaks®* pev avrot 
kat "rapapnpidiots Kat xpdvere awavres tAnv Kupouy Kipos dé 
An Bb # “ ‘\ > ‘ , Gi Ps rE Se 
prrqyv®” éxwv trav Kkepadjy els THY paxynv KaOioraro’ éyerat 
kai Tovs dAAous Tlépoas YuAais tais xepadrais ev ro modu dia- 
? e > @ LA e Q K ? 8 > N 
kwdeveverv. 7% Ot & trmor mavres ot pera Kupov® e?yov Kai 
mpopeturidia Kat mpoorepvidsa elyov 5€ kal payxaipas ob timmeis 


“EAAnvixas. 


In the afternoon the Persian army comes in sight. Description of it. 


8. Kai 48n te qv pécov mpépas Kai ovrw katrapave’s Hoay ot 
y e 4 de 4 > 4 82 > a A @ 
wodguroe’ yvika O€ detAn eytyvero, édavy Koviopros womep 
, ‘ t ‘ aA @ ” 4 2 a 
vepeAn A€vK}, xpovy b€ Tvxvp vorepov Gowep peAavia Tis Ev TY 
ao > A 4 qq Q 3 A > 4 lA A A 
medi ert modv. “Ore d€ €yytrepov eyiyvovro, Taxa 67) Kat 
4 ” N € 4 .) € UA A 
XaArKos Tis notTpamre Kat at Adyxat Kal at rates Katapavels 
> 4 SN e ~ \ 14 a’ A Aw 3 
éyiyvovto. 9. Kai foav immets pev AcvKoPdpaxes eri Tov evur- 
, a r , 2\2 , 2% (OM 
vopov tuv odepiwv' Tiuroadepvns eXeyero rovTrwy™ apyxe: 
3 , Q 4 a, 3 4 xv ¢€ A Q 4 
Exopevor S€ ToOUTWY yeppoddpot, Exdpevot Sé OwATTaL TY TodHpeETe 
Evrtvats aowiow: Aiytrrio & odroe eAéyovto elvare GAXou 8’ 
urmeis, GAAot togéra Ildvres 8 obroe xara Ovn ev rraoip 
mwAnpe davOpdrwv exaorov® +d EOvos émopetero. 10. Ipé 8 
avrov appara StaXdetrovra™®! gyyvdv da’ ddAjAw 7a 57) Speravy- 
v UA A A 3 “~ ? t4 3 4 
dopa kadovpevar efyov 5é ra. Sperava ex tov afdvwv eis TAGYLOV 
drorerapeva®® Kat tard trois Sédpors eis yhv BAErovra, ast %*- 
Swaxdrresvy Srp evrvyxavorev. “H &€ yvapn Fv ds eis ras rages 
tov “EAAjvev éA@vra Kat Svaxdyovra. 11. °O pévroe Kiupos 
elrev, Gre kaXéoas TrapexeAcvero™ trois "EXAnot THY Kpavyny TwV 
iA 3 3 A “A 12 b) Q a 3 A 
BapBapwv dvéxerOat, &beioOn Tovto'™ ov yap Kpavyi, adAa 
Ty], WS advurroy, Kal Hovy | &v iow Kat Bpadéws mpooyerav. 
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Bk. i. cH. viil.] FINAL PREPARATIONS FOR BATTLE. 


Cyrus ts anxious that the Greeks shall face the centre of the Persian army 
where the King ts: Clearchus ts afraid of being outflanked. 

12. Kai év rovrp Kipos rapeAaivwy avrés ctv Iliypyte ro 
Eppnvel kat dAXows tpirtv 7 rérrapoe TH Kicdpyw éBda aye 7d 
OTPATEUpLG Kara PéToV TO TOV TOAELiWV, Gre éxed Bacireds ein-™ 
“Kady tour,” épn, “vixopev, ravO’ yuiv? reroinra.” 13. ‘Opwv4 
5¢ 6 KXéapyxos 76 perov oridos nat dxovwy Kipov™ ew dvra*** 
rou ‘EAAnvixod evwvipou BacrAéa’ rovotrov yap 7A} Oe.2* repuny 
Bacircdts,- dare pérov 7d Eavrov Exwv tov Kupov evwvipou é£w 
que GAN cpus 6 KAéapyos ovk 7OeAcv droordcas ard Tov 
morapov 76 Se£tov Képas, PoBovpevos py KuKAWHEin** Exatépwbev, 
_ to 8 Kbpw azexpivaro, Gre avr@ péXot, Grus Kadws éxou,° 


Final preparations. The watchword. 
14. Kat év rotrp tO xatp@ To piv BapBapixdy orpdrevpo. 


Opados mpoyet, Td 58 “EXAnveKdv ert Ev TH aiT@ pévov ouverdr- 
Tero €k Twyv ere xpootvTwr.® Kai 6 Kipos rapeAatvwy®® ov 
WAVY TPOS GVT@ TH oTparevpate KareHearo éExatépwoe aroBXAEerwv 
eis Te TOUS TWOAELIOUS Kat Tots Pidrovs. 15. "[ddv S€ adrdv dd 
Tov EAAnviKot Zevopuv ’AOnvaios, treAdoas as cvvavTpoas,* %- 
Hpero, et ts mapayyéAre 6 8 erurrqoas ele kai Neyer éxéAcve 
woo, Ste Kat Ta iepa Kara Kal Ta oddyia KaAd. 16, Tatra 
dé A€ywv, OopiBov™ jrovce Sia Tov Td€ewv idvros, Kat HpETo, Tis 
6 OdpuBos ein. ‘O S [KXréapyxos] etrev, Gre rd UvVOnpa Tapép- 
xetar Sevrepov 75n. Kat os eOadpare, tis mapayyéArer,® Kai 
npeto, 6 tt ein® 76 ovvOnpa, “O & daexpivaro éru ZEYZ TOTHP 
KAI NIKH. ‘O & Kupos dkoivas, “’AAAG S€éxopat re,” Edy, 


“ xnal TouTO EOTU.”’ 


Commencement of the battle. The Greeks, by a somewhat disorderly 

charge, drive before them the left wing of the Persian army. 

17. Tatra & eizady eis riv éavrod xwpav drjAavve> Kal ovKére 
tpl, 4 Térrapa orddia*® Suecxéernv to pddayye am’ adAjAwv, 
Hvixa erasdvi(ov te of EXAnves kat mponpxovTo daytios iévat Tots 
moXepios. 18, ‘Os dé ropevopévwv™ eLexvpaive Ts THS PdAayyos, 
TO émtheurdpevov ypEato Spdpp* Oetv: Kat dua éepOéey~avro 


mavtes olov® rep to "Evvarip éAeAifovor, kai mavres Sé EOeov. 
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THE BATTLE OF CUNAXA, FATAL [Bx.1. CH. VII. 





Aéyovow 8€ tives ws Kal tals domiot mpds 7A Sdpata ovmrnoay 
poBov rovodvres tots tows. 19, Ipiv 8 régevpa efexvel- 
o6ar™* éxxXA{vovory of BapBapos Kat pevyovor. Kai évratOa 5) 
ediwxov pev Kata Kpdtos of "EAAnves, éBdwv Se GAARA py ®* 
Oety Spduw, GAN’ év ra€et érerOar. 20. Ta & appara épépovro, 
Ta pév 80’ adrtav tov modepiwv, Td St Kat Sid rOv “EAARVV, Kevd. 
nvedxwv.8* Oi & eet rpoidoey,©” Stioravro’ gore § doris Kat 
KateAnpOyn Gomep év immodpdue éxmAayels’ Kat ovdev pévroe ovde 
Tovtov Twabeiy Epacay, ovd’ GAXos 8 trav "EAAnvwy év tavry TH 
paxyn eradev ovdeis ovdev,4 rAjv éri ro evuovipw toFevOnvai tus 
éXéyero, 


Meanwhile Artaxerxes, holding the centre of the line, ts free from attack, 
and not knowing of the defeat of his left, prepares to wheel round with 
his right wing, and surround the troops of Cyrus. The latter, who 
has been watching this movement, makes a vigorous attack upon the 
King’s guard and routs them. 


21. Kipos & é6pav tots “EAAnvas vixdvras®® 76 Kal abrots 
kat Swxovtas, Wodpevos Kat mpooKvvotpevos 45n ws BactAeds 
bro" tov dud’ adrov, od8’ ds £4 On SidKerv,* dAAQ ovveore- 

7 ” \ “A b) € ma ¢ , e , > 
papevny Exwv THY TOV Ov EavT@ ELakoviwy iméwy Tafiv Eérepe- 
Aeiro, 6 te moujoes™ Bactreds. Kai yap nde avrov, ore pécov 

a) A 
€xoe tov Tleporxot orparedparos. 22. Kat mdavres 8’ of tov 
BapBdpwv apxovres pévov Exovtes TO abrov yyouvTo, vouifovres 
4 \ 3 3 4 rf A e 3 XN 7 A € A 
ovTw Kat ev aodareoraty elvat, qv 7H ioxds avrov éexaréepwler, 
A ” tA 4 e 7 a 14 > Q 4 iF) 65 
Kat el te mapayyetAas xpy orev, nicer av xpdvy atc baver Oar 
A 4 K A ‘ ‘\ , , ” ~ e ~ 
TO oTparevpa. 23, Kai BacrAcds 67 Tére pecov Exwv THS avToU 
oTpaTias Guus Ew éyévero Tov Kipov edwvipov Képaros.™ ’Eret 
de ovdels avr@ eudyero™ éx Tov évavriov, ovdé Tots avrov Teray- 
pevots eumpoo bev, éréxaprrev™ ws eis KixAwow. 24. “EvOa 87) 
Kupos Setoas, un Grurbev yevopevos kataxdyy®* 76 “EXAnvexov, 
2 a, > 4 \. 3 A A a € 4 ” A \ 
éAavvet avtioss kat euBardwov orv trois eEaxoriows veK@ Tos TPO 
Bacrréws teTaypévovs kat eis pvyiv Expee rods eLaxtoyxtXéovs, 
kat amroxretvat XE Prog 8B Os. pn E v t’A E 
yeTas avros TH €avrov xeipit ’Aprayepony 
-. 0 ow JIA Ke) 7 2£ . 327 , 
tov apxovra avTwav. 25, ‘Qs 8 9» tporn eyevero, Staoreipovras 

“ e K UA e 4 > ‘ co € 4 58a A , 
kat ot Kipov é£axdovoe eis TO Sidbkerv dppnoavres,8* Any ravy 
dAlyou dug’ avrov xateAcipOnoay, oxeSdv of Gpotpdamefor KaXov- 


peevou. 
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Bk. L cH. viul.] ENCOUNTER OF CYRUS AND HIS BROTHER. 


He then rushes in a fury upon the King and wounds him: but in 
the mélée which ensues he is himself wounded and slain. One of his 
officers, faithful to him to the last, throws himself on the body, and 
slays himself, or is slain by order of the King. 


26. Xiv rovras Se dv xafopg Bactr\éa Kai 7d apd’ exeivov 
aotipos’ Kat evs ov nvéryxero, GAN’ ecimav, “Tov avépa dpa,” 
gy bd a" Q /.,38a Q a , ‘N , Q fe) 
ero ex” avrov kai raies®™* xara 76 oTepvov Kat TitpwoKes Sia. TOU 
Odpaxos, ds dynos Kryvias 6 iatpés, cat iar Oas adros®** 7d tpatpd 
gyno, 27, Ilalovra 8 avrév dxovrifee tis madt@ vrs Tov 
6fOadrpov Biaiws cai évratOa paydpevors kat Bartreds kai Kupos 

4 e 3 .] > Q e A € ? € , N “A > \ ? 
Kat of dud’ avrovs trrép éxarépov, orécot pev Tov audi Baorréa 
aréOynoxov,™ Krnyoias eyes wap’ exeivy yap Fv° Kipos 8 

> 2 27 \ 2 \ Ce # a ee an eee 25 
avrds Te dréBave kat 6xTw of Gpurros TwY Tepi avrov ExetyTO er 

3 ? 4 » ] € . ar.) “~ , 
avry. 28. ’Aprardrs 8 6 murrétaros airy THV oKyTTOVYWV 
Oepdxwv éyerat, érad) rerroxdra®” efde Kipov, xatamrndjvas 
ard Tov irrov mepirerciv air. 29. Kai of pév dace Baorréa 
xeXevoral tive, eriopdgat avrov Kipy,” ot § éavrov emeopdfar Gar 

“w 
oracdpevoy Tov axivaKxny elxe yap xpvoovv Kal orperrov & 
epdpes cat Wédia cat tTaAAa, Womep of apurtor Ilepowv: éreri- 
pyro yap trd Kupov 8¢ etvordy te kai murtéTyTa. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Character of Cyrus. His royal nature showed itself in his earliest 
years. Careful training of the Persian court, where he made himself 
remarkable by his modesty and his bravery. Anecdote of the latter. 


1. Kupos pév ody otrws éreActrycev, avip dv [lepoay trav pera 
Ktpov tov dpxaiov yevopévwv® BactAcxararés te kal dpyew 
afwdTatos, ws Tapa tdvrwv 6podoyeiras tov Kipov™ Soxotvrwy 
3? UA 6. 2 II “A A a ” ag vA B8b @ > 
év welpg yeverOar. 2. Ipwrov pév yap Ere rats dv, Gre érat- 
Severo kai oiv To ddeAGQ Kat aiv Tois dAAas raw, rdvrwv 
mavra**® xpdrurtos évopifero. 3, Ildvres yap of trav dpiorwy 
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CYRUS BY FAITHFULNESS AND LIBERALITY [8x. & cn. rx. 


Tlepowy aides ewi tais BaotAéws Pipats wadevovrar: évOa 
ToAAnY pev Tuoppoovyny Katapabos av ris,*” aicypdy 8 ovdey 
ovr’ dxovoat ovr’ ety corr, 4. Oewvrar 8 of aides Kai rovs 
Tipwpevovs td BartAéws*® Kai dxovovrt, kat dAAovs aripafo- 
pévovs’ ote EvOds rraides dvres™? pavOdvovow™*® dpyeyw re Kal 
cpxerGar, 5. “EvOa Kipos aidnpoverraros piv mp@rov tav 
HAckwwrov™® edxee elvat, tois® re rpeoBurépos Kal trav éavTod 
vrodecorépwv™ parrAov reiPerOat, Exerra S€ dtAcw@éraros Kat 

a. @ 19a 2 “A 6. aA Q ~ > Q 
tots imros*®* apurra ypnoOac’ Expivov & avrov Kai rev eis Tov 
woXAepov Epywv,™ rokixns Te xai dxovrioews, prAopabéoraroy eZvat 
kat peXernpdétraroy, 6. ’Eaei 5 ty HAukia Empere, kat didro- 
Onpétaros Fv Kat mpos Ta Onpia pévroe dtAoKivdvveraros. Kai 
Gpktov wore exipepopevnv ov«x Experev, GAAA oupreroy Kare- 

, 23 aA @ SUA \. Oo” yous ) . 
ordoOn ab tov trmov, kal Ta pev Erabev, Sv kal Tas wrecArAds 
gavepas®® eZye, réAos 5é Katéxave’ kal roy rparov pevros BonO%- 
cava roAXois!® paxapurrov eroinoey. 

As a governor he was eminently a man of his word, and a firm friend, 

never deserting those whom he had once taken up. 

7. "Eret 5¢ xateréupOn trd tov warpos catparns Avdias re 
kat Ppvyias ths peydAns cat Kamzasdoxias,™ orparnyos 6€ Kat 
mavrwv amedelx On, ots xaOyxe eis Kaorwrov rediov dbpoifer Oar, 

~ \ > ¢ e A q@ N ‘4 la 43b ” o 
mpwrov piev ewederEev avrov, Gre wept rAEio-TOV rototTo,*? et TY OrEI- 
caito™® Kat ef ty ovvOoiro Kai ef TY VTdTXOLTO TL, pydev™ 
pevderOar.%* 8, Kai yap odv ériorevoy pév avry ai rode ere 
Tpemopevat, ériotevov 8 ot avdpes’ Kal ef tis mwoAgusos éyéevero, 
orewapevov Kipov*® 8° erioreve pndév av mapa tas orovdas 
madetv. 9. Tovyapovv éret Tiroadepver*® erodcunoe, Tava ai 
moAes éexovcat Kipov eiAovro avri Tircadéepvovs rAjv MiAnociwv. 
Obroe 8, Gre ov— AOeX€ Tovs Pevyovras mpoecOar, EefoBovvro 

> # SN “ ” 3 , \om” @ 3 ” 
avrov. 10. Kai yap épyy ercdeixvuro kai EAeyev, Gre ovK av more 

a 3 . @ , > A > #4 3@) > \ a 
mpootro, ewet arag diros avrois éyevero, ovd’ et Ere pév petous 
, 63c ” de , 4 
yéevouvro,° ere SE Kdxtov mpaferay. 


Liberal in his rewards, he was stern in his punishments of evil-doers. 

11. Pavepis 8’ yv Kai, e¢ ris Te ayaddov  KaKov Tounoeey 
24 a , .59 , 9A , 2 A Be e 
GuTov, veKayv wecpwpevos’™ Kat evyny O€ TLves aUTOU ELEheEpov, ws 
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Bk. i. CH. Ix.] ATTACHED MEN TO HIM. 





4 43b “~ 4 ~ 4 4, 62 N Q > a N 
evxa:T0® zocovrov xpdvov (Hv, ore vixyn™ Kal Trois ed Kat rods 
Kax@s rovouvras dAcfdpevos. 12. Kai yap obv rXcioros 87 avrg 
er 3 V _A_ 949 @ A_ 2 , ‘ , \ , 
évi ye avipt tay éf’ nov exeOipnoay Kat ypypata Kai woAets 
Kat Td éavrov oupata mpoccOar. 13, Ov pév 5H ovde tovr’ dv 

” e \ , QS 3997 ” 47 a 9 ’ 
Tis elTOL, WS TOUS KaKOUpyous Kal ddikous eta"? KarayeAay, GAA 
apedéeorara wavrwv éryswpeiro, TloAAdxs 8’ fv iSety rapa ras 
ortBopevas Gdovs ai rodav Kal xetpov Kat dpOarpav™ orepov- 
pévous avOpusrous’ wor’ ev TH Kipov dpxy éyéevero™® xat "EXAnu 
kai BapBdpy pndev ddixovvre®* ddews ropever Oat, darn tis nOedev, 
€xovre 6 Te Tpoxwpoin.™” 


By his readiness to reward honesty and merit, he was enabled to get 
together an army, not of mere mercenaries, but of loyal servants. 


14. Tovs ye pévror dyabods cis réAcnov wporACynro SiadepdvTws 
tyav, Kat apwrov péev qv avrp rédenos mpos Tuwidas cai 
Mooots’ orparevdpevos otv Kai adbrés eis tavras Tas xwpas, ovs 
édpa éOéAovras KivSuvedery, TovTovs Kal Gpxovtas érole Hs** 
KateoTpehero xwpas,™ erecta 8 Kai dAAy Swpors ériua: 15. adore 
daiver Oar tors pev ayabods evdapoverrdrous,®” rods Sé Kaxovs 
SovAovs tovrwr dfvovy efvar. Toryapody roAAy hv apOovia avrg 
tov Jedovrwv™®* xivduvedecy, Grou tis Kipov aio Once Oar otocro.” 
16. Eis ye pny Stxacoovyyy, et tis avry pavepos yévorro™* émi- 
Setxvva Gar BovrAopevos, epi ravrés érovetro ToUTOUs TAOVTLWTEpoUS 
wouely TMV EK TOV adixouv diAoKepdovvTwy.™ 17. Kat ydp odv 
&AXa, re TOAAG Sexaiws avrg Stexerpifero, cai otparedpare ddnOivg 
éxpyoato. Kai yap orparyyot cat Aoxayot od ypypdrwv®™ 
€vexa mpos Exeivoy erdevoay, dAX’ érei™ Eyvwcay KepdaAewTEpov 
elvat Kipp xadus reOapyxetv 7 76 Kata pva. Képdos. 


He had better servants, and faster friends than any one, for he did not 
grudge them their success, but did his best to further the individual 
plans of those who were his fellow-workers. 


18. ’AAAG pny ct tis yé Te avT@ mpooTd~avTe™ Kados trn- 
peTnoeev, ovdevi murrote axydpurtov elace THv TpoPupiav. Tor- 
yapotv kparirrot 87 tanpéras ravros Epyou Kipp €A€xPnoav® ~- 
yevéerOor, 19. Ei S€ teva dpgn Seevdv dvta** oixovdpmov éx Tov 
Sixaiov Kat xatackevafovrd re Hs*° dpxot xwpas Kal mpocddovs 
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HIS DELICACY. [Bk. i. CH. IX. 





wovouvta, ovdeva av momote aetAeTo, 8% % GAN’ det wAciw poce- 
Si8ou, dore cai Hdéws erdvovv™ Kai Oapparéws extOvTo Kal 6 
érérarto ad rus, AKurta Kipov®* éxpurrev’ ov yap POovav™ ois 
gavepas tAovrovaty" éedaivero, dAAG Treipdpevos ypno Oat Tots TOV 
dmroxpurtopevov xpnpyoct, 20. Pirovs ye pny doovs romnoatto™ 
Kat edvous yvoin dvras Kai ixavovs xpivece ouvepyovs elvac 6 Te 
tuyxdvoe BovAdpevos xarepydferGat, dporoyeirat mpos mavruv 
kpdrioros 57 yever Oat Oeparevery.** 21. Kat yap air rotro, 
obmrep avros évexa hilwy™®* wero deta Gat, ws ovvepyors Exor,™ kai 
aurés éreiparo cuvepyos Tois idows xparurtos elvas Tovrou,™ 
drov™ éxagrov aiaPdvorro émeOvpovvta. 


He was liberal, not merely in the extent of his gifts, but in the delicate 
thoughtfulness with which they were given. He shared everything 
with his friends. 

22. Adpa Se wAciora pev ofpas els ye dv avip éAduBave Sia 
ToAAd: tatra 8 rdvrwv 54 pdAdora tois Pirous ScediSov, mpos 
Tovs Tpdmous ExdoTov cKoTaY Kai Srov pddtora Spyn exacrov 
Seduevov. Kat doa TQ cdpart adrov Kdopov mépzroe Tis 7 WS Els 

/ n ¢ > x aN s , , aN 
mwoAenov fy ws eis KaAAwmicpoy, Kal wept tovTwv A€yery avrov 
” q N ‘ € “A ~ > a é 4 Sb a? “A 
édacav, Ore TO pev Eavrod cHpa ovK dv Sdvatro™® sovrous race 
KoopnOnvar, pirovs b€ KahOs Kexoopnpévovs péyirtoy Kdopov 
dvdpi voptfor. 24, Kai 7d pev rd peydrda vixav™® rods pirovs 
ed rovovvra®®? ovdév Oavparrov, ereidy ye kat Suvardrepos Hv" 
ro Se rH émipedcia wepreivar trav dilwv™ xat rp rpoOvpeto Oar 
xapiler Oar, ravra emovye waAAov Soxet dyarra elvar, 25. Kipos 
yap érepre Bixovs olvov nudecis roAAdKis, Ordre wave Addv 
Ad Bou, Aeywv, Gre ovtw 57 roAXov xpdvov™® rotTov™ Hdiove 

” 3 A -43b ” > \ sm” Q & a , , 

oivp emitdxot'®” rovrov ody oot Ereupe Kai Seirai cov rHpepov 
Tovrov exrruetv ov ois** pddiora peAcis. 26. TloAAdKes 88 yAvas 
e 4 ” \ a» e 7 \ nAA “ 3 4 

nptBpwrovs erepre kat dprwv juicea Kai dAAa Tovadra, ércrA€é yev 
xeAXediwy Tov pépovra’ Tovrors 7oOn Kipos: BovXeras obv xai oe 
rovtwv™ yevcarGat, 27. “Orov & xiAds ordvios ravv ein, adris 
> 907 ; Ss oA \ oo ¢ , \ 
& évvato rapackevavacOar Sia 7d ToAXOVS Exerv varnpéras Kal 
Sia. THv émripéAcrav, Scamréparwv exéAeve TOs Pirovs roils Ta éavrov 
cwpata &yourw trots euBdrdXewv rovrov tov xtAdv, os pi 


TELVWVTES TOUS EavTOU pidrous ayworv,™ 
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Bk. 1. CH. x.] ARTAXERXES’ MOVEMENTS. 


re 


He was always wishful to show public honour to those whom he valued, 
and so attracted many to his side, while he himself was never aban- 
doned by any of his followers, with the single exception of Orontes. 

28. Ei Se dy wore ropevosro, kat mAcioros péAAouey Yer Oar, 
rporKadwv Tos hidrovs écrovdatoroyetro, ws SyAroin™ ods Tima: 
@ote eywye €£ dv** dxovw ovdéva kpivw™® td rAcdvev reptARo- 
Oat ovre “EAAHvwv ovre BapBdpwv. 29. Texunprov 8€ Tovrov Kai 
rode twapa pev Kipov SovrAou dvros ovdeis dyes mpds BacrAEa, 
wAnv ’Opovrns érexeipnoe’ Kat otros &), Sv wero murrdv oF eivan, 
TAX avrov edpe Kip diAraitepov 7 éavrp: mapa S€ BaotAéws 
woAAoi mpos Kipov arnAOov, ered) roA€psor GAAHAOLS Eyévovto,™ 
Kat odtot peévroe of pdAwra tm’ avrov dyardpevot,® voputlovtes 
mapa Kipp ovres ayabot®* dfwrépas dv tins tuyydvey mapa 
Baccnrei. 


Crowning proof of the affection he inspired, All his most favoured 
Sriends fell fighting for him when he fell, save Ariacus, who was in a 
distant part of the field. 


30. Méya 5 rexpnprov wai rd év TH TeAevTH Tov Biov airy 
, 8a Lf “\ >A > 3 06 43b ld , 3 Go 6 , 
yevopevor,®* Gre Kai avros qv ayabds®? Kai xpivery opOws edvvato 
Q \ ‘ ” S 4 9 4 N 
Tous murrovs Kai evyous kat BeBaiovs. 31. ’AroOvicKxovros yap 
> “” 4, e ‘N 9 A / N lA > 7 
avrov, mavrTes of wept avrdv idroe kat ovvtpdamefor areOavov 
4 e eA K , A 5] A , . ® de , 59 
payopevoe vrép Kipov rAnv ’Aptaiov' obtos dé reraypévos 
> 7 > N lel 3 UA ae a” e 9” “~ 
erbyxavev eri TH evwvipy Tov irmuoU dpxwv’ ws 8’ prGero Kupov 
TeTTWKOTA, 8° Epvyev, Exwy Kal TO OTPATEvpa Tav, od HyeEtTO. 


CHAPTER X. 


Artaxerxes attacks the camp of Cyrus, routs Ariacus and his troops, 
and plunders the baggage, but the Greeks who were left in charge 
stand their ground. 


1. ’Evrat6a & Kupov azroréuverar 7 xepadrr Kat yelp 7 Seftd. 
BactAeds 8 Kati of civ arte Sidkwv™®” eiorirrer eis 76 Kupeiov 
orpardmedov’ kai of pev peta ’Apraiov®® ovxére ioravrat, dAAG 

4 BS “ e a , > ‘\ \ ” 
gevyovot. dia tov airav otpatorédoy eis tov orabpov, evOev 
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HE FALLS BACK BEFORE THE GREEKS. [BK. 1. cu. x. 


€ “~ ‘ ? §’ cAé o Ct ~ 50 “” 
wppovro’ rérrapes 8 EX€yovTo mapacdyyae elvat THs dbod. 
2. BactAeds Se xat of ody atro®* rd te GAAa moda Staprafover 
kat rhv Puwxaida, rv Kipov radAaxida tiv cody Kat Kady 
Aeyopevny eivar, AapBdve, 3. “H 8 McAnoia,  vewrépa, 
AnPOcioa td trav audi Baorréa expedyes yupw) mpds Tov 
“EAAjveav™® ot ervxov év trois oxevopdpos SrAa éxovres™ Kai 
dvriraxOevres®? roAAots pev Trav dpra(svrwv dréxrewvav, of dé 
N 7 A > #7 > “\ ” 4 > XN \ UA ” 
Kat avrov aréfayov> ov pny epvydv ye, GAXAG kal TavTnv Ecucay 
N ‘ 4 € 4, > \ 7 A 95 \ vA \ 
kat ta GAAa ordca evrés avrov™ Kal ypypata Kai avOpwror 
éyévovTo ravTa erway. 


The Greeks returning from the pursuit prepare to attack the King, 
but he falls back again, 


4, Evratéa Siérxov ddAnAw@v™ Baorreds te Kai of “EXAnves 
ws Tpidxovra orddia,"** of pev Su@xovres Tots Kal’ avrovs ws 
wdvras vixwvres, ot 8’ aprdfovres ws 4On wavres vixovres. 5. ’Ezrei 
8’ ya0ovro of péev “EAAnves, Gre BacrAeds ody TH oTpaTedpati év 
trois oxevopdpors ein,8” BactArAeds 8 ad yxovve Turradépvors,® 
Ste of "HAAnves vixpev 73 Kal? atrovs Kal eis 76 mpd bev ofxovras 
Sudkovtes, 8! évratOa by BacrAeds pev dOpoifer re rovs Eavrod Kai 
ouvrdrrerau’ 6 S¢ KXéapyos eBovdrevero I[pdgevov xarécas,> 

4 ‘\ ea > a, 4 45 bal 4 ” > A ‘ 
mwAnowaitaros yap Hv, «i méeumoev® sivas 4 mdvres lovey ext 7d | 
orpardredov apygovres. 6. "Ev roirp cat Baorreds SHAos_ Hv 
mpootmy™ radu, ws eddxer, Grurfev. Kai of pev “EXAnves orpa- 

lA 4 € , l4 37 N 5 4 e Se 
pevres waperkevafovro ws tatty mpoctdvros™ Kat SeEdpevor, 6 de 

‘ 7 "ON 3 > e N ~ 4 “~ 9 , 
Bactreds tavry péev ovk Fyev, 7 Se wapnAGev E~w Tov edwvipov 
Képatos,™ tavry Kal drnyayev, dvadaBwov Kai tos év TH paXy 
kata, Tos “EAAnvas avropoAjoavras Kat Ticoadépyny Kai rods 
UV adTy, 

Tissaphernes, unsuccessful in his share of the battle, meets the King in 

the Greek camp, and marches back with him. The left wing of the 


Greeks, fearing to be out-flanked, wheel round so as to get the river to 
protect ther rear. 


7. ‘O yap Turcadépyns ev Ty mpdry cvvddp ovK Epvyev, GAAG 
SifrAace mapa Tov ToTapév Kata Tovs “EAAnvas weATacrds’ Ste- 
atv 8 Karéexave péev ovdéeva, Sicarrdvres 8’ of "“EAAnves Eratov 
kal mNevEtt ov avrovs’ ’EmwoGévys 8 ’Apdurodirys Fpxe tov 


Bk. icH. x.] ZHE GREEKS GAIN A SECOND VICTORY. 





TeAtaotav™ Kat éd€yeTo ppdvipos®®% yeyéer Gar. 8. ‘O & odv 
Twoadépvns ws™ peiov exwv arndAAdyyn, wadw pev ovK ava- 
otpede, eis 5 76 oTpardmedov ddixdpuevos 7d Tov “EAAjvwv éxet 
ovvrvyxdvet BaccXrel,® cai duov 8 rdduw cvvragdpevoe éropet- 
ovro. 9. ‘Eret 8 joav xara 76 evdvupov tov “EXAjvwv Képas, 
eSeurav ot “EAAnves py) mpordyorey*®4* wpds 75 Képas Kal mepirrv- 
Eavres aporépwlhev avrovs xataxdweav> cat édxet avrois dva- 
qrvocey To Képas Kai rojoac Oa OriaOev Tov ToTapov. 


Second battle. The Greeks are again victorious, and pursue the King’s 
Jorces for some distance till sunset. 


10. ’Ev @ 5 tatra éBovAetovro, kat 8% Baorrebs rapapenpd- 
pevos eis 7d ato oyjpa Katéotnoev avriav®® riv dadayya, 
Gorep TO TpwTov paxovpevos ovvyet, “Qs dé efSov of “EAAnves 
éyyus re Gvtas** Kai rapareraypevous, adOts ratavicayres erperay 
woAd Er. mpoOupdérepov 7 76 mpooHev. 11. Oi & at BdpBapoa 
ovK €d€xovro, GAN’ Ex mréovos 7 Td mpdoOev Efevyov’ ot 8 Eze- 
Siwxov péxpt Kxopns tevds.™® 12. "Evravda 8 éorncay oi 
"EXAnvess trép yap THs Kbpns yyArodos Fv, éf’ od dverrpddycay 
of audi BacirAéa, wefot pev ovxett, Tov S€ imméwv™* 6 Addos 
éverAjoOn, Sore Td ToLovpevov py yeyvooKey.@* Kai 7d Baci- 
Actov onpeiov Spav Epacay, derdv Tia ypvoovv ert wédrys [ert 
Edrov] dvarerapévov. 13. “Eet S€ Kat éevravd’ exwpovy ot 
"EXAnves, Acizovet 57 Kal tov Addov ob imreis* ov py Exc dOpdot, 
GAN’ GAAoe GAXAoOev- EYrAovro & 6 AdGos Tov trmewv'** Tédos 
Sé xai ravres dareyopnoav. 14. ‘O ody KAéapyxos ovk dveBiBafev 
éxt tov Addov, GAA’ td avrov orioas TO OTpdTEvpA TEepaet 
Avxwov rév Lupaxovorov kai GAXov ext tov Adpov Kai KeAedter 
xariddvras Ta trép Tou Addo, ri éorev,® amayyetAa. 15. Kai 
6 Avxios nAacé Te cai doy drayyéAAa, Ste Pevyovow dvd. 
Kpdros. Dyeddv & Gre ravra Hv, Kal HAvos edvero. 

The Greeks return to their camp in ignorance of Cyrus’ fate, and find 

their provisions all carried off, so that most of them were supperless. 

16. ’Evratda 8’ éxrnoay of “EAAnves cat Oéuevor ra Srdra 
G.veravovTo: Kat duo pev eOavpatov, dre ovdapov Kupos daivocro,*” 
evo’ dAXos dm’ avrod ovdels rapein? cd yap yOeoav avrov teOv7- 
wora,°¢ ddd’ cixafov 7) Stwxovra olxerGat, 7 mare eee Tt 


THEY GO TO BED SUPPERLESS. [Bx.£ Cu. x. 


mpoeAnAakéevat, 17. Kat avrot éBovrevorto, et avrov peivavres 
by , 3 “A @ rt, ee! > # > AN Q 4 
Ta oKevopopa evtavOa ayowro,” 7 aziovey eri TO oTpardmedoy. 
"Edogev ody avrois amiévar’ kat ddixvovvrac dui Sdprnorov éxi 
‘\ 4 A \ fel € 4 Lea \ , > 74 
ras oxynvas. 18. Tadrys péev ris nuepas TovTO TO TEAOS EyEveETo. 
KaradapBdvovor 5 tov te GAAwY xpyudrov™® za rAcioTa 
Sinpracpéva’® Kai et re ceriov } wordy Hv, Kai Tas Gpdkas, perTas 
iA UA %a \ ” a , Ko 9 ” 
dAevpwv™* Kai oivov, ds maperxevaoato Kipos, iva, ef more 
opodpa AdBot 7d orpardredov Evdera, Stadoin™ rois “EAAnoww: 
19. joav & adrac rerpaxdoas ws éA€yovTo apukae Kal ravras 
rote ot cov BactAct®* Sinpracav: doe dervor noav™ ot wAeioror 
tov EAAnvwv: joav 8¢ Kat dvapirrot’ mpiv yap 8) Katadtoas®* 
\ , \ ” \ 237 , \ > 
T) oTpatevpa mpds apiorov, BacrAre’s eddvyn. Tadtrnv pév odv 
THY vixta4*® otrw SieyévovTo. 
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XENOGNNTOS 
KYPOY ANABAZEQ? 


BIBAION AEYTEPON. 


PREPARATIONS OF THE GREEKS FOR THEIR RETREAT. 
TREACHERY OF TISSAPHERNES. MASSACRE 
OF THE GREEK GENERALS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Recapitulation of the previous book. The Greeks, ignorant of the death of 
Cyrus, resolve to move forward to join him. 


1. ‘QS pev odv HOpoicOn Kupp™ 76 “EAAnvKov, Gre eri tov 
adeA pov ’AprakepEnv éorparevero, xai doa év TH avddp erpaxOn, 
kat ws  pdxn eyevero, kat ws Ktpos éredXedryoe, kai ws eri 
7d otpardmedsov €AOdvres of “EAAnvEs ExousnOnoav, oidpevoe TA 
wavra® yixav Kai Kipov (hv, ev tp éurporbev Adyp SedjAwrax, 
2. “Apa S€ ry Hepa ovveAOdvres®? ot orparnyot ebatpafov, dr 
Kipos ovre dAXov réproe™ cnpavotvra,™* 6 re xp7 movetv,® ovre 
avros paivotto. “Edofev obv avrois cvoxevacapévors® a elyov 
Kai eLorAwapévors mpoiévar eis TO rpdaOev, ews Kipp cuppi€- 


eva v.52 


They recetve tidings of the death of Cyrus, and the flight of Ariacus, 
his chief supporter. 
3. "Hdny 82 év oppij dvrwy,™ dpa nA avioyovre 7AGe TpoxAjs, 
6 TevOpavias® dpywv, yeyovas dd Anuapdrov Tod Adxwvos, kai 
TAovs 6 Tapa. Odroc eAcyov, Ste Kipos pév réOvnxev,® ’Apiaios 
d€ rehevyws ev rp oTaOpy ein pera tov GAAwv BapBdpwv, dev 
T] TpoTepaia wppovro,™ Kai Aéyou, Gre TavTHV uev THY Huepav*® 
mepipeivecey dv° avrovs, ei péAXrovev HKev, TH 5€ GAAQ amévar 


gain eri 'lwvias, cOevirep FAGev. 
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PHALINUS IS SENT TO SUMMON [Bx. ll. cH. 1. 





The Greeks, claiming the victory, send envoys to Artacus, offering to put 
him on the Persian throne. Straits of the army, who have to slaughter 
their baggage cattle, 


4, Tatra daxotcavres™®® of orparnyot Kal of GAAo “EAAnves 
tuvOavopevor Bapéws Epepov. KAéapyxos Se rade efrevs AAD’ 
dere pev Kupos (hve émet 5& rereAcdryxev,™ daayyeAXete ’Ape- 

, Lg € - nae 2? ‘ € e an IQ ON. € A 17 
aiy, Ore nets vexopev Te BactAéa Kal, ws pare, ovdels Ere Huty 
padxetat, Kat ef pr) duets 7AGETE, EmopevducOa av™4 eri BacrrAéa. 
"EmayyeAAbueBa. Se ’Aptaiy, edv evOade EXOy, eis Tov Opdvov tov 

s , 6 2 fe, A . , , a1 
BaciXreov xoficev™ avrdv' tev yap payy viKavTwr 
” 2 F799 A» 9 AN. 9 , S39 sy yA 
dpxew éori.” 5, Tavr’ eirav arooreAAa rovs ayyédous kai abv 
avrois Xewpicogpov rov Adxwva cai Mévwva tov Oerraddv> kai 
yap atrés Mévwv éBovrAcro- Hv yap pidos cat Eévos ’Apraiov. 
6. Ot pev @xovro, KAéapyxos Sé repréueve. TS 8 orpdrevpa 
éropifeto cirov, drws éSivaro, éx Tov tmo(vyiwy Kdmrovtes?® rods 
Bots Kat dvovs ~brAaus 8 ExpHvro puxpdv mpoidvres ard THs 
parayyos, od 4 paxn Eyevero, Trois Te olaTo’s’*® rodXois otc, 
ods nvayKaov of "EAAnves ExBaddrAAEY, TOS avropoAotvTas Traps. 

Xe ‘ a , ‘ a > a. - ba XG a 
Baorréws, kat rots yéppots Kat rails dowios tais®® EvAivas rais 
Aiyumriauss modAal dé xol réXras cal dpafar joav péper Oar? 
épyow ots mace xpwpevoe xpea eYovres yoOtoy exeivyv thy 
e 7 
hpépav. 


S oA 
Kat TO 


Artaxerxes sends Phalinus and others to demand the surrender of the 
Greeks. Clearchus, being called away, leaves the answer to his com- 
pantons. 


7. Kat 460 re Fv wept rAjOovcay dyopav Kat épxovrat rapa 
Bacrréws cat Turcadépvovs xypuxes, ot pev GAXAor BdpBapor, Hv 
8 avrov™® Padivos els "EAAnv, 5s érvyyave mapa Ticoadépve 
av™ Kat evriuws éxwv' Kal yap mpoveroeiro emuorypwv elvar 
rav™ audi rafes®* re kai brAopayiav. 8, Otdroc d€ rporeA dures 
kat kadécavres Tovs TOV “EAAjvwy dpxovras Aéyouot, re Bacr- 
dets xeXeves tods “EAAnvas, eel vixwy tuyxdver Kat Kipov 
dréxrove, tapaddvras™®® ro, dA idvras eri tas Barttéews Ovpas 
etpicxeo Oar av te Sivwvras adyafdv, 9. Tatra peév elroy ot 
BaotrAéws Kijpuxes’ of 58 “EAAnves Bapéws pév Axovoav, Guws dé 
KrXéapyos tocovrov efrev, Ste ov TOV viKdvrov™ etn” rd Orda 

wapadcddvat’ “’AAX’,” épn, “vyeis ev, & avdpes orparnyot, 
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Bk. ii. cH. 1.) THE GREEKS TO SURRENDER. 


, 3 ? Ld , 4 \ 4 “ > A 
rovrois dmoxpivacGe, 5 re KdAAwTév TE Kai apurrov ExeTe’ Eyw 
8 avrixa Aw.” 'Exddeoe ydp ris avrév tay brnperov, drws 


iSor™ ra, tepa éEqpnpeva’ érvye yap Ovdpevos. 


The interview baween Phalinus and the generals. Phalinus asserts the 
King’s victory, and his superior force. 

10. “EvOa 8% dmexpivaro Kiedvup peu 6 ’Apxas, rperBuraros 
dy, ore mpda Bev av dwoPavorev,™” 7) ra drAa rapadoincav’ IIpd- 
£evos 8 6 OnBaios, “’AAN Eya,” Edy, “GG Parive, Gavpdlw, 
woTepa, ws Kparwv®* BactAeds aired ra SrAa, 7 ws Sia diriav 
Sipa. Ei peu yap ws xparay, ri Sei adrév aireiv Kal od AaPeiv 
EADovra ; i 5é weioas®*? BovrAcrae AaPeiv, Aeyérw, ri Eras Trois 

4 38 >; A A 4 »63b II ‘ ~ 

OTPATLWTALS, EAY AUT@ TAUTA XapiowvTat. ll. Ilpos ratra 
PaXivos clre “Bactreds vixay yyctras, erat Kipov dméxrecve. 
Tis yap atr@ éoriv doris THs apxns™ avrumoretrac; Nopifer 8e 
\ @€ ae Ag .? ™ 68a 2 , -Be ¢ a , Y 
Kat tas éavrov™ edvas, exwv™* ev peon Ty°° Eavrod ydpa Kai 
A 9 \ 3 , \ a ’ , J79 © A , 
mworapwv évrds adiaBdrwv, Kat tAROos avOpwrwv éf’ dpas Suvd- 

3 Ya) q Ex.S) > A e¢ Aa Py Ua 6 a 88e 3 
pevos ayayeiv, Scov ov8 ef mapéxorey vpiv SivaccOe dv dzo- 
Kretvau” 


Theopompus asks how thzy can use their one protection, their valour, if 
they surrender their arms. Phalinus laughs at the tdea that their 
valour can save them against such odds. Others propose to take service 
under Artaxerxes. 


12. Mera rovrov Oedwropros ’AOnvaios elrev, “"Q Padive, 
vov, WS ov dpas, Hpiv™® oddéev éorivy ayafdv aAdXo, eb pe) Orda 
cat dperj. “Orda pev ody Exovres®® oiduefa adv Kai ry 
dpery xpjoGar,® rapaddvres 8’ dv ratra Kal TOV CwudTw OTEpY- 
Ojvar M2) odv oiov ra pdova dyad nuiv dvra ipiv rapaddicey, 
GAAG oiv rovros Kai rept Tov tuetéepwv ayadov paxotpea.” 
13. ’Axovoas S& ratra 6 Padivos eyéAace wai elev, “’AAAG 
diroodpy'® ev gorxas, & veavione, kal Ayers OVK aydpioTa’ 
ioO pévros avonros Ov,* ei ole. Tv Dyerépav dperny mepryever Oat 
dv ris BactAéws Suvdpews.” 14. “AAAovs de rivas éepacav Aéyerv 
bropaXdaxtfopevous, ws kat Kipp murroi éyevovro kat BactXei dv 
TOAAOU dfor yevouvro, ei Bovrorro Piros yever Gat, kai eire GAXO 
7u**> Pédor ypyoOas, cir’ ex’ Aiyurrov orparevev, cvykararrpée 


vr av avry. 
Yat Vv aUT@ o 


CLEARCHUS PUTS HIM OFF. (Bk. fi. CH. 1. 


Clearchus, returning, appeals to Phalinus as a Greek to say what he 
thinks Greeks ought to do. 


15. "Ev tovrm KAéapyos Fee xai ypwrycev, et Sn daroKexpt- 
pevos elev. Dadivos Se vrorAa Bor elrev, “ Obror pev, & KA€apye, 
aAAos® addXra reyes: ob 5 Hiv etre, ri A€yers.” 16. “O 8 elrev, 
“Kya oe, © Padive, aapevos Ewpaxa, oluat 5 Kai ot dAAoe raves’ 

4 \ 9g > x, ¢ A Led ” q XN CC a 3 
ov te yap EXAnv ef Kat pets tooovroe Svres, doous od Spgs’ év 
rotovrois S¢ Svres mpaypact cvpBovrevdpeOd cot, ti pr mosety 
rept dv** reyes, 17. Ld ody, rpds OeWv, ovpBortrAcvTov piv, 6 

A 4 \ \g “ ” > 

tt oot Soxet KaAAUTOV Kal apiorrov evat, Kat 6 cor TUyny oiweL Eis 
Tov erera xypovov avareydpuevov, Gre PaXivés rote weuhOels rapa 
Bactréus ceAetouv™® rods “EAAnvas 7a Grda rapadovvar EvpBov- 
Aevopevors EvveBovAevcev avrois rade, OloBa 8, dre dvdyxy 
Neyer Oat ev TH “EAAGE: & dv cupBovrctoys.” 18, ‘O S Kréap- 
A e , 4 . > A Q N ? 
Xos tavra tmrijyero, Bovopevos Kat avrov tov rapa BacrrAéws 
mperBevovra Lvp,Bovrcdoas 47) ** rapadovvar ta SrAa, Grws eved- 
mudes parroy efev™ ot "EAAnves. 


Contrary to his expectation, Phalinus replies that it is folly to make 
a hopeless resistance. To gain time Clearchus sends an ambiguous 
answer to the King. 


19. Parivos 8 troorpéef~as mapa tiv Sdfav avrov elev: 
‘Hya, ef pev tov prpiwv éAridwv pia tis Ypiv eore cwORvar 
roAenouvras® BactXr€i, cvpBovretw py wapadiddvas ta SrAa’ ef SE 
Tou pndepia owrnpias éoriv éAris axovros BactAéws,* cvpBovrActw 
cwlerOat dpiv, dary Svvardv.” KaAéapxos S€ pos tavra efrev: 
20. “’AAAG ratra pev 5) ob AEyets* wap’ yuwv Se drayyerAre 
rade, Ste Hmels oidpeOa, ef pev dé BacrrAe? Pirovs efvat, mXetovos 
dv aksor® efvar™® hiroe Exovres®* ra dria 7 wapadovres adAQ’ 
ei dé Sé0e rroAcuetv, dpervov av moAeuety Exovres Ta Orda 7 arAAW 
mapadovres.” 21. ‘O 58 Padivos etre “Tatra pév di) arayye- 
Aotpev? GAAG kai rdde div eiwetv ExéXevte Bacrdeds, sre 
pevovor®* nev duiv avrov orovéai einoav, mpoiovor 5€ kat amrvovoe 
moAenos. Eirare otv xai rept rovrov, mérepa peveire Kat orovdai 
eiowv, ) Ws roAguou Svros®* rap’ ipwv drayyedo.” 22. Kré- 
apxos & édefevr “'’AmdyyeAXe roivuv Kal wept rovrov, Gre Kai 
npiv tavra Soxet, dmep kat Bacrdre’.” “Ti obv rata éeorw ;” 
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Bk. fi. cH. 1.] THEY RESOLVE 70 FOIN ARIAEUS. 


épn 6 Padivos. ’ArexpiOy 6 Kdéapxoss “"Hy pév péevwper, 
oroviai, diva. 5€ Kai mpotovoe wédeuos.” 23. ‘O Se wédw 
npwrnoe, “ Zrovids 7 woAepov arayyeA@ 5” KXéapyos Sé ravra 
made _dmexpivaro: “ Zrovéal pev pévovow, ariovor Sé } mpoiodor 
moAepos.” “O re 8€ roujoor,® ov Sueonpnve. 


CHAPTER II. 


Return of the envoys to Ariacus. He declines the offer, because of the 
difficulties in which it would involve him, and proposes that the Greeks 
shall join him in his retreat. This too Clearchus leaves undecided. 


1. Padrivos pev 8) Gyero xai of civ avrg. Oi dé rapa ’Apiaiov 
piv 8} 3x @ pa’ Ap 
, “~ 
jxov, IIpoxAns kai Xepicodosy Meéevwv S€ avrov eueve rapa 
"Aptaip: odroe S& EAeyov, dre roAAots hain” ’Apiaios elvar 
Tle € Le) 4 a 3 n 3 , > A 4 
épras éavrov BeArious, ods ovK dv avaryerOar avrov Bactiev- 
ovtos’ “dXX’ et BovrerGe cuvamriévat, yKev On KeAever THS 
vuxros'® ef Sé un, avros® mpwt amévat pyoiv.” 2. ‘O dé KA¢é- 
? 66? AA r’ 4 ‘ a. 2A \ Ad @ 
apxos eizev, OUTW \pr) Tovety? Eav pev HKwpev, wore 
Néyere> et 5€ pur), mparrere, Grotov ay Te viv" oincbe® pddiora 
, ”? @ \ , 5 o3de , ?, 
ouppéeperv.” “O re 5é rorjoor,™ ovde rovrots elzre. 


Clearchus’ orders,—‘** We cannot go against the King who ts now beyond 
the Tigris,—nor can we stay here: the best course is to join Cyrus’ 
friends.” Clearchus takes the command by tacit consent as the most 


capable. 

3. Mera & ratra 7d HAlov Sivovros™ cvyxaXdévas Tovs oTpa- 
THyovs Kat Aoxayods EAe~e Toidde “’Epol, & avdpes, Pvopév 
27 990d > N a, > > 7 VN ¢ , K 8 > f ” > 
iévar™* eri Baorréa ovk eyiyvero Ta tepd. Kai etxdrws dpa ovx 
> 4 € A 3 mY “~ A 3 a € “~ 35 A 
éylyveto: as yap éyo viv ruvOdvopat, ev perp nuav™ Kai Bace- 
Aéws 6 Tiypns rorapds éore vavoiropos, ov ovk av Suvaineba avev 
mAoiwy Sianvat wAota Se tpets ovK Exopev. Ov pev 5%) avrov 

UA to \ N 2 , 8 by 4 “# 20a 4 27 
ye pévery oldv te Ta yap ererydera, ovK err €xeELv . lévat 
82 rapa rods Kupov dpirovs® rdvy xara nuiv ra iepa Fv. “Ode 

‘N a 3 , a @ ” é 3 da de ? 62 
oty xpy rocety’ daridvras Setrvety 6 Te Tus Exeu’ ererdav O€ onuHvy 
~ lA e > , 4 Q ‘ > da de \ 6 4 
T® képatt Os dvaratver Oa, cvoxevdler Oe eredav Sé 7d Sevrepov, 


ARFAEUS ADVISES A HASTY RETREAT, (Bk. il. cH. 1. 


dvari ber Ge emi ra. troCiynas ext 88 7Q tpiry GrexOe rO Hyovpéeven,1® 
\ \ fe , ” \ a a \ ” ” 
Ta pev vro{iyia €xovres TPs TOU ToTapov, Ta SEé GrAa eLw. 
“ 3 4 e ‘ N N a, A > 
5. Tatra dxotoavres of oTparyyot Kat Aoxayot drArAOov Kai 
éroiovy odtw. Kat 76 Aaurov 6 peu Fpxev, ot Se éreiGovro, ovx 
éAdpevot, GAAG Gpovres, GTe pdSvos Efpdver ota Se? tév Epyovra, ot 
& dAXot dretpor Foav. 6, ’ApsOpds Se rps G50, Hv"** FAGov e€ 
"Edéoou THs "Iwvias péype THS pans, oraOuot rpels Kal évev7- 
KOVTG, Tapardyyat TevTE Kal TpLdKOYTAa Kal TEevTAaKdTLOL, OTASLOS 
,.. \ ¢ , . ; aN a s 2\2 
mevrynkovTa Kai éfaxuryiArson Kat pupror amd Se THs payns €A€- 
yovro elvat eis BaBvAdva orddioc®®  EEyxovra Kai tpraxdctot. 


First desertion. The Greeks set out, and join Ariacus, with whom they 
form a solemn covenant. 


7. "Evrevev 57, éret oxdros éeyévero, McAroxvOns pev 6 Opaé 
éxwv tTovs te imméas Tols pe® éavrov eis, TerTapdKxovta Kal 
tov me(Ov Opaxay ds TpiaKkooiovs nvropdoAnae mpds Bacrréa. 
8. KAéapxos 8€ rots GAXAOUs™ ayetro Kara Ta rapnyyeApeva, oF 8 
elrovro Kat adixvouvras els TOY TpWTOV OTAOydV Tapa ’Aptatov™ 
kat THY éxeivov oTpaTiav audi peoras vixras? Kat ev Tafer Oépevor 
ta Gria vvAAPov of orparnyot Kat Aoxayot tov “EAAjvwv 
mapa ’Apiatov? kat duooav of te “EAAnves, kai ’Aptatos Kal tov 
ovv avr@ of kpdturros pjre®™®™* mpodudcevy dAANAOVsS Tippayxol Te 
érerGat: ot b€ BdpBapor rpordpocav Kat yynoerOat dddAws. 
9. Tatra 8 aporav, opdfavres ravpov Kai. AvKoy kai kdmpov Kai 
xpiov eis domida, ot pev “EXAnves Barrovres Eidos, ot 5é Bap- 
Bapor Aoyxnv. 


Ariaeus ts asked what his plans are. Instead of returning by the way 
by which they came, where all the provisions were eaten up, he pro- 
poses to take them a longer way: the main thing ts to get away from 
the King’s army as quickly as possible. 

10. ’Evei S&¢ ra ruta éyévero, elreu 6, KAXéapxos’ “Aye 5), 
& ’Apwaie, éretrep™ 6 adros tyuiv orddos éori Kai ypiv, ere, tive. 
yvapnv Exes wept THs mapetas, wérepoy Gariysev veep HAGopev, 
7) GAAnv tivd évvevonKévas Soxets d8dv Kpeizta.” 11. “O 8 etre: 
‘Hy pev yAOopev daridvres™®* ravreAWs av vd Atpov amodoipnefa: 
inrapyes yap viv nuiv oddey Trav érurndeiwy. *Enraxaisexa yap 


orabpov™ ray éyyurdrw odd Setpo idvres ex THs Xwpas ovdev 
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Bk. fi. cH. u.] THEY COME NEAR THE KING'S CAMP. 





etxopev AapBdvew dvOa 8 ei te Fv, pais Stamopevdmevon Kare- 
Saravicapev. Nov & érivootpev ropeverGar paxporépay perv, 
tov & éreryseiay™* ovx dropjoopev. 12. ITlopevréov 8 piv 
Tovs TpwTous oTabpors** ds dy Svvepe0a paxpordrovs,®” iva ds 
mXelotoxr aroorarOwpev™ tov Baotdixod otpatetyaros’ hv yap 
drag Svo 4 tpwoy ypepoy 6ddv"** drdoywpev, ovKere pi Sbvyrar 
Baorreds nds xaradaBeiv. “Odjtyp pév yap orparedpate ov 
toAphoes eperer Gar rodiv § éxwv orddrov ov Suvjoeras Taxd 
topever Gar: tows S€ Kat tov emirndeiwy™® cravet. Tadtrny,” 
Edy, “Thy yudpnv exw eywye.” 
Fortune dictates a less cowardly policy. They soon find themselves 
near the King’s camp. 


13. "Hv & airy 7% otparnyia ovdty ddAo™ Suvapéevy, 7 azro- 
Spavar 7 arodpuyetv: 7 Se tYXN Eorpariyynce KdAdLOV. ’Emet yap 
eo? er. 9 , 9 a” . 4 , 
Hpeépa. €yevero, Exopevovto év Sefug. Exovres TOV HALov, AoyeCOpevot 
neew apo yA Sdvovre eis Kkwpas THs BaBvAwvias xwpas* Kal 
rouro"*® ev ovx epetoOnoav. 14. “Ere Sé audi deiAny Bofav 
modelos Spay imméias: Kat roy Te “EAAijvwv of a7)” ervyov év 
rats tagerww dytes™ eis ras rdfers EOeov, Kat ’Aptatos, ériyyave 

‘\ 249 ©£ 7 , P 4 61 2.7 XN 3 ‘4 
yip éf’ duds mopevopevos dior. erérpwro, KataBas éOwpaxi- 
(ero kai ot oty atrg. 15. "Ey @ b€ wrdif{ovro, Fxov A€éyovres oF 

4 \ a” > € A 3 46 3 > ¢ , 
aporepnpOevres oKorol, OTL OVX Lmme’s elo,” addr’ vrolvyta 
vépowro. Kai ev6ts éyvwray rdyres, Ore eyyis Tou éotparore- 
Severa Bactredss kal ydp Kat Kamvos éepaiveto év Kwpots ov 


7 poow. 


Clearchus, however, marches on, and at nightfall bivouacks not far 
Srom the Persians, who are seiagd with @ panic, and on the following 
morning are nowhere i be seen, 


16. KrAéapxos 5é emi pew tabs roAeulous ovx Fyev' qdee yap 

t > 4, 43c ‘\ 4 ‘ 3 4 ” 6 ” Se 4 
kat areipnkdras®® rods orpatiwras, Kai doitovs évras’ nbn € Kal 
owe Fv ov pevroe ovde daéxAiwe pvdAarrdpevos, py SoKxoin*4 

UA 3 3 > 4 ” @ ~ nA‘ PY , > N > 
gevyetv, GAN’ evOvwpov aywv dpa TH nrip dvopevy Els Tas Eyyv- 
TdTW Kwpas TOUS Tpwros Exwv KaTerKivucer, EE Sv Sujpracto 
brs tov BactAuxod orparetpatos Kal avTa TA amo THY OiKLOV 
Etro. 17. Oi pév odv mpdror Spws tpdry Tit eorparoreded- 
cavro,® of S¢ dorepor okoTaion mpoatdvres, ws Eriyyavov Exact, 
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THE KING’S FRIGHT. [Bk. ii. CH. III. 


nvrLCovro,® Kai Kpavynv roAXAnv érolovy KadobvTes dAAHAOVs, 
adore Kat Tovs wodeuiovs dxove'™ Gore of pev Eyybrata TH 
Torepinv™® Kat épyyov éx Tov oxynvwpdtov. 18, Ajrov dé 

A ~ e@ ? >. 2? ” \ € U4 ” 9 IQaN > lA 
TOUTO TH VOTEpaig. Eyevero’ OUTEe yap vro(vytov ér’ ovdey Edavn, 

bf 4 5 ” N 3 ~ , 9 lA XN 
ovre orpatoredov ovre Kamrvds ovdapov wrAnciov. "KgerAdyn 8e, 
“ws Eouxe, Kat Baotreds TH EPddp™™* rod otpatedpatos. "EdnAwce 
S€ TovTo ols TH torTEpaig Erparre. 


Groundless panic in the Greek quarters, which is allayed by a 
simple device. 


19. IIpotovans pévroe THs vuKros Tavryns Kat tots “EAAnow® 
PoBos euainre, kat OdpuvBos kat Sotros Fv, olov ecixds PdBov 
eurerdvros yiyverOar. 20. KAéapyos 5¢ ToApisny ’HrAciov, dv 
evvyxXavev Exwv map’ éavT@ KypuKa Gpwrov Tay TéTE, TOUTOV 
dveureiv exéAevoe orynv Katakynpvgavra,®> dre mpoayopetouoiy 

e mw a“ av QN > 7 Q ” > \ 4 ? 

ot dpxovres, Os av tov dpevra Tov Svov eis Ta Srra pyvion, 
étt Anyerat purOdv rdAavrov dpyvpiov. 21, ’Ewet 8 ratra 
3 , ” e ” g Q @ 4 ” Q e 
ExnpvxOn, Eyvoray ot oTparvorat, Gre Kevds 6 PdBos ein Kal oi 
apxovrescawot. “Apa S¢ dpOpw rapiyyetAev 6 KA€apyos eis ra guy 
70, Orda, TiBer Oar Tods “EXAnvas, irep elxov, Ste Fv 4 paxn. 


CHAPTER III. 


Proofs of the King’s fright. He sends next morning to propose 
negotiations for peace. Clearchus displays his forces. 


1. °O && &) éypaia, drt Bacireds eLerAdyn tH epddy, rHS5e 
SnArAov hv. TH pev yap mpdaOev ypepg'®* réeurwv ta Orda mapa- 
Siddvar**® exéXeve, Tore 5é Gua HAip avaréAXAovTe KjpuKas erepwe 
wept omrovdav. 2, Ot 8 éwet FAPov wpds tots mpodirAakxas, 
éfyrovv Tovs dpyovras. "Kredy Sé aryyyeAAov of rpopiAaxes, 
Kréapxos, rvyav®* rére tas tdfers erurkorov,” ele rots mpo- 
piraks KeAevery Tos KYpvKas Tepypeverv, Axpis av TxXoAdoy.™ 
3. ’Eaet S¢ xaréornce 16 oTpatevpa, Gore KaAs Exev 6pacGau,794 
TavTn pdrayya tuKviy, Tov 8 adrdwv pndéeva* karadavy eivas, 
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Bk. fl.cH. m1.) ZRUCE FOR PROVISIONING THE ARMY. 





exadXrXeoe Tovs dyyéAous, Kal adrés Te rponAGe, ToOvs TE evordo- 
TaTovs Exwv Kat evederTaTO’s THY abTOv OTpaTWWTdv, Kal ToIs 
G&AAows oTparnyois® ravra Eppacev. 4, "Ewei S€ Fv wpds trois 
ayyéAous, dvnpdra, ti BovAowro.® Oi 8 eAcyov, Sri rept orov- 
Sav aKovev, avdpes, oiTives tkavol Evovrat Tad Te Tapa Bacirdews®* 


trois “EXAnow arayyetAas Kai 7a Tapa tov “EAAQvev BactAci. 


Clearchus replies that they must fight first, for they have no breakfast. 
The King consents to a truce and to show them where provisions are 
to be got. After some delay Clearchus agrees to this. 


5. “O & darexpivaro: *’AmayyédAcre roivuy aire, dre pdyns* 
Set rp@Tov dpurrov yap ovK exriv, ov8 6 roApjowy rept crovdav 
Néyety Tots “EAAnot py wopicas™®*® adpwrov.” 6. Tatra dxov- 
cavres®? of dyyedou darjAavvoy, Kal Kov taxt p Kal Spdov Fy, 
@ 5) UA x “ bal LAA * 3 7 A 
6te éyyts wov Baotreds Fv fH GdAos Tis, p éreréraxto taba 
mparrewy'™* EXeyov dé, Gre eixdta Soxotev®” Aéyery BaorArc?, Kai 
4 e€ ‘4 ¥ a > “ oN 5 \ ? ” 
WKoLeV Tyyendvas Exovres, oF avrovs, édv orovdal yévwvrat, dfov- 
ory ° yey ELovor ra emirydeca. 7. “O &€ npdra, ei adrois! rots 
dvipdo. oréevdorto™ iovor kai drove, 7) Kat Tots GAXows Exowvro 
omovoat. Ot de, “"Aracwy,” Epacay, “ péxpis dv Baotdret rd. rap’ 
bpav SvayyeA0g.” 8. "Ee 5¢ tavra efrov, perarrycdpevos 
avrovs 6 KAéapyos EBovAevero Kai eddxer ras orrovdds roveir Bau 

7 N € 4 > aA 3 ‘ \ 3 a “ a 
TAXD TE Kat KAP novxiav eADeiv Te Eri TA exiTjSeta Kai Aa Beir. 
9. “O Se KAéapyos elrer “ Axe? pév kapot ratra: od pévrot tay 
ye drayyeAG, GAG Starpiypu, cor’ dv oxvicworv of ayyeXot, pr) 
arodéén** yuiv ras orovdas roinracOau oipai ye pevros,” Edy, 
66 Y a. , , 16 b | 2 AN , vA ” 

Kai Tois Hperepots OTpariarais™ tov avrov PoBov rapéeverOau. 
"Exe? 8¢ éSdxet Katpos elvar, arnyyeAXev, Ore orévdotro, Kat evOds 
nyctoOar exéXeve pds Tarir7pdeta. 


Following their guides, the Greeks march through a country intersected 
by canals, which appear to have been filled in order to scare them by 
the difficulty of the march. Clearchus as an officer. 


10. Kai of pev ayovvro, KXéapyos pévroe éropevero ras pév 
arovods mounodpevos, TO S€ oTpdrevpa Exwv ev Tafel, Kai avTos 
amurGodvAdce. Kai éverdyyavoy tadpois®® xai avrA@owy vdaros 
mrijperiy, ws wi SivarGar diaBaivery dvev yepupor aAX’ 


CLEARCHUS’ VIGILANCE. {BE. if. CH. III. 


2 ~ fy 7 3 ~ ? a 3 4 “\ 
érovovvro SiaBdoess x TOY powixwy, of Foray exrertwKdres, TOUS 
8 xal é£exomrov. 11. Kai évrav0a iv KAéapyov xarapabeiv,%* 
e > a ld 2 ‘ “~ 3 ~ Q Q , 4 > SN oes 
Os érerrares, év pev TH apurrepa yxeupt To Sdpu Exuv, ev 5é TH 
Se£ig Baxrnpiav: Kai et tis adrp Soxoin THv mpds‘toUTO TeTay- 
péevov BAakeve, exAeyopevos Tov erirpdetov Erawev ay," Kat 
dua avros rpoceAdpBavev eis Tov mndAdv épBaivwy’ Gate Taciw 
ais yuvyy efvar p> o0®* cuorovddfev. 12. Kail érdyOnoav mpos 
avrd of tpaxovta. érn3** yeyovdres: eet S¢ Kat KXéapyxov éEdpwv 
orovddfovra,§* rporeAdpBavov Kat of wpedBurepor. 13. Todd 
S& pGAXov 6 KAéapyos eorevdev, trorredwov pj det obrw Apes 
elvas Tas Tappous Vdaros’*®* od yap Fv wpa ola TS mediov apdewv" 
GAN iva 7Sy worAAG rpodaivorro™ ois “EAAnoe Sawa. eis Thv 
75) no a) 
. . x , 
mopeiav, Tovrou'™® évexa, BactAéa trunrtevev eri 7d wediov +5 Bdwp 
derkévau. 


They obtain provisions, corn and dates, and date-wine. 


14. Tlopevdpevor 8 ddixovro eis Kwpas, Sev drédeEav of 
lee ’ 
nyepoves Aap Bdvew™*® ra emitHdeca. "Evnv S€ citos woAts Kai 
: A 
oivos houwixwy Kat dfos é-yrov ard Tov avrav. 15. Advrat &€ ai. 
BaAravor tov owwixwy, otas pev év Tots “EXAnow Err ideiv, Trois 
> 2 17 > ?- e N a de . , 3 4 
oixéraus!” améexevto, at d€ rots Seowdrats aroKeipevar oa 
drdXexrot, Gavpdoras To *KdAXos**” Kai Td péyeDos, 7 SE dSyus 
Fy bicas 3 oidcy Sie P as ae , , 
HAEKtpov™ ovdev Siehepe’ tas S€ twas Enpaivovres tpayjpara 
ametiOecav. Kat fv xat wapa wdrov 750 pev, kepadradryes dé. 
16. "Evrav6a xai rov éyxehadov Tov oivixos mpwrov épayov of 
oTpariorat, Kat of ToAAD: cOavpacav 76 TE Eldos Kal THY iSidTyTA. 
p ye ri iBisry 
Ths noovns. "Hv b€ odpddpa kai rovro xepadadryés. “O dé doing, 
dOev eLarpeBein®” 6 eyxepadros, Gros avaivero. 


Embassy from the King. Tissaphernes, professing his anxiety to serve 
the Greeks, asks them why they have made war against Artaxerxes. 


17. ’Evravda, éuewav npeépas Tpets’ Kai rapa peydrAouv BaorAéws 
jKe Tuwroadépyyns kai 6 THs BaotrAéws yuvatkds ddeAds kai GAAot 
Iléprat rpeiss SovAot S€ woAAot efrovto. 'Ewet 8 aryvrncav 

> aA 16 ¢€ A € , \ oo” A , 
avrois*® ot rov “EAAnvwv orparnyol, éXeye rpwros Turcadéepvys 
6” épunvews Todd 
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Bk. ii.cH. 1.) ZMBASSY FROM THE KING. 





18. “’Eyw, & dvdpes “EAAnves, yeirwv oiko TH “EAAGE, Kai, 
> , ¢£ Lal 750 3 \ \ \. ) ? 4 48c .” 
€zet tpas eldov eis TOAAG Kaka Kat aunyava werruxdras,** evpnpa 
> 4 ” ? \ lA > ff “ / 
éxornodpny, eb rus Suvaipnvy mapa BactrAéws airjoardas Sovvai 

> A € ~ > A e€ ld Z “ 3 3 4 

po. arovwca. tas eis THV “EAAdda. Olpor yap dv ovk dyapic- 

” 4 b' e A ” + Kel , e , 
TWS POL EXEL OUTE TPOS VwWY OUTE POs THS mdaons “EAAdédos. 
19. Tavra 8 yvots yrovpnv Baciréa, A€ywv airy, Gre Sixaiws 
” ‘4 Sb 2 2 A K ~ + 3 , 48c A 
av pot xapiforro,™? dri avrg Kupév re ervotparevovta®® rparos 
) \ , ” @ a 3 , 3 , Q , 
hyyeAa cat BonPeav éxwv dua Ty ayyeAig. aduxdpyy, Kat pdvos 
TOV Kata Tods "EAXAnVas TeTaypEvwv™* ovK Epvyov, GAAG Si AGoa 
cat ovvénita Bacrret*® ev rp dperepp oTparoredy, EvOa Bacrreds 
b) A > 4 ~ > N “ ‘\ UA , 
adixero, éret Kupov daéxrewe, cat tors Ew Kipp BapBdpovs 
éSiwfa civ roicde trols wapoto. viv per’ Epot, olrep att@ cior 

‘4 s \ Q tA e 7 l4 , 

murtératot. 20. Kat epi pev rovrwv treo yerd prot BovrAetoac Bau: 
> 4 e ~ > 2 3 06 4 67a @ é | o 
éper Oar Se pe tpas exeXevoev EADOvTa, Tivos®™® Evexey EoTparer- 
care ér atrév. Kai ovpBovrctw tyiv perpiws droxpivac Oat, iva 
pow evrpaxtorepoy 77 édv te Sdvopar ayaddv piv wap’ avrov 


Siarpdfac Gar.” 


Clearchus explains that they have no personal hostility to the King, but 
that having taken service under Cyrus they thought it ungrateful to 
desert him as soon as he declared to them their destination: they 
would show the same readiness to meet kindness on Artaxerxes’ part, 
while resolved at the same time to resist injustice. 


21. IIpés tavta peracrdvres ot “EAAnves EBovActovto Kat 
amexpivavro, KXéapxos §& Edeyevr “‘Hyeis odre ovviAPopev ws 
Bactret rodcujoovres,”* ovr’ éropevdpeOa ext Baorrdea, dda 
woAXas wpopdces Kupos evpurxev, ws Kat ov ed olc6a, iva 
ipas Te arapacKxevarrovs AdBor™™* Kai pds évOdbe dvaydyou. 
22, ’Erei pévrou 75n avrov ewpopev™ ev Serv dvta, joxivOnpev 
kat Oeods kai avOpdrovs mpodovvar avrov, év TH mpdcbev yxpdvy 
mapéxovres Hpas avdrovs eB roretv.294 23, "Eet 5¢ Kipos réOvn- 
xev, ovte BacrArAct*® dyrirovotpeOa THs dpyjs,™ ovr’ Exriv drov 
évexa Bovroipe? Gv tiv BactrAéws ywpay Kak@s Troveiv, ovd’ avdrov 
drroxteivas av eGéXowpev, ropevoineda § dv oixade, ef Tis Huas pi] 
Avrroin’* adixovvTa™®* pévroe reipacdpeOa, oiv Tots Oeois apv- 
varOau av pévrou Tis Has Kat ed roto Urdpyy,™” Kat rovTou 
cis ye Sivapuv ovx HrTyTdpeOa, ed rovovvtes.” 
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THE COMPACT WITH TISSAPHERNES. (8k. i. CH. M1. 


On the third day Tissaphernes returns and reports that the King has 
yielded to his entreaties, and will allow the Greeks a peaceful passage, 
under his guidance, through his dominions, on condttion that they do 
no damage, and pay for ther provisions. Both sides swear to this 
compact, and Tissaphernes retires to make his arrangements. 


24. ‘O pev odtus eirev’ dxotoas 5¢ 6 Turradépryys efn’ “Tatra 
> x 9 A A Sc ia , \ > 2 2 , ? 
éyo amayyeAO Bacire? kai tiv wdéAw td, wap’ Exeivou' péexpe § 
na 3 N @ 62 € 8 \ 4 3 \ \ e “ a, 

dv eyo nxw™ at crovdat pevovrwv’ ayopav Se pets rapéLopev. 
25. Kai eis péev rv torepaiay ody Kev? do of “EAAnves Eppdv- 

49a “~ XN 4 4 ” id ? 4 A 
tifov'*® ry d€ rpity NKwv Edeyev, Ore Suarerpaypevos Kou Tapa 
BaorAéws Sob7jvar™® avry cule rods "EAAnvas, Kairep ravu 
TOAAGY avTiAcydvTwv,* 84 we odK a£vov ety BactArAE? apetvas TOvs 
éf’ éavrov orpatevoapévous. 26. Tédros & efre “ Kai vow éfeorev 
bpiv wurra AaBeiv wap’ ypov, F pny diArAtav®? rapéEew tuiv mv 

4, N 2Q7 > la 3 “ e g> 3 \ A 
Xepav kat ddddAws ardtew eis tHv “EAAdda dyopay mapéxovras’ 
g 7 Kn \. # ? U4 e ~ 5) fel , 37 
rov 8 ay pt) 7} tptac Oar, AapBavew vwuas ex THs xwpas edoopev 
Ta eritpdeta. 27, “Yas 8 ad jyiv Sejoes dudcas, F pv mopev- 

e “ , 2 ”~ a \ \ lA @ ‘4 
exBat ws Sia prdAtas dows, otra Kat mora AapBdvovras, orérav 
py dyopav mapéxwpev’ qv S€ rapéxupev ayopav, wvoupevors 
efew ra ermirjdera.” 28. Tavra edoge, xat wpooav Kat Sefras 
éSorav Tucadépvys kai 6 THs Baotréws yuvatkds ddeAGds Tots 
tov “EAAjvwv orparnyots Kat Aoxayots, kat EAaBov mapa Twv 
“EAAnvov. 29. Mera d€ ratra Tuwoadépvns eire “ Nov pev 5y 
dreye ws? Bacrrdéa eredav dé Siarpdgwpar® a Séopar, yw 

iA @ > , SOa ¢ A 3 “ e , XN aN 
cvoKevardpevos ws ardagfwov™*® vuas eis tHV “EAAGda Kat avrdos 
dary ert THY EuavTov apyny.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Long delay, during which overtures are made to Ariaeus to induce him 
to return to his allegiance. The Greeks protest against further waiting, 
thinking that the King is merely gaining time to collect troops and to 
cut off their retreat. 


1. Mera ravra repiésevov Turaoadépvyv of te “EXAnves xai 
Apiaios éyyts adAnAwv eotparomedevpévor™! yyépas**® wAetous 
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7 etxoow. "Ev &€ ravrats adixvovytas mpos ’Apsaiov Kal of 
ddeApot kat ot dAAot dvaryKaion kat mpos Tos ov éxeivp TleprGv 
rf) if , \ 8 \ > 7-7 Q ? ” 

tives, wapeDapovvov re Kat defuds eviows mapa BarrAéws Edepov 

“ 62a , Ne > A ~ \ K , 3 / 26 b 
py uvyoiuaxynoev Baorréa avrots THs civ Kipw éxurtpareias, 
pnde ddAov pndevds tov rappxnpéevov. 2. Todtrwy 8 yryvopéevor, 
€vdynAor Foay ot wept ’Apiaiov Frrov mpocéxovres™ ois “EAAnot 
tov vovv’ wore kat Sid TovTO Tots pév ToAAOs TOV ‘EAAHVwY ovK 
mperkov,#* GAAG rpootdvres TH KAcdpyw EXeyov Kai Tots GAAots 
‘otpatnyois’ 3. “Ti pévopev; 7 ovK éemiordpeOa, Gre Barres 
e “a 2 rNé ba] Q N ? Sb ”% \ a LAX 
‘pas aroAérat ay wept ravros roujoaito,*” iva Kai trois GAAots 
“EAAnoe?™® pdBos ein exit BacirA€a peyav orparevey ;84 Kai viv 

VY © A ee DL “ Sid 7d 8 ‘oO > A179 4 , 
pev Hpas trdyerat pever™ dea 7d SteomdpOat avrg" 73 orpdrevpa: 
2. HN Se , ‘AX 6 bed 12 A € \ 4’ ” Ld 3 3 
émny S¢ radw adn dire 4 oTparia, ovK EoTiv Grws OvK émt- 
Ojoerar npiv. 4, “Iows 5€ tov 7 drooKdarre te 4 droreyife, 

b “A 

ws Gropos 7 4 bdds. Ov ydp more Exwv ye BovAjoerat Huds 
éXOdvras és tHy “EAAdda drrayyeiAat, ds Hpyels, Toaoide dures, 
éevexopev* tov Bactréa eri tais Oipats avrov Kat katayeAdoavres 
airy A Gopev.” 

Clearchus points out that being without provisions, without cavalry, and 

with broad rivers to cross, it ts their best policy not to break the truce, 


and so make the whole country hostile, but to trust to the King’s 
promises. 


5. KAéapyos 5 amexpivaro trois tavra A€yovow, “Kya 
3 Len N \ A 7 ‘ 2 ~ 7 54 > Le ” 
évOvpovpo. pey Kat TavTa wévra’ evvow 5, Ort, eb vu arriper, 
Sdfopev év rodewwp drievat kat Tapa Tas orovdas woveiy. “Ezeura 

“A \ 3 \ 9 N , ce a IO gy > , 
mpotov pev ayopav ovdels mapefer yuiv, ovde GOev emreoitiov- 
peBa* athis S86 nynodpevos ovdeis Evrae’ Kai aya tadr’ dy 
Tovovvrwy®* yuwy evOds ’Aptatos aroorain’ dare hidos Hyiv ovdeis 
AcAciveras,* GAAG Kat ot rpdcev Gvres wodeuLor Hiv Ecovrat. 

’ PeOe 

: 3 
6. Tlorapds & ci pév tis kat dAXos dpa nuiv*t® eore™ da Baréos, 
ovx olda* Tov & obv Evdparny oidapev Sti adivarov Sia BHvas, 
kwAvovrwv®* zodeuiwv. Ov pév 57, dv paxerOai ye Sey, iameis 
> ea Ud ”~ XN , e o > e a Q 
ciouv npiv Evupaxot, tov S€ rorepiwy trreis ery ot reEiorot Kat 

4 ” LA ~ XN ‘4 a 3 4 .68e 
trAelorou agi wore viKovTes pev Tiva ay amoKTEivatper ; 
Arrwpevor Se ovdéva oldy te TwOHvas. 7. "Eya peév odv BacrAéa, 
by @ AA Lae \ ? ” @ a e “ 3 re 
P ovTw TOAAG EoTt TA CUppaya, eirep tpoPvpetras Nas aroheran, 


odx elda, 6 te Sef™ aurov dudcat Kai defray Sovvat Kai Oeods 
D 4Q 


THE MARCH TO THE TIGRIS.  [Bx. ii. cH. Iv. 


miopkjoas Kat Ta, €avTov mora amota®” rowjoae EXAnoi TE Kal 


BapBapots.” Tovatra rodAd EXrcyev. 


Tissaphernes returns, and the retreat ts begun. The Greeks and the 
Persians have separate camps, Ariaeus joining the latter. Fealousies 
and bickerings between the two. 

8. "Ev 5¢ rovrp hee Twoadéprns, Exov tiv éavtod Sbvapeyv, ds 
eis olkov amuov,8* cat "Opdvras ryv éavrov Sivayuv> Hye 88 Kal 
Tv Ovyarépa tiv Baootrdéews eri yduw. 9. "EvrevOev 8 dy 
Tiscadépvovs ayoupévov Kai dyopav mapéxovTos eémopetovro: 
2 a, \,?) aA ? ‘ ¥ f 
éropeveto 5é at ’Aptatos, 76 Kipov BapBapixdv éxwv orpdrevpa, 
q@ T ? N93 , Q 5 a, Q 3 9 
dpa Turoadépves cat ’Opdvrg, cat Evvertparomedevero ody éexetvots. 
10. Ot Se "EAAnves tpopdvres rovrous avbrot éf’ Eavradv éyadpouv 
nyepovas €xovres. "Eotpatorededovro 5& éxdorote dméxovres 
GAAjAwV™ rapardyynv** Kat peiov’ EpvAdrrovro 58 duddrepor 
9 4 > , Q + ah A e ? A 
worep trodepiovs aXAAOvS, Kat evOds TovTo troyiav rapeiyev. 
11. ’Eviore 5¢ kat EvruCopevos Ex Tov adrov Kai ydprov Kai dAAa 
toavtra ~vrXeyovres wAnyas Everevov arAAnXots*™ Gore Kai 
TovTo €xOpav maperye. 


They pass the Median wall and two canals from the Tigris, and at 
last come to Sitlake. The Greeks encamp here; the Persians move 
Sorward and cross the river. 


12. AveXOdvres S€ tpeis oraOpors ddixovro mpds 75 MySias™ 

4 a Q ~ ” 3 “A > 9 
xadovpevoy Tetxos, kal rapqAGov ciow avrov. "Hv 8 gxodoun- 
pevov tAivOors orrais® év dopdAtw Kewpévats, etpos'*” eixooe 
Tobav,* dios S¢ Exardv' unkos 8 édéyero elvar eixoot wapa- 
gayyov aréyer 58 BaBvAdvos™ od rodd. 18. 'EvredOev 8 

2 7 ‘\ ? 4 > lA . a 
eropevOno-ay oralpods duo, Teparayyas GKrw" Kat déeBnoav 
Sudpuxas Sv0, THY pev eri _yehipas, Hv 8 €Cevyperny mAoious 
érra’ adrat 8 foav ard tov Teypyros morapovy kateréerpnvro Se 
ef abtiv kal rddpot éxi riv xdpay, ai pev mporat® peydAat, 
” 2 38 , ‘ \ 9 \S ¢ 9 a 
ereita & €Adrrovs: tédos Sé Kati puxpot oxerol, dorep & TH 
‘HAAG eri tas peAivas’ Kai ddixvovvrat exi tov Tiypynta mora- 
pov: mpos @ modus Hv peyddAyn kai rodvdvOpwros, 72” dvopa 
LurrdKyn, dréyovea Tov Torapov oradious wévre kai Séxa. 14, OF 


pev odv "EAAnves rap abriv éoxyvncay éyybs wapadeirou peyd- 
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Bk. il. cH. Iv.] THE PERSIANS WANT T0 GET RID OF THEM. 


Aov®™® Kai kadov cai Sacvéos ravroiwy Sevdpwv-** of 5¢ BapBapor 
StaBeBynxdres Tov Tiypyra: ov pévror xaradavels Foray. 
A messenger from Ariacus warns the Greeks to guard against a 
treacherous attack, and tells them that Tissaphernes intends to break 
down the bridge across the Tigris, and so entrap them. 


15. Mera Se 1d Setrvov érvyov ev repurdtp dvtes™ zpd Tov 
Grrwv I pdfevos cai Hevopov: xat mporeAOav avOpwrds tis 
WpaTyoe TOUS mpopiAakas, wrov ay or™> IT pdfevov 7 KAéapyov: 
Mévova. 8¢ ov é(nret, Kat ravra rap’ ’Apiaiov dv™®4 rod Mévwvos 
fevov. 16. "Exet dé Ipogevos elrev, dri “ ards ips dv (nreis,” 
elrev & GvOpwros rdde “"Emeuwé pe ’Aptaios kai ’Aprdofos, 
mwurrot ovres Kipy xal ipiv™ evdvor, cai xeXetvovor pvdrdrrec Bax, 
pry tyiv eriOdvras®4 ris vuxrds™ of BapBapou err Sé orpdrevpa 
woAv év tH wAnoiov® mapaseicow. 17. Kai rapa tiv yédupav 
tov Tiypytos rorapov méwibar KeXevovor prdAakv, ws Stavoeiras 
avr Atoat Trrcapepyns THs vuKros, éav Sdvytat, ws py Sia BAe, 
GAN & péow drodndOare tod rorapod™ Kat ris Sudpvyos.” 
18. ’Axovocavres tavra dyovow avtrév rapa tov KAéapxov® xat 
dpdfovow & Aéye.*® 


One of the officers points out that with an attacking force on this side of 
the river, it was not likely that the Persians would cut off their retreat 
by breaking down the bridge, so that they probably wished merely to 
prevent the Greeks from breaking wu down and settling in a district 
which was well provisioned and well protected, 


‘O d€ Kréapxos dxoivas érapdx6y ohddpa Kat éfoPeiro. 
N 4 dé aA , 3 ? s € 66 > 
19. Neavioxos de tis twv tapovrwy evvonoas elev, ws “ovK 
axddov0a ein” ro re exvOjoerOar Kat Avoev Tiv yéedpupar. 
Anrov yap, Gre eriBepévors®* 7 vixav Sejoe, 7} yrragOa. "Hav 
pev ody vixGor, ti def avrovs Avew riv yépupay; Ovde ydp, dv 
A , ” b) @ , € A “ 
ToAXat yepupar Gow, Exouev Gv, Grow hvyovTes Hueis TwOD- 
pev. 9% 8 20, "Edy dé yuets vixapev, Aehupévyns®®* rps yepipas ovx 
éLovow 8? éxetvor, Grou Piywow ode pv BonOjoat, roAAGy 
” ? 38 Y 2 a 8 ? X , a ° ” 
Gvrwv Tepav, ovdets avrois Suvjceras, Achupévyns THs yeprpas. 
21. ’Axotoas & 6 KXéapyxos tata jpero tov dyyeAov, réo7 TEs 
” 45 (4 e 3 , lel a .' A A e XN 
ein™ xwpa n &v péerw tov Tiypytos Kat THs Swpvyos. ‘O de 
elev, Ott roAAH Kai KOpas Evert Kat wéAEs TOAAAL Kal peydAas 
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PERSTAN REINFORCEMENTS SCARED. [B«. if. cu. Iv. 


22. Tére 5} Kat éyvaoOn, Ste ot BapBapoe tov avOpwrov wrro- 
repwyastev,8” sxvovvres, pry ot “EAAnves SteAdvres tiv yedupay 
id 4sd 3 * ? 3 ? Sb ” ” @ XN N Ti 
peivecay®4 ey rH vyow, Epvpatra®” Eéxovres evOev pev tov Tiypyra, 
EvOev Se tiv Stadpvya: ta 8 emrurydeca Exorev ex THS Ev METH Xwpas 
~ \ 3 ~ ” \ A 3 A > 7# 25 ? XN 
ToAARs Kat ayalis ovons Kal THv Epyaropevwv evovruv,” efra dé 
N > \ A ” 5A re “~ A 
kal drootpopy yévouto, et tis BovAotro BaotAéa Kaxws tovetv. 
23. Merd ratra dveravovro eri pevtoe THY yedupay Spws pvda- 
‘ ” 4 ” > +f 2 N 3 , 4 Q “ 
Knv éreppavs kat ore eréDero ovdeis ovdapd0ev, ovre mpds THY 
yéedhupav ovdels HAGE Twv roAcuiwy,™* ws of Puddrrovres amriy- 


yeAXov. 


They cross the Tigris, and march up its left bank. Persian reinforce- 
ments arrive, but are scared by the appearance of the Greek force. 
24. ’Eresdn 8 Ews eyevero,™ d:éBasvov rHv yéhupav éefevypevnv 
Y ’ THY ‘yepup YHEV) 
, 4 x, ¢@ Q\ e Led lA ? 
‘TAOS TpLaKOVTAa Kal ErTa, ws oldv Te padurra wepvAaypevws* 
eLnyyeAAov yap tives Tov mapa Ticoadéepvors® ‘EXAivwv, as 
SiaBatvdvrwv™ pédrovev eriPjoer Gar, 'AXAG Tadra pev Pevdh 
qv’ StaBowvdvrwv pévroe 6 T'Aovs avrois erepdvy per’ addwv, 
oxordyv ei SiaBalvorev™ zov rorapdv: éredy) 88 eidev, @yxETO dare- 
Aatvwv. 
25. ’Awd S¢ rov Tiypyros éropevOnoav orabpovs rérrapas 
yen p I pas, 
Tapardyyas etkooww, ért Tov PicKxov woTapov, TO edpos wAEOpov: 
érnv Se yepupa. Kai evravda wxeiro toAts peyaAn, 7 dvopa 
"Qaris' mpds Hv darivrnce tots “EXAnow" 6 Kipov kai ’Apraféep£ov 
vd0os adeAdos, ard Lovowv Kat "ExBardvwv orparidy roddjv 
dywv as BonOyjowv®* Bacirct> kat erurrioas 7d éavTod orpda- 
Teva Tapepxopevous TOs EAAnvas eHedper. 26. “O dé KrAELapyos 
nyetro pev ets Svo, eropevero dé GAAoTE Kal GAAoTE Efurtdpevos. 
“Ocov & av xpdvov™* 16 ayotpevov Tov otparedparos™® émior}- 
Gee, TOTOUTOY Hv davdyKkyn xpovov 5: dAov Tod otparedparos 
yiverOar THv eriotaciy’ dare TO OTPATEvpa Kat adtois Tois 
"EAAnot Sdfac® wdprrodv evar, xai rov Tléponv éxrerARyOau 


Oewpodvra..> 


They continue their march to oppostte Caenae, plundering on the way the 
villages which belonged to Parysatis, the mother of Cyrus. 
27. "EvretdOev 5 eropevOnoav Sia THs Mydias orabpods épy- 
fous &£, mapardyyas tpidkovTa, ets tas Ilapvrdridos xdpas ris 
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Bk. i. cH. v.] CLEARCHUS INTERVIEWS TISSAPHERNES. 


Kipov xai Baordéws pytpos. Tatras Twoadéepvys Kipp" érey- 
yeAov Staprdcat®4? rots “EAAnow érétpeve rAnv davéipardduv. 
"Evy S€ oitos rods kai rpdBara Kai GAA xpypatra., 28, 'Ev- 
revOev § éropevOnoay ocrabpots épjpovs Téerrapas, Tapacdyyas 
eikoot, Tov Tiypyra worapov év apurtepG Exovres. "Ev S€ tp 
Tpory ora0p@ mépav Tov Torapov méodis gelTo peydAn Kal 
evdaipwv, dvopa Karvai, €£ is of BapBapor Sinyov eri ocyxediats 
SifOepivars aptous, Tupovs, olvoy. 


CHAPTER V. 


Clearchus, anxious to allay rising suspicions and jealousies, has an 
interview with Tissaphernes. 


1. Mera tatra ddixvodvrat eri rév Zardtav rorapov, Td edpos 
tetrdpwv rAC@pwv.4 Kai évratOa epewav yyepas tpeis ev &€ 
Tavrais tropias pev foav, pavepa Se ovdepia epaivero eriBovdy. 
2. “Edogev ody tO KrAcdpyp Evyyevér Oar rp Tuwroadéepver® kai, 

” ? 38 ~ ‘\ € , SN 3 > _ A , 

et mus Svvatro,® ravoat tas vrovpias, mpiv e€ avtwv moAcuov 
yever Gar * Kai crepe tiva Epovvra,”*® dru ovyyevér Oar adr@ 
xpnter. ‘“O Se éroiuws exéAcvev jeer. 


‘Mutual suspicions often lead to violent outbreaks, even when they are 
unjust or groundless. This want of confidence between us is too plain, 
though I see no real ground for it.’ 


3. "Hrrewdy) 5€ Evvp7AOov, Aéyer G6 KA€apyos trader “Kyo, & 
Tercadgépvn, ofSa pev nyiv dpxovs yeyevnpévovs®® Kai defrds 
dedopevas pt) adiuxjoesy®* GAAHAOUs’ pvdAarropevov™” S€ ce spo 
ws toAeniovs Hpas’ Kal nueis GpOvres Tata dvTipvAatropea. 
4, ’Eret 5€ cxorav ov Sivapas otre cé aicbér Oat meipwpevov Has 
KaKOS Totelv, ey Te Tapws olda, STL Hpets ye ovd’ ertvootpev 
Totovrov ovdev, Eo£E prot eis Adyous cou EADEtv,™* drrws, et Svvai- 
peOa, eéAoev GrAAFAWV Thy dmoriav. 5. Kat ydp oida 
avOpurrovs 7dn tous pev ex SiaBodr‘s, Tods 5€ kat e€ vrowvias, ot 
poBnevres dAARAos, POdoat BovAdpevoe mpiv rabeiv,™* éxoin- 
gay avykerta Kaka"? rots otte péAAovtas ov? ad Bovdopevors 
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‘INTEREST SHOULD MAKE THEM FRIENDS.’ [Bx. ii. CH. Vv. 





tovovtov ovdev. 6, Tas ody rotatras dyvwpooivas vopilwv 
cvvovotais® pdrAura av raver Oar, yxw kat Siddoxev oe Bodro- 
pat, OS oD Hiv ovK 6pOGs amurreis. 


o 


‘First, our solemn oaths should prevent it, for none can escape the 
punishment of the gods ; but apart from that, our own interest forbids 
our injuring you.’ 


7. Ilpa@rov pev yap Kat peyurrov ot Oeav™ ayas dpKxoe KwAV- 
ovat troAepious etvar dXAHAOs’ Goris S¢ ToOvTWv® civoidev atrp 
\ “A 3. AN ” a 9 4 N 
TapnueAnkas, ToUTov éy® ovmror av evdapovioai.. Tov yap 
Gewv réXepov ovk olda, ovr’ dxrd moiov dy TaxoUs otre Got av Tis 
? B8e 2 , ” é ] a 4 2 4 ” Lg a 
pedvywv™®* drodiyot, ovr’ els rotov oKdTos dzrodpain, ovP Grws av 
eis Exupdv yxwpiov dmroorain. Ildvrn yap wdvra tots Geois® 
M4 N ~ 4 35 e @ SN “A II a 
troxa Kai mavraxn wavrav™ ivov ot Oeot Kparovor.. 8. epi 
XN \ ~ ~ N “A @ 4 ? 9 a e a 
pev On tov Oeov re Kal Tov Epkwv ovTw yryvdoKw, Tap’ Os Hues 
thy piriav ovvOépevor kareDepela trav 8 avOpurivuv™® oé eyo 
3 ~” 4 ? ? ec a 3 4 “ \ 
év TM mapévte vopitw péyurtov elvar quiv dyadv. 9. Lov pev 
‘ Ss ~ 8 Ean ” Le de A 8 } A 
yap voi race pev ddds evropos, Tas 5¢ wotapds SiaBards, tov re 
2 5 a 26a 3 > 4 ” de “ ”~ N Py a 4 e€ 
exitndetwy®* ovx aopia: avev S€ cov waca pev Sa oKdTovs 7 
656s ovdey yap atris émurtdpeOa> ras S€ rorapds Storopos, Tas 
5¢ d6xAos poBepds, poBepwrarov®® SF epnpiae peor) yap woAArs 
dropias®* éoriv. 10. Ei 8& &) Kai pavevres ce Karaxreiva- 
pev,8° GAAO Te 7} Tov Evepyéerny KataktelvavTes mpds Batra TOV 
peyurrov édedpov rodepjooper ; 


‘ For myself, the same reasons of mutual service which attached me to 
Cyrus should attach me to you, who are his successor in his satrapy. 
This army of mine would be invaluable to you in putting down the 
enemies that surround it.’ 


“Ocwyr 8& 87 Kai ofwv dy éArisov™ enavrov orepjoait, et OE Tt 
. 3 , a a , Bye Aa Ko 
kakov émixeipynoaipe moveiv, ravta Ae~w. 11, “Eyw yap Kupov 
ereOdpnod por pirov yeverOar,2* voui(wy trav tore®* ixaveratov 
elvat ed rovety Sv Bodrowro"® oe 8 viv pw Thy Te Kvpov Sdvapuy 
“ 4 “=~ 48c N \ “A 3 \ A A de 
kat xwpay éxovra®® Kai Thy ceavrov apxnv cufovta, THy 
Baotréws Stvapiv,  Kipos roAepig®® éxpijro, cot tavryv £dp- 
paxov otcay. 12. Tovrwy 8 rootruv dvtwv,™ ris otTw paiverat, 
‘\ “ 
doris ov BovAcral® coe didos elvar; "AAA pyv,—€pw yap Kal 
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Bk. ii. cH. v.] Z/SSAPHERNES’ CRAFTY REPLY. 


tavra, €€ dy Exw éhwibas cai wé BovrdjoerOar®* girov jpiv 
efvat 13. oda pev yap tpiv Mucods Avrnpovs dvras, ods vopifw 
dy ovv tH rapotoy Suvdpe: tamewors dpiv wapacyetv’ olda Se 
kat IIlwidéas: dxotw 8€ cat dAAa €Ovn woAAGd Toatra efvat, & 
oluas av -ravoa: évoyAovvra™® det ry tpetépg evdatpovig.2 
Aiyvurriouvs 8, ols padurra pas voy yryveokw TePvpwpévors, 
3 e¢ a 4 LA , 4 Lal tA 
ovy 6p0, moig Suvdper oUppaxy xpnodpevoe parrAov dv KoAd- 
cawbe THs vov avy e“ot ovons.™ 14, "AAA pry Ev ye Tois 
méptE oixovor ov ei pév Bodrod Ty hidros elvar, ws péyvorros ay 
” 88c6 ? , ? 4 e 4 3 , e a 
eins, 8° ef 8€ Tis we Avroin, ws Seomdrys dvartpeporo Exwv Has 
birnpéras, of cot odK Av TOU pucOod Evexa povov trnpetoipev, dAXd. 
Kal THs xaptTos, As** cwlevtes Vd Tov cot dy Exoipev Sixaius. 
15. 'Eppi péev &) ravra ravra evOvpovpevy otto Soxet Oavpoordov 
en Wk re ~ \g A 9 ” 

elvat TO O€ Huiv drurreiy, dare Kat HOvurr av dxovoayps TO Gvope, 
ld 4 3 5 ? 99¢ @ a rE 9 € e lal 
tis ovrws eori Sewvds A€yetv,*° dare oe weioar AEyuv,* ws ypeis 
cou ériBovActopev.” 


Tissaphernes’ reply. ‘ You have no reason for suspecting me or the King. 
Lf we wished to destroy you we could do tt easily enough ; we have 
force enough, and positions enough where we could hold you in chek, 
or, even tf these failed, we could starve you into submission.’ 


KAéapxos pev ody tocatra ele: Tiroadépvns S€ Ode dry- 
peipOr’ 

16. “’AAX’ Hdopar pev, © Kr€apyxe, kai dxovwv™* cov dpo- 
vipous Adyous'® ravra yap yryvwokwy ef Te E“ot Kaxdv BovAcvors, 
dpa av pot doxeis kai cavt@ xaxdvous elvas.™ ‘Os & dv pabys, 
Ste ovd’ dy ipets Sixaiws ovre Bacrrel ovr’ éu0l darurroinre, avrd- 
kovgov. 17. Ei yap tpas eBovrAducOa™* drorécat, rorepd cor 
Soxovpev trrewv rAHOovs daropelv H weCav Hh orAlvews, év 7) das 
pev BAdrrev txavoi einney av, avriracxew 8 ovdels Kivduvos ; 
18, ’AAAG xwpiwy ereryndeiwy™* ipiv eritiPer as dropeiv av cot 
Soxovpev ; Ov tovatra péev redia jyiv pidva dvta civ TroAAG 
aévy Statropever Ge, roratra 5é dpn tpivi"® épare dvra wopevréa, 
a jpiv eLeore rpoxararaBovory™! dropa tpiv mapéxety, Torovror 
& eiot rorapoi, ef’ dv eLeorw npiv rapseter Oar, drdcots dy byov 
BovrAwpeBa payerbar; Eiot § avrav ods ovd dy rayramact 
SiaBainre, ei pry nyets dpas Staropedosev.8* 19, Ki & éy race 
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CLEARCHUS IS DELUDED BY HIS TALK. [Bk. ii. CH. v. 





? € 4 6, 3 4 ? a “~ a n~ A25 
Tovrois yrTwpeOa, GAG TO ye TOL TUP KpEiTTOV TOV Kaprrov 
éoriv: Ov tpets Suvaine?’ Gv xaraxatcavres®* Atpov tpiv davre- 

? es e Aa 0 > , 3 @ N ” / rf) ba] PN ? 6g 
Tafa, Dp vets, ovd’ et Tavu ayaGor etnre, payerOar av Svvaw Ge. 


‘ With this open power it would be mere folly to have recourse to perjury 
and fraud. lam only inspired by an honest wish to serve the Greeks.’ 


20. Ilds dv ody Exovres torovrous rdpous mpds TO tpiv roAe- 
petv, kat tottwv pydeva Hyiv emrixivdvvoy, erecta €k TOUTWY TAYTWY 
Tourov Gy Tov Tpdmor é£eAoipeIa,™ ds padvos pev rpds Oeav doe (3s, 
povos S€ mpos avOpdruv aicxpds; 21, avrdrace 8 drépwv™ 
éort kal dunxdvev Kat avdyKy €xopeévwv, Kat tovTwy Tovnpov, 
otruves €OéXovor Sv ervopxias te mpds Deods Kat darurrias mpos 
dvOpwrous mparrev Tt. Ovyx ovrws qpyets, & KA€apye, ore ddd- 
yurrot obre HAL0i éopev. 22. "AANA rid}, Suds efbv™ daro- 
Aévat, ovK éexi rovto HAPopev; Ed ios, dre 6 éuds Epws tovrov 
airios 7d tois “EAAnaw ene wirrdv yever Oar," Kai g@ Kipos 
aveBn Eevixp 81d pur Oodocias rurteduv, TovTp eve katafsjvas Sv 
evepyeriav icxvpov. 23. “Oca *” Sé por ipets xpjowpot éore, Ta 
pev kat ov elas, 76 Sé péywrtov éyd olda: tiv péev yap eri rq 
Kepary tidpav Bacrr? pov eeoriv épOnv Exew, thy 8 ext rp 


Kapdig iows av tpov rapovtwv® Kai érepos evreras Exou.” 


Convinced of Tissaphernes’ honesty, Clearchus agrees to a conference at 
which those who have been thus sowing dissension and suspicion are 4 


to be given up for punishment. 

24. Tatra eirwv eofe®™% rp Kredpyy aAnOy A€yev’ Kal 
elrev’ “Ovxovv,” én, “oirwves, Tovovtwv Hpiv eis prArAtav trap- 
XovTwv, meipWvrat SiaBddArAovres™! rovjfoat rodeuiovs pas, 
d£tot cioe Ta Evxata wabeiv;” 25. “Kai eya pev ye,” epy 6 
Turcadépvys, “et BovrAgerOe por*™® of te orparnyol Kai ot 

a m~ 3 a 3 
Aoxayot éMOciv ev rH Eugavei, Aé€Ew Tods mpds Eye éyovTas, ws 
ov épot érsBovreves Kat TH abv enol orparid.” 26, “'Eyw 82,” 
éfy 6 KAéapyxos, “agw mavras: kat got ad Syrdow, dev éyo 
rept cov adxovw.” 27. "Ex rovtwy b7 tov Adywv 6 Twoadéepyns 
diroppovotpevos, TéTe pev peverv te avrov éxédevoe Kai otv- 
Seurvoy éroujoato. Ty dé torepaig?® 6 KAéapyos, €EAOav eri 7d 
orpardémedov, SnAds 7 Hv wavy hidsixas oidpevos™ StaxeioOar TO 


Tiroagépvet, xai & éheyev Exeivos arnyyeAAey’ Edy re xpyvar 
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Bk. ii. cH. v.] MASSACRE OF GREEK OFFICERS. 





téevar rapa Twroadépynv ots éxéAevoe, Kai of dv édXeyxOaor™ 
SiaBdArAdAovres trav “EAAjvwv, ws mpoddras atvrots Kai KaKovous 
tots “EAAnow dvras triwpnOjva. 28. “Yromreve 8@ efvae tov 
diaBaAAovra Mévwva, eidas avrév cat ovyyeyernpévov Tirca- 
dépver per ’Apiaiov xat oracsd(ovta airg?® xai ériBovAevovra, 
Orws TO oTpdTevpa Gray mpds éavTov AaBav pidros 74> Tucca- 
dépve. 29. ’'EBovAero 5é xai 6 KAéapyos adrav rb orpdrevpa 
Mpos Eavrov Exev THY yvupNnv Kai Tos TapadvrovvTas éxrodwv 
elvas. 


The soldiers object, but at Clearchus’ instance five generals and twenty 
captains are sent, 


Tov S€ orpatwwrov dvréAeydy tives ait pr) ™* tévae rdvras 
rovs Aoxayods Kai orparnyots, pydt murder Turoadépvet. 
30. “O dé KAéapyxos icyupis Karérewev, Eore Suerpdgaro™ révre 
pev otparnyovs iévat, eikoot 5¢ Aoxayous’ cuvynKoAOVOncav Se 
Ws €is dyopav Kai TOV GAXAwY OTpaTiwToY ws SiaKdcvoL 

31. "Evei 5€ foray eri rais Bipos tats Twoadépvors, of pev 
orparnyot mapexAnOnoay ciow, Tpdgevos Boudrios, Mevwv Oco- 
aanos, ’Ayias ’Apkas, KXapxos Adxwv, Zwxparys ’Axa.ds" ot 
S€ Aoxa-yoi éri Pvpats Epevov. 


The generals are arrested, and the captains and such Greeks as were 
near are massacred, While the army are preparing to defend them- 
selves, Ariaeus comes and reports that Clearchus has been killed as a 
perjurer and a breaker of treaties, that Proxenus and Menon are pre- 
served for declaring the plot, and that the King demands their arms. 


32. Ov rordA@ 8€ torepov ad Tov adrov onpeior of 7’ Evdov® 
EvveAapBdvovto Kai of é€w Karexdrynoav. Mera € tatra trav 
, \ e , \ A , 3 UA U4 3 “4 
BapBdpwv rives imréwv, 81a Tod wediov éXabvovtes, @rive evTvyya- 
vorey? “HAAnve 7 SovAp 7 édevOépw, mdvtas Exrewov. 33. Ot 
de “EAAnves TH te irmaciay airav €Gatpafov éx Tov orpatoresov 
cA \¢ > ¢ 65 2 , ly Ni A DKS 
opwvres Kat 6 Te erolovy™ nudiyvéovv, mpiv Nixapyos ’Apxas 
nKe™® detywv retpwpevos cis THY yarTépa Kal Ta Evrepa év Tals 
4 z , 9 , ‘ , 20) , Sy 
xXepoiv éxwv, kat etre rdvra Ta yeyevnpeva. 34. "Ex tovrov oi 
eq . ” > A “ 4 , 3 , N , 
ot “EAAnves €Bcov eri ra Orda wavres ExretAnypévot Kal vopi- 


(ovres avrixa Age avrovs éri 76 orparémedov. 35, Oi 8 ravres 
SI 


ARIAEUS FUSTIFIES THE DEED. [Bx. it. CH. v. 





pev ovk FAGoy, ’Aptatos 5€ kat Aprdofos kat MiOpsdarns, of Foray 
Kipp murrérarov 6 S€ trav “EAAjvwy éppnveds edn Kat tov 
Tiocadépvors ddeAdov ody avrois 6pav kai yudoxew> 36. £vvy- 
KoAovbovv Sé xai dAXou Tlepowv reOwpaxirpevoe eis Tptaxoc iors. 
Odro: érei éyyts Foav, rpooeAOeiv éxéXcvor, ei Tus ety TOV “EAARVOV 
 otTparnyos 7 Aoxayos, iva arayyeiAwou +a. rapa BacrAéws.®* 
37. Mera tavra efnAPov pvrarrépevoe tov “EXAHvwv orparnyor 
pev Kredvup ’Opxopevios cat Zopaiveros Zruuphdrsos, ody avrois 
5¢ Hevopov ’AOnvaios, Srws pualor™ ra epi Ipogévov- Keipi- 
9 2 - > N69 2 , N ‘ ” 5] 4 
coos 8 eriyyavev drav™ ev Kapp tevi bv &AXous eruoiriCdpevos. 
38. ’Exret 8¢ éornoay eis érjoov, elev ’Aptatos rade “ KXA€apyos 
pev, © avdpes “EXAnves, eet ércopxav™ re Epavyn kai ras orovdas 
Abwv, Exes tHv® Sixnv Kai teOvnxe, Updgevos 5€ kai Mévwv, dre 
v4 3 “A ‘\ 3 4 > lA ~ 3 e ~ 

KaTHnyyeAay abrod ray éertBovAny, ev peydrAy Tipp eiow. “Ypas 
5¢ 6 BactAeds ra. Grrda.8* daratre’> atrov™ yap elval pyow, émei- 
wep Kuipov foray tov éxeivov SovAov.” 


Cleanor taunts Ariaeus with his treachery, and Xenophon suggests that 
Menon and Proxenus, as friends of the King, should be sent back as 
most likely to arrange matters agreeably to him. 


39. Ips tatra drexpivavro ot “EXAnves, EAeye 5€ KAcdvup 6 
'Opxopévioss 6°Q Kdxurre avOpdrwv™® 'Apiate kat ot adAAor, 
gy , ? > 3 vA ” \ wi? 3 a 
dco Are Kupov diros, ov aicyiverOe ovre Geods ovr’ avOpurrovs, 

” 3 ec a ‘\ > ‘\ ‘4 , 3 “\ A 
otrives, Opdravres Huiv Tods avrovs hidouvs Kat €xOpods vopmtety, 
apodovtes Hpas civ Twoadéepves TO ADewrdry Te Kai ravoupyo- 

, ? ” 3 ‘\ Ly ” e 3 A ‘\ 
TaTY, TOvs TE avOopas ators, ols wuvure, [ws] aroAwAEKaTe, Kai 

N ” € A , ‘\ “A ? 329 ¢ a 
tots aGAAovs nyas mpodedwxores Edv Tols mwoAepiots Ed’ Hpas 
EpxerOe.” 40. °O 8 'Apsatos etre: “KAéapyos ydp mpdécbev 
eriBovAciuv™ gdavepds eyevero Turradépver te kat 'Opdvrg xai 
rac Hpiv trois Eiv tovrors.” 41, ’Exi rovrots Revopwov rade 
eive’ “‘KXéapxos pev roivuy ei mapa rots Spxovs éAve™*® rads 
orovéds, THY Sixny Exe Sikacov yap drdAAvo Oat robs ervopKovv- 

, N N LA 5] , > NA e 7 XN 3 , 
tas’ IIpofevos 5¢ kat Mevwv eeisrep eioiv vperepor pev evepyerat, 
@ , . .' 7 > \ A A N @ 
ypetepo. S€ otparnyol, wéewpare avrods Sevpo’ SnAov yap, ore 
pirou ye dvres®®* duorépois repdcovra: Kal tpiv xat piv ra 
Bedrwota EvpBovr(cbev.” 42. IIpos tratra ot BdpBapou, roAtv 

xpovov StadexGevres GAXAVAots, darpAGov ovdev diroKxpivdpevor. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Life and character of Clearchus. At the end of the Peloponnesian war 
he was put in command of a Spartan army against Thrace, but, on 
refusing to obey a recal, he was condemned to death in his absence. 
Abandoned by the Spartans, he obtained funds from Cyrus, and 
carried on the war on his own account till he joined Cyrus. 


1. OF pév 54 orparnyoi otrw AnPbevres dvyxXOnoav ws Bacrréa, 

A > Ge A xr A 14b 3 A te A 7 A 
at amroTpnGevtes tas Kepadas™” ereXevrncav, els péev avTwv 
Kréapyxos® cporoyoupévus éx ravrwv tov epreipws avtov™ éxdv- 
twv ddfas yever Oat avip Kat roAeutKds Kai prromdrenos Ex yaTws. 
2. Kai yap &) ws pev morenos Fv™* trois AaxeSatpovious mpos 
tous ‘A@nvaious, rapéuevevr ered Se ecipjvyn eyévero, reicas Tv 
avrov méAw, ws ot Opdnes ddixotae tots “EAAnvas, Kai da- 
mpagdpevos, ws edvaro, rapa Tov épdpuwv éLerde. ws ToAcunowv™*® 
Tois vrép Xeppovijoov kat TlepivOov Opgfiv.% 3, ’Eaet dé pera- 
yvovres rus ot epopot, 75n eLw dvros avrov, droorpeperv avrov 
éreipavro e£ "IoOpov, évtav0a ovkére meiBetas, GAN’ Geto TAEWY 
eis ‘EXAnorovrov. 4. ’Ex rovrov xai éBavatadOn td tov év Ty 
Lrépry treAav™® ws dreOav, “Hy S€ duyds dy Epyxerae mpds 
Kipov, nat oroiows peév -Adyous erewe Kipov GAAQ yéyparran, 
SiSwou Sé airg Kipos prplovs Sapecods. 5. ‘O S& AuBav ov 
»>nvne , > 9 > rN , A , , 
emt padupiav éerpdmero, GAN aro tovTwv TOV xpnpdtwv ovAdE~as 
orpdrevpa erohguer tots Opagi, cai pdyy te évixnoe Kai dad 

, 89 ” s , \ “89 , , 
tovrou 81) édepe kal Hye rovrovs kal rodcuav™ Steyévero, péexpt 
Kipos €5€76n tov orparedpatoss™ rore 5 darnjAOev ws Eiv éxeivyp 
ad roXepjow. 


He was a genuine soldier, not only fond of soldiering, and giving up a 
life of ease for one of toil, but full of tact, a strong disciplinarian, 
winking his power over his soldiers by respect and awe rather than by 
affection and kindness. — 


6. Tatra obv ptAomoAguov pos Soxe? dvépis™ Epya evar, doris, 
2 2X 61 XN | ” ” > ? N , ¢€ a 
éfov™ pev eipnvnv exe dvev aioxivys kat BAGBys, aitpetras 
moAepetv, Efov 5€ paOupetv, BodAcrae woveiv, dare TwoAepetv, eLov 
Se ypypara éxew axcvdvvus, aipelras roAenov pelova Tavra moveiv: 
éxeivos Se, aomep cis GAAnv teva dovnv, AOcAe Saravay eis 
&9 
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moAenov. 7. Ovrw péev idordrenos Fv' ToAcurxds 8€ ad Tavry 
IN e > @ , § , \ ¢ 2 ‘ \ 38 
edéxet elvat, Ore prroxivduvds re Fv, kal yuepas Kal vuKrds® dywv 
éxi rots toAcpuious, Kat ev Tois Sevois Ppdvipos, ws ob wapdvTes 
TavTaxov mavres wuodhdyovv. Kai dpxixds & édéyero*™ %- 
etvat, Os Suvarov €k Tov TowovTov Tpdrov, olov KGKElvOS ElxeEV. 
8. “Ixavos pev yap, ds Tis Kai GAXAos, ppovriCey Av, Grws Exo 
) OTpaTia avT@ ta eritydera Kal mapacKevdf(ery TavTa, ikaves 
S€ kat €urovjoa. tots Tapovuiv, ws reoréov ein*®” KAedpyxy. 
9. Totro & emotes éx tov yxadremrds® elvarr Kat yap dpay™* 
‘\ ‘ Se ~ , > + 4 3A. 9 “A Q 
oTvyVvos Hv Kat Ty Pwvy Tpayvs’ exdAalé TE det toXUpus, Kat 
opyy eviore, Ws Kal air@ perapéerdev*% eof dre. 10. Kal 
, 8 3 sr . 3 Xr , XN Ud 700 € lad 
yvopy 8 exdrAalevy dxoAdorov yap orparetparos ovdéy 7yetro 
ddedos elvar. ’AAAA Kal A€yeww avrov Epacay, ws Séoe Tov 
otpariarny poBetcOar padrov tov apxovra 7 Tovs ToAEuious, «i 
pérrAoe 7 pvdakds praAdtew, 7 Pilwv™ ddéLecOat, 4 dmrpoda- 
’ 27 \ N , ’ \ a a a 
ciorws teva mpds Tovs mwoAeuiovs. 11. ’Ev pév odv rots Sewvois 
n0cAov avrov™ dxovew opddpa Kat odk &AXov zpodvTo of oTpa- 
“~ ‘ \ a Q \. 8 , § \ 3 aA 3 a ” 
TWWTAL Kal yap TO oTvyvov® Tore hadpov avrov ev Tols GAAotS 
co ” lA Q N N Xr ‘\ 2 ? \ ‘ 
Tpoowrols eparay paiver Oat kat Td yaXerdv Eppwpevov mpos Tovs 
? IQs @ , ‘ > 7 ‘\ 2 7 
moAepious eddxet elvat, doTE TwTHpLOV Kai OUKEeTL xarerdv Edai- 
vero.” 12. “Ore & €€w rod Seivot yévow to, kai é£ein mpos &AXovs 
> iA B0a > 7 AX XN oA > EX \ ‘\ > ¢f 
ap£opévovs™® darvévat, woAXAot avrév améAurov TO yap erixape 
> » > P aN A \ 3 , A 4 UA «A 
ovk elxev, GAN det xadrerds Fv Kat w@pds' dare StéxetvTo pos 
avTov ot oTpariWra, dorep maides mpds Siddoxadrov. 13. Kai 
\ a Kial®® ud \ 39 4 D 907 > ¢ 
yap obv pidig®® yey Kal evvoig, éropévous ovderore efyev* ofTives 
S€ 7) td Tédews reraypevor, rd Tov SelrOar, 7 GAAQ tevi 
dvayky Karexdopevoe Tapeinoav atr@, opddpa mevOopevors éxpHTo. 
\ \ A ‘\ 4 
14, ’Ezet d€ npgavro vuxav dv avtw rots woXdepious, 46n peyara 
4 A 
qv Ta xpnoipovs®” rovotvra elvar tots dv avr@ orparwiras: Td 
TE yap mpds Tovs ToAEuiovs Daprarews ExeLv TapHV, Kai Td THY 
3 3 , 4 A 29a > ‘\ 3 7 3 4 
wap’ exeivov Tipwpiav oBetoOar™* avrovs evraKtous emote. 
15. Towovros pev 87 dpxwv Fv dpyer Oat St td GAAwY od pada 
eGedey eX€yero. "Hy de, ore éreActra, audi ra mevtjKovTa Eryn. 
Proxenus on the other hand, setting his face against all wrong-doing 


and injustice, was popular with the better class of his soldters, but was 
too lenient to keep in check those who were inclined to be insubordinate, 


16. IIpdégevos 5é 6 Bowwdtios evOts pev pecpdxiov dv ereOiper 
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A @g > A ‘\ tAa lA 296 © l4 Py A Py ‘\ , 4 
yevér Oar dvip Ta peydra mparrev™® ixavos’ Kat dua ravrnv THVv 
ériOupiav wxe Topyia dpyipuv to Acovrivy. 17, ’Emei 8&8 
ouveyéveto éxeivy, ixavos® 75 vouioas elvar Kat adpyew Kat 

? A A 7 “ € “A > “~ 3 , 
diros dv Tots mpwros ur) WTTarOar evepyetov, HAGev eis Tavras 
tas ov Kipp mrpdfes: Kai geto xrjoer Oat €x TovTwv Ovopa péya. 
kat Svvapiv peydAnv kat xpypata woAAd. 18. Tocotrwv™ 3’ 
érvOupav odpddpa évdnAov ad kat rovro elxev, Ste TovTwv ovdev 
dv Bédou xracOae peta adsxias, GAAG civ TP Sikaiy Kai Karp 
wero Seiy tovtwv™ rvyydveww, dvev 5€ TrovTrwv yy. 19. “Apxev 
8 Kadav pev Kat dyabav™ Suvatés Fv ov pévtos ov?’ aida rots 

tA e ” »” la e 3 ~ > XN N 
oTpaTidtats éavrov ovre PdBov ixavds Epmrornoas, aAAQ Kal 
> 7 ”~ Q , A e 3 l4 2 a V4 
HOXvveTO paArXov rovs oTpariwras 7 Ol apxdpevot Exeivov’ Kal po- 
Bovpevos™ parXov Hv havepds 1d darexOdver Oat Trois oTpaTiwrats 
a e ~ x 3 a 3 ‘4 ” \ 93 A A AQ 
f OF oTpatiwras TO amurrety Exetvp. 20. “Dero S€ apkely mpos TO 
> Q N a \ ‘ ~ “A > A \ \ 
dpxexoy elvar xat Soxeity tov pév KadOs movovvra ératveiv, Tov dé 
adixovvra 7* eraveiv; Toryapovy avr@ ot pév Kadol Te 
Kayadot trav cuvdvrwv edvor Foav, ot 5é ddiKor éexeBovAcvov ws 

> , ” 4 \ 3 7 7 A e , 
evpetaxeipiory dvr. “Ore 5é aréOvnoxev, Hv Er@v ws TpLdKovTa. 


Menon's character. The clew to tt is the love of gain. In pursuing 
this object he looked upon truth and honesty as mere folly: perjury 
and falschood were his ordinary weapons, which he used against 
Jriends rather than foes, as an easter prey. All his influence over his 
soldiers was due to communion in crime. Hts fate only delayed. 
The other generals, 


21. Mévwv 8 6 Ocerradrds SpAros Fv emcOvpov™ pev wrrovretv 
ioyupus, ertOvpav Sé apxev, rws trAdw AapBdvor,” éemiOvpov 
8@ repacOat, iva mreiw Kepdaivore didros re eBovrAeto elvar Tots 
peycota Suvapévois, iva adixwv par) Sd0in Sicnv. 22. ’Eai 8é 16 

, 3 , /, ” ean \ ~” 
karepyaler Oar Sv ériOvpoin cvvropwrdrny wero dddv efvas dud. TOU 
érvopkeiy re Kat Werder Oar cai éfararav’ 76 8 ardovv® Kal rd 
dAnbBes evdprce TO avTd TE HAWiy elvar. 23. Drépywv 5 favepds 
pev Fv ovdeva, Sr S€ pain™” diros elvar, rovrp evdnAos éyivero 
értBovreiwv. Kat wodeuiov pév ovdevds*” xateyéXa, trav Se 
cuvévtwv mavrwv ws katayehov det Suehéyero. 24. Kat rots peév 

” , , > 3 ? QA ‘ ” 
Tov woAeniwy KTHpaciv ovK éreBovreve’ yaAerdv yap wero elvat 
7a tov dvdarropévov AapBavervr ra 5 TOV hirwv pdvos Geto 
eidévar pgorov Sv®* ddiAaxta AapBavev. 25. Kai dcovs pev 
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dy airOdvorro értopkous Kat ddixous, ds ed wrdicpéevous epoBeiro, 
trois & daiows Kai dAjOeav doxovow ws dvdvdpos éereiparo 
xpyoGa:. 26. “Oowep S€ tis dydAXcrat ei Geooe Belg. kat dAn- 
Geig kat Sixatéryti, otro Mévwv nydAXAero TO éEarrarav Siva bat, 
Tp rrAdcac Gas Pevdy, TH Pirovs StayeAav> rv Se p78 ravovpyov 
Tov dradetrwv™® det évouslev efvar, Kai rap ots pev éerexetpet 
mputevev girig, SuaBdAAwv tos mpirovs, Tovrous Geto Seiv 
krnoacOa, 27, Td de rePopevovs rods orparwitas rapéxer Oar 
€x Tov cvvadixeiv avrots éunyxavaro. Tipaodas 5 xat Oeparred- 
exOar n€iov erderxvipevos,®! dru rAciora Svvasto Kai €Oédos ave? 
dduxeiv. Evepyeciav dé xarédeyev, ordre tis abtod dioracto, 
dru xpwpevos adt@ ovx amrdrecev airév. 28. Kai ra pev 57 
dgavy eLerre wepi avrov pevder Gan’ a de raves icact, tabr’ éori. 
29. ’AroOvnokéyrwy S€ tov cvotparnywv, Ste éotpdrevoay ert 
Bacrréa Ew Kupy, radra weromnkds™®4 odk diréOave, pera Se Tov 
tav GAAwv Odvarov orparnyav tiuwpnBeis b7d BaorAéws arré- 
Gavev, ovx Gorep KAéapyxos xai of dAXAot orparnyot drotpynOevtes 
ras Kepards,"* domep tdxtoros Odvaros Soxet evar, dAAA (Gv 
aixurOels éviavrov ws movnps A€yerat THS TeAEUTAS TUyXEIV. 

30. ’Ayias 5& 6 ’Apxds cat Zwxpdrns 6 ’Ayatss, kai totrw 
areBavérnyv. Tovrwv 8€ ov8’ ws év rode Kaxdv ovdels Kate- 
yéda, ovr’ cis dtriav avrois évéugero. "Horny 8 dudw dpdi 
Ta TEVTE Kal TPLaKOVTG ETH ATO ‘yeveas, 
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SYNTAX AND NOTES. 


RULES OF GREEK SYNTAX. 


Observation.—The rules that follow are written, as far as differences 
of idiom will allow, on the lines of the First Memorial Syntax 
in the Public School Latin Primer, which it is supposed that 
the pupil will have learnt. Some few rules, such as those on 
the Composite Subject, have consequently been omitted. 


On Agreement. 


1. A Finite Verb agrees with its Subject in Number and Person. 

Exceptions.—(a) A Plural Subject of the neuter gender is followed 
by a verb in the singular; Sard éors ra Spy, ‘the moun- 
tains are impassable.’ 

(4) A Dual Subject of the masculine or feminine gender may be fol- 
lowed by a verb in the plural, ws eldérmv GdAfAoUs 4 yur} Kal 
6 ’ABpaddrys, homdoavro d\AfAovs.— XEN. 

(c) A Singular Subject, implying multitude, may be followed by a 
plural verb, when the act is done by the individuals and 
not by the body as a whole, rd xdO0s ofovrac (THUC. i. 20), 
‘the multitude think.’ The following is a good example of the 
two constructions :—rd orpdrevpa éwxopl{ero cirov, xbwrrovres 
rovs Bods (XEN. Anaé, ii. 1. 6), where the army provided itself 
with meat, but individual soldiers were the butchers. 

(2) The verb is sometimes attracted to the number of the complement. 
3. An Adjective or Participle agrees with that.to which it is in 
attribution in number, gender, and case. 

Ext.—(a) A neuter adjective may be added as predicate to a mascu- 
line or feminine noun, when it denotes an essential quality, ¢.g. 
dobevéorepov yuvh dvdpés, ‘a woman is a weaker (creature) than 
@ man.’ 

(4) The adjective belonging to the subject is sometimes attracted to 
the gender of the complement, as #coay dé raira dvo telxn 
(XEN. Anad. i. 4. 4), where raira = al rida 


3. A Substantive agrees in case with that to which it is in apposition. 
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(a) Hence many verbs of asking, teaching, concealing, clothing, depriv- 
ing, etc., take two Accusatives, one of the person, the other 
of the thing ; ddactpetoBac rods olxofvras “EXAnvas ri viv, ‘to 
take away the land from the Greeks who were imhabiting it.’ 
—XEN,. Anad, i. 3. 4. 


14, The Accusative of Extent is used after verbs, participles, and 
adjectives, to express— 
(z) Measure of space and time, answering to the questions, How far? 
How long? detyov ddd\jAwy ws tpidxovra orddia.— XEN. 
Anab, i. 2. 4. Epewev huépas wévre, i. 2, 6. 
(4) The object in respect of which what is stated about the subject is 
true, z.¢. how far it extends (Accusative of Respect), dAy ri 
xepadv, ‘I have an aching in the head, a headache.’ 


The Dative. 


15, The fundamental notion of the Dative case is that of nearness and 
contact. It is the case of the Recipient, and also expresses some relations 
which are expressed by the Latin Ablative. 


16. The Dative of the Recipient follows all words which imply 
actual nearness, or the bringing of a thing near to body or mind. Such 
are words which express likeness or unlikeness, agreement and disagree- 
ment, advantage and disadvantage, pleasing and displeasing ; and verbs of 
giving, showing, telling, and obeying, and their contraries. 


17, The Dative may be added anywhere to mark the person con- 
cerned in the doing of an action, or the existence of a quality, or for whose 
interest the action takes place or the quality exists, eg. ZéAwy rots ’A0n- 
valos véuous €0nxe, ‘Solon made laws for the Athenians;’ réO@yyxa spiv, 
‘I am dead as far as your interest in me goes.’ To this head belong— 

(2) The Dative of the Personal Pronoun, which refers to the whole 
sentence rather than to any particular word in it, and is called 
the Ethic Dative; rf coe padhooua, ‘what would you have 
me learn?’ 

(6) The Dative with fort, ylyverat, which implies possession or gain. 

(c) The Dative, used for the case of the Agent after Verbal Adjectives 
in -reos and -ros, and after Passive verbs, especially in the 
Perfect and Pluperfect ; the doer of the action being most 
concerned in the action necessary or possible to be done, and 
in the fruit of it when completed. woeAnrdéa cor } rods éorly, 
‘you must help your country,’ XEN. ; rl wéxpaxrast Tots dANois ; 
‘what has been done, as far as the others are concerned ?’ 

18, A Dative is sometimes used by Attraction as Complement to an 


Infinitive which is referred to a word ih the sentence, that is in the Dative, 
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as its subject ; as eddaluoow ipiy Eteors yiyvecOa, ‘it is open to you to 
become prosperous.’ 

19, The Dative takes the place of the Latin Ablative in expressing— 

(a) The instrument, cause, or manner of an action: Tots phxeot THY 
bday deerhs, ‘ weak because of the great distances.’ 

(5) The measure of excess or defect : roAAG mettow, ‘much greater ;’ 

(c) The place where (rarely in prose), or the time when, an action 
occurs: Mapai, ‘at Marathon’ (really Locative), rerdpry 
&re, ‘in the fourth year. 

The Genitive. 

30. The idea that underlies the Genitive case is that of detachment or 
separation. It is the classifying case, or the case of predication, and is in 
many instances equivalent to an adjective, or to the first member of an 
English compound noun, as \dywr dywr, ‘a word-contest ;’ xpavos xadxol, 
‘a brazen helmet.’ 

21. The Subjective Genitive denotes the Author or Possessor, or that 
to which an action or quality belongs, or is natural. 

(a) A Genitive of Partition, or of the thing measured or distributed, 
is added to numerals and superlatives, and to words of quantity, 
and also to words which imply sharing. wdyrwy Apwros, 
‘bravest of all;’ peredisocay dv elxov Exacrou.—XEN. Anad, 
iv. 5. 6. 

(5) A Partitive Genitive is not unfrequently used in Greek without 
any governing word (compare the French use of ds, des). 

22. The Objective Genitive is added to Substantives and Adjectives, 
derived from transitive verbs, or containing a transitive idea, and corre- 
sponds to the object which the verb itself would govern ; rodrwr lpis, 
‘acquainted with these things.’ 

23. The same Genitive is added to all words which imply a physical 
or mental aim, and to express the object of a sensation or a desire ; #yapre 
Tod oxémov, ‘he missed the mark ;’ éw? Kp#rns, ‘in the direction of Crete.’ 

Obs.—Verbs of hearing and learning often take a genitive of the person 
and an accusative of the thing heard ; raird cov %xovoa, ‘I heard this 
from you.’ 

24, The Genitive of Ablation is joined to words which imply origin, 
separation, hindering, depriving, and differing: dieZxov ddAfAwy, ‘they 
were distant from each other ;’ Aapelou xat lapvodridos ylyvovrat watdes 
dé0, ‘of Darius and Parysatis two sons were born.’—XEN. Aad, i. 1. 1. 

25. The Genitive of Relation or Reference is added to comparatives and 
to words implying superiority or inferiority, dominion and submission : 
dyuelywr tol warpés, ‘better than his father ;’ rfs xwpas Apxyew, ‘to rule 
over the province.’ Also to some adverbs of relative position, as elow rijs 
tagppod, ‘ within the trench.’ 
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(z) To this head belong the Genitives of Price and Measure: xo\Aod 
Géwos, ‘of great value;’ worapds efpos rAdOpov, ‘a river one 

| hundred feet wide.’ 

26. The same Genitive is added to many adjectives and adverbs and 
interjections, to point out the person or thing to which they refer. It may 
often be translated by ‘in’. or ‘in respect of,’ ¢g. réAetos ris dperis, 
‘ perfect in virtue,’ ofuoc rs TUxns, ‘ woe is me for my fortune.’ 

(2) It is also added to verbs and adjectives which imply fulness and 
plenty or their opposites (sometimes called the Genitive of 
Material) : rAnphs lxOtwr, ‘ full of fish.’ 

(4) And to words of accusing, condemning, and acquitting, and of 
praise and blame, to denote the matter of the charge or com- 
mendation : ¢évou dewxew, ‘to prosecute for murder.’ 

27, The Genitive case with the participle (the Genitive Absolute) is 
_ used to indicate the circumstances under: which an action takes place, or 
which limit it, and may therefore be classed under this head. 

28. Time, and sometimes space, within which, is put in the Genitive 
case, as Tis éwcobons vuxrés, ‘at some point in the following night;’ rhy 
ériodcay vixra, ‘for the whole of the following night.’ 


The Verb Infinite. 


29, The Infinitive is the noun-form of the verb, and is inflected by pre- 
fixing to it the different cases of the neuter article 76.. Its oblique cases, 
when thus inflected, may be governed by prepositions, and may follow 
most of the constructions which belong to the case. It governs the same 
cases as the verb finite. 

It is used— 

(z) As Subject or Object to another verb, or as Predicate with a copu- 
lative verb: éfj» pévew, ‘it was in their power to stay;’ 
alpoivra: wodepety, ‘they choose war.’ 

(4) Obliquely, with an accusative of its subject (§ 43). 

(c) Prolatively, in order to define more completely the words to 
which it is joined. In this sense it corresponds to the use of the 
Accusative (§ 13): Sewds Aéyew, ‘skilled in speaking.’ 

(2) Explanatorily, as érérpewe rhv xdpay diaprdoa, ‘he gave up the 
country to them to plunder.’ This is really consecutive (§ 49). 

(e) In a limiting sense in a few idiomatic expressions, as ws elxei, 
‘so to speak ;’ éxdw elvar, ‘if one can help it.’ 

80. Not only the Infinitive, but the Infinitive with its subject, object, 
and all its limiting words or phrases, may be preceded by the article 79, 
and the whole treated as a single noun : 7d 8’ 4yaés HeXorovmnolous adrois 
ph BonOijoa: wdpecxey tyuiv Zaylwy xbdracw, ‘the fact that we prevented 
the Peloponnesians from coming to their aid left you free to chastise the 

Samians. HUG i, 41. 
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81. The place of the Latin Gerundive is supplied by the verbal adjec- 
tive in -réos, which is followed by a Dative of the agent. 

(2) The Gerundive of intransitive verbs is only used impersonally, and 
is followed by the genitive or dative, when the verb requires 
those cases: émixeipyréoy TG Epyy, ‘one must attempt the 
task.’ 

(5) Similarly the Gerundive of transitive verbs is used impersonally and 
followed by the accusative : oloréoy rhy réxnv, ‘one must bear 
one’s lot.’ 


The Tenses. 


82. The Present Tense-Stem denotes continuous or repeated action. 

Hence the Present and Imperfect tenses of the Indicative are used when 
an action is or was going on, or incomplete, or habitual: ypdge, ‘he is 
writing ;’ &xrewév pe, ‘they were killing me,’ or ‘they tried to kill me.’ 

In the other moods it denotes that the action is continued and not 
momentary. 


(z) In the Indicative, the Present is used as in Latin, as a graphic 
historic tense, and has historic sequences (37 a). 


83. The Aorist-Stem denotes the simple action of the verb. In the 
Indicative mood it is only used of definite actions in fast time; in the 
other moods it denotes the action as a single whole, without reference to 
its continuance. So voceiy is ‘to be sick,’ voojoac ‘to fall sick ;’ Ovjoxew 
“to be on one’s deathbed,’ @aveiy ‘ to die.’ 

But where the Optative or Infinitive, or the Participle of the Aorist, 
in indirect discourse, or the Participle as the equivalent of a Causal or 
Temporal Clause (§ 58), represents an original Indicative, it denotes the 
simple occurrence of an action which is past relatively to the leading verb, 
as dwi\Oev driuacbels, ‘he went away after being disgraced.’ 

(a) A single instance of a repeated action is taken as a specimen of 
what has happened and may happen again, and so the Aorist 
is used to express that which past experience shows to happen 
frequently (the Frequentative Aorist). In this case it may be 
translated by the English present or by ‘is wont to be.’ 

34, The Perfect-stem denotes the completed action, or, more strictly, 
the state resulting from the completed action, ¢.2. crdouat, ‘I earn ;’ xéxrn- 
por, *I possess ;’ BovAetoyar, ‘I deliberate ;’ BeBovAcvpa, ‘I have made 
up my mind.’ 

35, The Future implies not only future time, but also purpose and 
intention. There is no Future tense in the Subjunctive Mood, which itself 
implies a reference to the future, and the Future Optative is only used to 
represent the Future Indicative in sentences actually or Sa ra oblique. 
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(2) There are in the passive voice two Futures. 

(1) The Future of the single act formed from the Aorist stem 
(AvOjoopeac). 

(2) The Future of the completed act, formed from the Perfect 
stem (AeA¢copuat) ; which is used sometimes to denote a sudden 
or immediate result. Cf XEN. Anad. i. 5. 16, vopltere éy 
Toe Ty huepg eué xataxexberOa, ‘I shall be cut down, my 
fate will be settled, that very day.’ This Future is formed in 
the active voice by the perfect participle with éoopac. 


The Moods. 


$6. There are in Greek four moods, the Indicative, the Imperative, the 
Subjunctive, and the Optative. 

The Indicative states a thing as plain fact; the Imperative expresses 
direct commands; the Subjunctive and Optative are mostly used in Sub- 
ordinate Clauses to express a state or action which is contingent or 
dependent upon some other state or action. 

$7. The Subjunctive refers to present or future time; the Optative 
is based upon circumstances either past or merely imagined as possible. 

(a) Hence the Subjunctive follows those tenses which refer to present 
time (called principal or primary tenses). The Optative fol- 
lows those which refer to the past time, or Aistoric tenses. 
(Note that the Subjunctive has grimary, the Optative historic 
endings, and that the Imperative always implies primary 
time. What is sequence of éexses in Latin is sequence of stood 
in Greek.) 

38. Hence also, in suppositions the Subjunctive denotes that which is 
practical, and will soon be settled one way or another : éd» Exw, ‘if I have, 
which I shall soon know ;’ the Optative that which is merely possible or 
conceivable : ef &coyu, ‘were I to have, as I may possibly.’ 

$9. The Subjunctive is used— 

(a) Independently in simple questions to express doubt or delibera- 
ation, wed ord; ‘where am I to stand?’ This Subjunctive is 
retained in a dependent clause in primary sequence, bat is 
changed into the Optative when the question becomes depen- 
dent upon a past tense, as ed« YSew wed eraly, ‘I did not 
know where to stand.’ 

(3) Dependently, with relative and conditional particles, generally 
followed by a», to put a general case, after primary time : és 
a» radra wed, ‘whoever does this ;’ diy raiva yévyra:, ‘ if ever 
this happens.’ 

40. The Optative is used— 

(a) jacepraraty. to express a wish that may be realised. 
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(5) Dependently, to express frequency, and to generalise after past 
time, and so especially after the imperfect: ef pev évrixody 
Tw. Kpelocous byres TOv rodeulwy Siépevyow abréus, ‘if they 
met any of the enemy, though they were stronger than they, 
they constantly fled from them,’—THUC, vii. 44. 


The Votces. 


41. There are three Voices in Greek, the Active, the Middle, and the 
Passive. 

(a) The Active and Passive are used much as in Latin, the Greek equi- 
valent of a or ad with the ablative of the agent being rd with 
the genitive. . 

(4) The Middle Voice, which was probably the earliest form of the 
Passive, is used of reflextve action ; #.¢. of action which comes 
back to the agent, either (1) as interested in the action, t<¢. 
as recipient, or (2) as getting the action done, or (3) as having 
it reciprocated by another. 

Exx.—(1) peraxéurecOat rwa, ‘to send for a person’ (to come to 
one); (2) d&ddoxecOa: rdv vidv, ‘to have one’s son taught ;’ 
(3) deadrtecPar wédepov, ‘to put an end to a war by mutual 
treaty ;’ dcahéyeoOa: (which consequently is only used in the 
middle) ‘to converse.’ 

Obs,—-The same remark applies to those words which take a middle 
form for the future, the agent’s will being more involved in the 
future than in the other tenses ; as dxotcopas, ‘1 will hear.’ 


The Compound Sentence. 


42. A Compound Sentence consists of two or more Simple Sentences 
connected together, of which one is the principal, the others are subordi- 
nate. 

Subordinate Sentences are of three kinds, corresponding to the parts of 
speech whose place they fill in the principal sentence, viz., Substantival, 
Adjectival, and Adverbial. 


Substantival Clauses (L. P. p. 141). 


43. Oblique enuntiation is expressed— 

(a) By the Infinitive, with the accusative of the subject, when it is 
different from the subject of the principal sentence, but with 
the nominative when it is the same (see Rule 9), the Future 
being used after words of promising : &n Nixlay orparryeiv, 
‘he said that Nicias was general.’ 
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By this construction it is possible at any moment to show that the words 
or thoughts are not the writer’s own, without the use of any introductory 
phrases such as ‘he said,’ ‘ he replied.’ 

Obs.—But with words like Aé¢yerat, Soxet, etc., the personal construc- 
tion is preferred, ¢.g. Aéyeras ’Awéb\Awy éxdetpac Mapotay, ‘it 
is said that Apollo flayed Marsyas.’ 

(4) By ws or Sri, with the Indicative after primary tenses, and with the 
Optative after historic tenses, after verbs of saying and know- 
ing. &re generally introduces an actual fact, ws the speaker’s 
impression or representation of it. V.2. Note that the Sub- 
junctive is never used in oblique narration or interrogation unless 
it represents in primary sequence a Subjunctive in the direct. 

(c) By a Participle agreeing with the object, after verbs of knowledge 
and perception. The nominative is preserved if the participle 
is predicated of the subject of the principal verb. of “EAAnves 
otk Hicoav Kipov reOvnxéra, ‘the Greeks did not know that 
Cyrus was dead ;’ “Io6 dvbyros Sv, ‘ be sure that you lack 
common sense.’ 

(d) By the Indicative of past or present time, or the Subjunctive or 
Optative, according to the tense of the principal verb, of 
future time, with u#, after verbs of fearing : poBodua uh robro 
vyéyove, ‘I fear that this has happened ;’—ph yévyra:, ‘that it 
may happen ;’ époBotuny ph yévorro. (This is partly final.) 

44, Oblique Petition is expressed by the Accusative and Infinitive, 

or the Infinitive alone. 

45. Oblique Interrogation is expressed by the Indicative after primary, 
and the Optative after historic tenses, following an interrogative pronoun 
or particle, direct or oblique (¢.2. rls or 3crts) or the conjunction el, depen- 
dent on a verb of asking, doubting, telling, ete. 

46. The Indicative, and the Subjunctive of Subordinate clauses, are 
preserved in oratio obliqua after primary tenses, but are changed into the 
Optative after historic tenses. 

47. In oblique enuntiation and interrogation the moods and tenses of 
the original direct sentence are often retained, in order to approach more 
closely to the words of the speaker. (Graphic Sequence.) 


Adjectival Clauses. 


48. Adjectival Clauses are introduced by the Relative 8: or one of 
its particles, which is followed by the Indicative when it defines an indi- 
vidual by definite actions or qualities; by the Subjunctive with &» after 
Primary, or by the Optative without a» after Historic tenses, when it 
defines a class, or implies a condition. 

The relative 8s, like the Latin gu: (L. P. § 150), but more rarely, 
expresses purpose, consequence, or cause. See §§ 49, 50¢, $I. 
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Adverbial Clauses. (L. P., p. 143.) 


49. Consecutive Clauses denote the result of an action, and are intro- 
duced— 

(2) By Gere, which is followed by the Accusative and Infinitive, or 
the simple Infinitive if the subject is unchanged, when the result 
is indicated as natural, whether it really follows or not; by the 
Indicative when attention is called to the fact that it does 
actuallf follow ; as, f\avvov éxl rods Mévwvos, Gore éxelvous 
éxrem\ixOa (XEN. Anad, i. 5. 13), ‘they charged Menon’s 
soldiers, so that they were thrown into a panic,’ where the 
result follows, but no special attention is called to the fact ; the 
charge was sufficient to scare them: oty Fxev 6 Tiwcadéprns, Sore 
Eppbvrifov (Jbid. ii. 3. 25), where Tissaphernes’ absence was not 
only enough to make them think, but did make them think, etc. 

In the same way olos, 5cos, are followed by the Infinitive, as o0« éorw 
ofos tatra woiy, ‘he is not the man to do this.’ 

Gore is also used (as well as é¢’ @, é¢’ Gre) with the Infinitive, to denote 
the condition or understanding on which a thing is done, as cuppaxiay 
éworhoavro, Gore wh orparevew, ‘on condition that they should not be re- 
quired to serve.’ (See § 30.) 

(5) by the Relative 8s, or doris, or one of its particles, as ris ofrws 
ebnOhs Soris d-yvoet, ‘who is so simple as not to know?’ 

Ods.—In the former case Xenophon often uses the simple ws for dere. 
The negatives are od with the Indicative, x} with the Infinitive. 


50. Final Clauses denote purpose, and are introduced by ta, ws, Srws, 
ph, a wh, os wh, Sxws wh, followed by the Subjunctive or the Optative, 
according as the verb on which they depend is in primary or historic time. 

(c) Purpose is also expressed as in Latin by the Future Participle, 
and by the Accusative of the Gerund with the preposition. 

(5) Also by the simple Infinitive after verbs of giving, going, and the 
like, as olvoy &wxa. riety, ‘I gave him wine to drink.’ 

(c) The Relative 8s or Sorts, when it expresses purpose, is followed by 
the Future Indicative, never by the Subjunctive: tyyeyudva 
alretv, Soris dwdter, ‘to lead them back.’—XEN. Anaé, i. 3. 14. 

(@) A purpose which is beyond attainment because some necessary 
condition is unfulfilled (Eng. ‘that I might have been’), is 
expressed by a past tense of the Indicative with ta, ws, or Sus. 

(ec) Verbs of precaution and consideration are followed by érws or 
8xrws wh with the Future Indicative ; ériedobvrar Srws ph 
Toobros Ecovrat.— XEN. Cyr. i. 2. 3. 

By the omission of Spa or oxéwec this becomes hortative: Sirws fcecGe 
&ydpes, ‘see ye be men.’—XEN. Anad. i. 7. 3. . 
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51. Causal Clauses are introduced by ér: and &éri, sometimes by ws, 
éwel, or éwetdh, followed by the Indicative, the former explaining a fact, 
the latter connecting cause and effect, or by 8s, 8s ye, Sorts, with the In- 
dicative: éwrel dyets éuol od Oddrcre relOerOat, yw ody bpiy Epouar, ‘since you 
will not obey me, I will accompany you’ (XEN. Anabd. i. 3. 6). Ky\éapxor 
wapexddece cbuBovdoy, bs ye édéxeae wporiunOfvas pddora T&v ‘ENjvwy, ‘he 
called Clearchus to his counsel, since he seemed to be the most distin- 
guished of the Greeks,’ (Negative ov.) 

52. Temporal Clauses are introduced by 8re, érére, flea, ws (when), 
fws, ore, év (whilst, as long as), rply (before), 2ws, ore, uéxpis of (until), 
éxel, éreidy (after), followed by the Indicative to express a certain known 
and definite time, past, present, or future ; by dy with the Subjunctive, after 
Primary tenses to express present or future time of uncertain or repeated 
acts (whenever) ; and by the Optative after Historic tenses of uncertain or 
repeated acts. 

(2) wplv, xplv 4, and wpébrepoy # are generally followed by the Infini- 
tive after affirmations, unless it is wished to denote that the 
fact took place, when the Indicative is used. 

(4) xply &y and sometimes wply with the Subjunctive, and ply with 
the Optative, are used only in sentences actually or virtually 
negative. ob xp} me dreNOelv, rply dy 56 Slenv, ‘you must not 
let me go, till I have suffered for it’? (KEN. Anadé. v. 7. 5); 
oldaub0ev ddlecay, rplv rapabeier Apiorov, ‘they would not let 
them go, till they had served them with breakfast,’ iv. 5. 30. 

(c) ws with the Aorist = until, with the Present = as long as. 

53, Conditional Clauses (L. P., p. 144), are introduced by el, édy, 
efrep, followed by “h if the sentence be negative. Four classes are dis- 
tinguished :— 

(a) Pure conditions: where the question is one of fact and the conse- 
quence follows if the fact be granted (sumptio Dati); the 
Indicative is used in both Protasis and Apodosis; ef re 
duaprdves adyels, si quid peccas, doles. 

(4) Practical supposition: where the condition is a supposition, but 
one which has a speedy prospect of decision, and the conse- 
quence is certain to follow on the fulfilment of the condition 
(sumptio Dandi) ; by éa» or 4» with the Subjunctive in the 
Protasis, with the Future of the Indicative in the Apodosis, ed» 
Tt dudprys adyhoe, si guid peccaveris, dolebis, éay is often used 
in a frequentative sense = if ever. 

(c) Possible Supposition : where the condition and consequence are both 
hypothetical without any suggestion of their being more than 
possible and conceivable (sumptio Ficti) ; the Optative is used 
with ef in the Protasis, and the Optative with 4» (which con- 
nects it with its conditions) in the Apodosis, as ef 7: duaprdvos, 
adeyalns dy, si guid pecces, doleas. 
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Note.—In (5) and (c) the place of the Protasis is often filled by a relative 
clause where 8s or Sorts = ef ris. 

(d) Impossible Supposition: where the condition, being a supposition 
contrary to actual fact, can no longer be fulfilled, and the con- 
sequence is therefore impossible; a past tense of the Indicative 
in the Protasis followed by a past tense of the Indicative with 
4», the imperfect denoting continuance, the aorist the single 
act, ef re nudpraves fr-yes dy, si guid peccares, doleres. 

() Conditional sentences of various shades of meaning are formed by 
combining the Protasis of one of these principal forms with the 
Apodosis of another ; 4g. ef yap obro: dp0is dxéorncay, dpeis 
ay ob xpéww Apyore. The real condition is contained in dp6és, 
‘if it should turn out that they were right in their revolt, then 
you will be holding an unjustifiable rule.’ The particular case 
carries a principle which proves a general conclusion. 

Obs.—In particular, an indefinite case in past time (ef with Optative= 
if ever) is followed by a past tense of the Indicative with ay 
to denote what actually followed in each case (ay, where the 
condition is fulfilled). 

54, From classes (¢) (d) of Conditional sentences arise some abbre- 
viated forms :— 

(a2) The Apodosis being suppressed, the Protasis alone expresses a 
strong wish, like our ‘if only,’ or the Latin O sé; ed Eon, 
‘if only I might have’ (a wish possible to be realised); ef 
yduvhOnv, ‘I wish I had been able’ (impossible). 

(4) The suppression of the Protasis in (c) leaves the Apodosis to 
express a contingent futurity ; srocolyy ay, ‘1 will do —— if the 
necessary circumstances ever arise.’ In the second person it is 
used to express a courteous request, dé¢xo10 ay, ‘ please accept it,’ 
—t.e, ‘you will accept it if you wish to oblige.’ 

55. In oratio obliqua, the Indicative or Optative of the Apodosis is 
represented by the Infinitive or the Participle (§ 43 c), the 4» being re- 
tained 


(2) The Apodosis can also be put, if necessary, into a participial form, 
generally with ws. 

56. Concesstve or Limitative Clauses are formed by el xal or xa? ef with 
the indicative or optative, or by éay xal with the subjunctive, after Primary 
tenses (negative uh), but more generally by participles with the particle 
xalxep prefixed (negative od). 

57. Comparative Clauses, comparing with actual fact, are expressed by 
ws with the indicative, except in the oblique ; comparing with a supposi- 
tion (Latin guasi), by weet with the construction of the Conditional Sen- 
tence. A noticeable form is s 75évaro, ‘to his power ;’ with the superlative 
S0varo is often omitted: as, ws wielora, ‘the greatest mumber possible.’ 


“a 
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The Participle. 


68. Several of the above clauses may be represented by participles, as :— 
(2) Causal, sometimes with dre or ws, as, vouliwr dpelvovas elvar dps 
axpocé\aBov, ‘I took you with me, because I thought you to be 

better than they were.’ | 

(4) Temporal, the present participle expressing simultaneous time, the 
aorist prior time, and the future future, as compared with the 
leading verb, as 46) cw0évra pepyfoba révwv where cwlévra = 
éxecday ow TIS. 

(c) Conditional, as duaprdywy ddyeis, ddyhoe, adyolys ay, HPryas dy; 
in negative sentences the use of “7 marks the participle as con- 
ditional. 

(2) Concessive, with or without xal or xalrep, 5uws being often added 
in the Apodosis ; xalxep eldéres, ‘although they know.’ 

(ce) Comparative, with ws. 

(7) The Participle is also used instead of another verb to express the 

eans or the circumstances which lead up to or attend the 
verb, raira rovhoas dwwrece Thy dpxihv, ‘by doing this he lost 
his empire.’ This is called the Modal use. (Cp. § 27.) 

59. The Participle is used in Greek with several verbs expressing 
existence, as, rvyxdvew, ApxerOae (to begin), AavOdvew, PalverOat, or joy 
or sorrow, as xalpew, AuretoOar, and with PAdvew, to be beforehand, ravers, 
to stop, and with the adjectives d7Xos and davepés. 

Note.—alvopat dv=T1 plainly am; dalvoua: elvac = I appear to be. 

60. The Participle is used predicatively with the definite noun (§ 5), 
where we use a verbal substantive, as dua ry olry dxudtovri, ‘with the 
ripening of the corn.’ 

61. The Accusative of the Participle of impersonal verbs, or verbs 
used impersonally, is used absolutely, as d€ov, since it is necessary, ddéay, 
when it had been resolved. 


The Negatives. 


62. There are two Negatives, of and wh; of appears in negative state- 
ments, #7 in negative conceptions, such as purpose, condition, consequence. 
(2) 4h is consequently used in prohibitions, direct and oblique, in oblique 
‘sentences after verbs of swearing and pledging, in conditions, 
and in deliberative, final, and consecutive clauses where the 

result is not represented as actually achieved. 
(6) wh is used with the relative and also with adjectives and participles 
with the article, when the relative or article denotes a class, as 
6 ph ddixGy, or 8s wh déixe?t, ‘whoever is not dishonest.’ & a» 

Hy Spdoys, ‘ whatever you do not do.’ 
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63. The Negative in oblique enuntiation is often attached to the 
introductory verb, as o8 ¢yui==‘nego;’ ob« é@, ‘I forbid;’ so ob« afd rotro 
moety, ‘I think I ought not to do this.’ 

64. The Negative in Greek is repeated with each thing denied, as obrore 
ovdels ovdapod raira érolnoe, ‘no one ever did this under any circumstances.’ 
If the verb comes at the beginning it has its own negative, as odx éwrolnce 
ravra ovéels, ‘no one did this.’ Otherwise, two negatives make an affirma- 
tive, as ovdels od Taira érolnce = ‘everybody did this.’ 

65. The Negative “7 is inserted before the infinitive after verbs of 
denying, hindering, forbidding, to make the subordinate clause carry its 
own full meaning : xwrtw ce nh Tafira Spay, ‘I prevent you from doing this.’ 

(2) An infinitive which for any reason has 7), takes the double nega- 
tive “7 ob, when it follows an actual or virtual negative, as, od 
kwrttw ge ph od raidra Spay. So ddvvara Fv wh ob peydra 
Brdwrrew, THUC.; Gore aloxivny elvat wh od cvcrovddiew, XEN. 
Anab, ti. 3.11. 


/ 


The Prepositions, 


66, The meaning of Prepositions in Greek is modified by the use of 
the cases to which they are attached, the Genitive implying separation, or 
motion from, or aim; the Dative, attachment to, or rest at; the Accu- 
sative, motion along or towards; ¢.g. mapa (= alongside) with the Geni- 
tive means ‘ from (the side of),’ with the Dative ‘at the side of,’ with 
the Accusative ‘along’ or ‘to the side of;’ werd (our ‘mid’) with the 
Genitive is ‘from the middle of’ and so in company ‘with;’ with the 
Dative, ‘among,’ and with the Accusative, ‘along the middle of,’ or ‘to 
the midst of,’ and so, as one who goes to join a party follows it, ‘after,’ 
‘in pursuit of.’ 

67. The following prepositions take one case only :— 

(2) The Genitive, rpé, dwé, éx or é&, dvrl, rdjv, Avev, répay, perati, 
évexa (which is sometimes put after its case). 

(4) The Dative, év and odv. 

(c) The Accusative, els, ws (with persons only), and dvd. 

68. The following take two cases, the Genitive and Accusative: d:d, 
xard, and trép. 

69. The following take the Genitive, Dative, and Accusative :—du¢l, 
repl, rapd, xpés, él, wd, perd. 


THE USES OF THE 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


AND OPTATIVE. 


I. 


In Principal Clauses. 


1. WisH or COMMAND. 
(a) First person plural, twyev, 
‘let us go.’ 


(6) Aorist with « in prohibi- | 


tions, Toiro ph Spdcys, 
‘do not do this.’ 

2. DELIBERATIVE, in direct ques- 
tions (or indirect in primary 
sequence). 

wot twuew; * Whither are we to 
go?’ (ob« Exover rot twat.) 

8. With od uh (with the aorist) 
a strong DENIAL (probably an ellip- 
tical case of II. 1). 

ob wh ENOy, ‘there is no chance of 
his coming.’ 


1. WisH.—The pure Optative to 
express a wish of possible fulfilment. 
edruxolns, ‘may you prosper.’ 
(Negative s}.) 


2. POTENTIAL or CONDITIONAL. 
With dy, especially in the apodosis 
of conditional sentences, with ei and 
the optative in the protasis. 
(Negative ov.) 


IL 
In Governed Clauses. 


1, FINAL, in primary sequence, 
to express purpose, or after verbs 
of precaution and fear. 

(Negative py.) 

2. INDEFINITE, after relative pro- 
nouns and particles, and hypotheti- 
cal conjunctions, generally with a», 
to express indefiniteness in frimary 
time. (Negative >.) 

Note.—The subjunctive is never 
used to make a statement, except in 
I. 3.3 and never represents any other 
mood than its own in oblique state- 
ments or questions. 


16 


1, FINAL, in historic sequence. 
(Negative +.) 
2. INDEFINITE, after relative pro- 
nouns, and in héstoric time, without | 


dy, (Negative u.) 
8. INDIRECT QUESTIONS, in Ais- 
toric sequence. (Negative od.) 


4, INDIRECT STATEMENT, after 
ws and 8re in héstoric sequence. 
(Negative ov.) 
5. CONDITIONAL,—With ef to 
express possible but unpractical 
hypotheses. (Negative pu. ) 
6. INDIRECT DELIBERATIVE (ovx 
elxov wot lov). (Negative ud.) 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS OF CYRUS. 


NOTES. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Cp. = compare ; sc. =scilicet, namely ; .¢. = id est, that is. 


BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 


1. Aapelov] Darius Nothus the son of Artaxerxes Longimanus (424-405, 
or the beginning of 404). He succeeded his brother Sogdianus, whom 
he murdered at Parysatis’ suggestion. 

Darius and Parysatis had thirteen children, but these two only, according 
to Ctesias, his physician, survived their father. Plutarch, however, mentions 
two others, Ostanes and Oxathres. 

*Apraféptns] Mnemon, the second of the name (405-361 ? B.c.), was born 
before his father came to the throne, which was alleged by Parysatis, 
with Xerxes as a precedent, as an argument why Cyrus should succeed. 
His original name was Arsaces. He seems to have been ‘at least unwar- 
like, if not lazy and timid.’ 

Kdpos was born after his father’s accession. At the age of 17 he was 
sent down to Sardis (in 407 B.C.) as Satrap of Lydia, and commander-in- 
chief of all the forces of Western Asia ($ 2). Thoroughly imbued with 
the traditional hostility of his house to the Athenians, he kept up the 
active aid which Tissaphernes had already given to Sparta. But while 
Tissaphernes’ object was to wear out the Greeks in domestic conflict, that 
Persia might profit by their weakness, Cyrus probably from the first had 
an eye to Spartan support in his attempt on the kingdom, a support 
which was actually given. Relying on his mother’s influence, he seems 
already to have looked forward to becoming king, and went so far as to 
put two of his cousins to death, because they appeared in his presence 
without concealing their arms in their sleeves—a sign of deference due 
only to the king. Partly in consequence of this, he was summoned to 
attend his father, whose health was already failing. He went up with 
300 of his Greek mercenaries in attendance, Tissaphernes accompanying 
him ostensibly as a friend. As Cyrus’ appointment had taken the com- 
mand of the forces in Asia out of Tissepheries: hands, and had interfered 

a 


THE USES OF THE 
SUBJUNCTIVE AND OPTATIVE. 


I. 


In Principal Clauses. 


1, WisH or COMMAND. 

(2) First person plural, twpev, 
‘let us go.’ 

(6) Aorist with s« in prohibi- 
tions, Toiro ph Spdozs, 
‘do not do this.’ 

2. DELIBERATIVE, in direct ques- 
tions (or indirect in primary 
sequence). 

wot twuev; ‘Whither are we to 
gor’ (ox Exover rot twor.) 

8. With od yuh (with the aorist) 
a strong DENIAL (probably an ellip- 
tical case of IT. 1). 

od uh EXOy, ‘there is no chance of 


his coming.’ 


IL 


1. WisH.—The pure Optative to 
express a wish of possible fulfilment. 
edruxolns, ‘may you prosper.’ 
(Negative sh.) 


2. POTENTIAL or CONDITIONAL. 
With a», especially in the apodosis 
of conditional sentences, with ef and 
the optative in the protasis. 
(Negative od. ) 


In Governed Clauses. 


1. FINAL, in srimary sequence, 
to express purpose, or after verbs 
of precaution and fear. 

(Negative 44.) 

2. INDEFINITE, after relative pro- 
nouns and particles, and hypotheti- 
cal conjunctions, generally with ay, 
to express indefiniteness in Jrzmary 
time. (Negative pu.) 

Note.—The subjunctive is never 
used to make a statement, except in 
I. 3.3 and never represents any other 
mood than its own in oblique state- 
ments or questions. 
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1, FINAL, in historic sequence. 
(Negative ji.) 
2. INDEFINITE, after relative pro- 
nouns, and in Aésstoric time, without 
dy, (Negative pu.) 
3. INDIRECT QUESTIONS, in 4is- 
toric sequence. (Negative od.) 
4. INDIRECT STATEMENT, after 
ws and &r: in historic sequence. 
(Negative od.) 
5. CONDITIONAL,—With el to 
express possible but unpractical 
hypotheses. (Negative p43.) 
6, INDIRECT DELIBERATIVE (00x 
elxov wot toev). (Negative pu.) 


1. 5-8] ANABASIS OF CYRUS, BOOK I. 


Tldp. piv &i trriipxe r@ Kiipe)] ‘ Now plainly (3) Cyrus had his mother, 
Parysatis, on his side to begin with.’ Cp. v. 6. 23, xal trdpte: dpiv 4} éuh 
wéXs, you may count on my city’s support, to start with. So Plutarch says 
of Cyrus, # wirnp brfipxe xpioGa. 

5. r&v wapd Pacrdées] A condensed construction, =8eris 8¢ rév apd 
Bacirte? rapa Baoréws ddexvotro. Cp. ii. 2. 1, of rapa ’Aptalou Fxov. 

SarvOels] The participle of the imperfect. 

BacrAdt] Without the article, as St. Paul says, ‘I appeal to Cesar.’ 
There was to a Persian only one king, and the title becomes a proper name. 

tav BapBdpey ds] Not quite the same as érepedetro ws ol BdpBapa: ‘he 
looked after his native troops, that they might be,’ etc. 


6. rhv] See note on § 2. 

8] ‘In the following way.’ 8de, roidode, etc., refer to what follows ; 
odros, Taxobros, etc., to what precedes. 

tats wdédeor, the Greek cities along the coast; though they were in 
Tissaphernes’ satrapy, Cyrus as orparayés had their garrisons and their 
officers under him. 

TleXorovvnotovs} They were the best soldiers ; the Arcadian moun- 
taineers, in particular, held as mercenaries the place of the Swiss in more 
recent times. See v. 10. 10, elvac yap rods xareipyacuévous ’Apxddas xal 
’Axalous, rd 8 Eo orpdrevua ovdey elvar 
. &) For brd after didoua:, to denote the source of the gift. 

vére] At the time of which I am speaking. 

Mufrov] Tissaphernes had built a castle there which overawed the 
ae THUC. viii. 84, and 108. 

7. BovAcvopévovs] sc. rivds. 

e « « ovdAdGas] The first participle gives the reason for what 
follows, the second goes with éwodtdédpxer, and is merely temporal. ‘He 
took them under his protection, and in consequence collected an army 
and proceeded to besiege.’ 

rovs devyovras] The exiles—as diving in banishment; rods gdvyévras 
would allude only to their original expulsion. 

kardyav and xarépyecOas are used of a return home from banishment ; 
properly of a return by sea, cp. xaraw ety, and, conversely, dvdyer@at, to 
put out to sea. «ard is to the coast line, dvd away from it. 

éxwrewraxdéras] Used as a passive to étéBadev, ‘those who had been 
expelled.’ So det-yw is used as a passive of diwxw, ed or xaxds wdoxw as a 
passive of e8 or xaxds rod. 

8. Apxew . . . dmwéresre] Note the tenses, ‘should continue to rule,’ 
“continued to send’ (Syntax, § 32). It mattered little to the king that 
the cities should be transferred from Tissaphernes to Cyrus, as long as 
Cyrus did not appropriate their revenues. Besides, Parysatis was upon 
the spot, to do away with any suspicions that the king might have, 


Tous yryvopivous Sacpovs] The regular tribute. 
8 
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9. ry Kar dvriwépasABUSou] Called the Thracian Chersonese, or by 
the Athenians, /4e Chersonese, from the number of their settlements there. 

Kyéapxos, the son of Ramphias, was sent in 411 to work with Phar- 
nabazus in the Spartan cause (THUC. viii. 8. 39, 80), induced Byzantium 
to revolt from Athens, fought against Alcibiades with the fleet at Cyzicus, 
and was afterwards sent as Harmost to Chalcedon and Byzantium (XEN. 
Fell. i. 1. 35). There he was besieged by the Athenians, and so disgusted 
the citizens by his hard-heartedness, hoarding all the corn for his soldiers, 
and reckless of the suffering of the people, that during his absence on a 
mission to Pharnabazus they opened the gates to Alcibiades, and surren- 
dered the town. After the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Byzantines asked Sparta for help against the neighbouring Thracians, and 
Clearchus got himself sent to their aid. Having established a despotic 
power, and refused to obey orders from Sparta for his return, which some 
suppose to have been given by collusion with Cyrus, he was at last forcibly 
driven out of Selymbria, and condemned to death in his absence ; he took 
refuge with Cyrus. His ability is shown by the fact that, before Arginusz, 
Callicratidas recommended him as his own successor in the command, if 
anything should happen to him. 

Sapexotvs] sc. orarfipas. The Daric, said to take its name from Darius 
the Mede, z.¢, Cyaxares, the predecessor of Cyrus the Great, was a gold 
coin with the effigy of the king on the obverse, and on the reverse a 
kneeling archer. It was of the same value as the Attic stater, the equiva- 
lent of twenty drachmae, z.¢e. roughly about 16s., or a French louis-d’or. 
(It is useful to remember that a dpaxud is approximately a franc.) Its 
value as gold is £1, Is. 1rod., the ratio of gold to silver having greatly 
changed. For the name compare the German Friedrich d’or and the 
English ‘sovereign.’ 

dd] z.¢. starting from ; we should say ‘ with.’ 

10. ’Aplorurmos] A Thessalian of Larissa, of the family of the Aleuadae, 
a pupil of Gorgias of Leontini, and a friend of Menon, Clearchus’ chief rival. 

tévos] Possibly from the remembrance of the help that Thessaly gave to 
the Persians in the great war. 

ds otras repryevopevos dv] =obrws yap, Edy (or Edoylfero), repryevoluny ay. 

els Sto-xtAlovs] Like the Latin ad, up to, as many as, two thousand. 

KaTaddoa.] sc. ray wé\enov, to come to terms. 


11. IIpdégevoy] See ii. 6. 16-20. He also was a pupil of Gorgias of 
Leontini, a man of high aims, and of inflexible honour and integrity, but 
modest and retiring, and wanting the sternness and vigour necessary to 
make a good commander. 

és IIvo(Sas] zc. Into their country. 

Lrupdddcov] Of Stymphalus, a town near Tegea in Arcadia. 

Zwxpdrnyv] A young man of about thirty-five, a respectable soldier and 
a steady friend (ii. 6. 30). 
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CHAPTER II. 


1. &ve] As we say, up the country, for inland, i. 1. 7, note. 

Thy piv tpdédacty] The apodosis to per is not expressed, but understood, 
THD ddnbelg éwi roy Baciréa fv 6 ordbdos, cp. § 4. 

évrat@a] At Sardis, as the capital of his satrapy ; inserted because other 
contingents joined him afterwards, §§ 6, 9. 

AaBdévri] Acar and éxw» may often be translated ‘ with.’ 

mpds rovs ofxor] Cp. i. 1. 10. 

rol . . . fenxob] Cp. i. 1. 6. 

2. éf & éotparevero] ‘The object of his expedition ;’ the words are 
purposely vague. 

watrac0a:] Madvig would alter this to ratcec@a:, but as verbs of 
hoping constantly take the aorist of that which is done once, there seems 
mo reason why the same construction should not occur after a verb of 
promising. 

ds Dapdas] wdperus is used as the equivalent of fxw. It is even followed 
sometimes by the simple accusative, ¢.g. Eur. Bacchae, 5, 

wdpers Alpxys vapar’ "lophvou 6 Bdwp. 

3. rots & rev trodéov] Cp. i. 1. 5, note. 

oém\lras] Heavy-armed soldiers, who formed the main strength of a 
Grecian force. Their arms were the long oval or oblong convex shield 
(domls) which covered the whole person, the leathern jerkin (croAds) 
with breast and shoulder pieces of brass, the helmet (xpdvos), and greaves 
(xvypides) ; and for offensive purposes the long spear (8épu), chiefly used 
for thrusting, the short two-edged sword (&{gos), or the single-edged sabre 
(udxatpa), or sometimes the short dagger (éyxetpldcov). 

yupvijras] A general term, like Aol, for light-armed troops, as being 
bare (yupvol) of defensive armour. They were armed with a light wicker 
shield (7é\ry), and a javelin about five feet long (d«éyriov). 

4. pelfova, x.7.d.] ‘Thinking that his preparations were too serious for 
any supposed expedition into Pisidia.’ Diodorus says that the first hint 
was given to Pharnabazus by Alcibiades. Pharnabazus is possibly a 
mistake for Tissaphernes. 

5. oraSpots] Literally posts or halting-places on a high-road, so a 
stage, or as here, a day’s journey. 

mapacdyyas] The parasang, as measured on the great road from Sardis 
to Susa, is expressly stated by Herodotus (v. §3) to be equal to thirty 
stadia, or nearly three and a half English miles. And as Cyrus was here 
marching along a public road, properly surveyed and measured, we may 
assume that Xenophon would follow the public measurements. The 
distance between Colossae and Celaenae (twenty parasangs according to 
Xenophon), is on the best maps fifty-two geographical miles, which give” 
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2°6 geographical miles for Xenophon’s parasang. But he still continues 
to use this same unit of measurement, where this value cannot possibly 
hold. Colonel. Chesriey supposes that the length of the parasang varied 
with the nature of the ground. Thus while its mean value for the whole 
march from Sardis to Cunaxa is 2°364 geographical miles, it is 2°608 
between Sardis and Thapsacus, where they were marching mostly on good 
roads and in spring time, and 1°98 from Thapsacus to Cunaxa, with bad 
roads and summer heat, and less still during the retreat over unknown 
ground, over mountains, and with snow lying. This is practically the 
same with Mr. Grote’s suggestion that it is, with Xenophon at any rate, 
rather a measure of time than of distance. The variation may have been 
generally recognised,! or Xenophon himself, having noticed the time 
taken over a parasang on the high road, may have afterwards applied the 
term to a distance which took an equal time on the march. The Swiss 
stunde or leue is an equally elastic measurement. 

whé0pa] The r\¢0pov was the sixth part of a stadium, z.¢. about rol feet. 

6.) Mr. Ainsworth and Professor Koch suppose him to have crossed 
the Maeander a little above its junction with the Lycus ; it is to be noticed 
however that Xenophon makes no mention of crossing the latter river at 
Colossae. The direction of the march was determined by the ostensible 
object of the expedition, viz. the uprooting of the Pisidian freebooters. 
The road follows the river Kagam ({(Kogamus), a tributary of the 
Hermus, and crosses a pass or Derbend into the valley of the Maeander. 
Mr. Hamilton has discovered the remains of Colossae on the Ak-su 
(White River), three miles north of Khonos, 

Mévowy] A friend of Aristippus, who gave him the command of the 
troops that he had raised by Cyrus’ help. He is introduced by Plato as 
an acquaintance of Socrates, in the dialogue that bears his name. He 
brings only 1500 out of the 4000 lent to Aristippus, 

Aédoras] A tribe in the south of Epirus, in the valley of the Achelous. 

Alvavas] A tribe of Southern Thessaly, near Mount Oeta. 

*OdvvOlovs] Olynthus was a town in Chalcidice, afterwards famous in 
the struggle between Philip of Macedon and the Athenians, 

7, ab 8 wyyal, x.7.4.] So Livy xxxviii, 13, ‘Maeander ex arce summa 
Celaenarum ortus media urbe decurrens.’ Livy also describes the sources 
of the Marsyas and the Maeander as distinct. Strabo speaks of them as 
having one source. The Marsyas is the same which Herodotus calls — 
Catarrhactes. Celaenae was near the modern Dineir, the site of Apamea 
Cibotus, built by Antiochus Soter out of its ruins. 

8. cvodlas] Skill in that which requires more than mere manual 
dexterity ; here musical skill, The story is that Marsyas, having found 





1 Mr. Layard remarks that the modern Farsakh of Persia and the East is also a 
measure of time rather than of distance, and = an hour’s march.—(Vineveh and Babylon, 


. 60. 
p. 60.) P 
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the flute which Athene threw away because it spoiled her beauty, chal- 
lenged a trial of skill with Apollo, the vanquished to be at the disposal 
of the victor. He was ignominiously beaten, and punished as Xenophon 
relates. The story probably represents the victory of the Dorian music 
over the Phrygian. 

9. ry p4xn] Ze battle, which Athenian pride and Athenian poetry 
were always vaunting, fought with the Persians at Salamis in 480 B.C. 

pbpror kal x(Avot] The actual number already mentioned is 10,600 
heavy-armed infantry and 2300 light-armed. The copyists have tried to 
correct the discrepancy by substituting els éwraxoclous &xwv dvdpas in § 3 
for the numbers brought by Pasion ; but Xenophon plainly counts up in 
round numbers. 


10. Tl&ras]} A town north-west of Celaenae, a little west of the modern 
Ishekli, which is 25 geographical miles from Celaenae. Colonel Chesney 
explains ‘this doubling by the necessity of rounding a difficult part of the 
Taurus range; or Cyrus may have wished to pick up reinforcements from 
the Hellespont. 

Atxata] An Arcadian festival in honour of the god Pan, ecepmied 
with games and athletic contests. 

ordeyylSes] Latin, s¢vigiles, flesh-scrapers, used by Greeks and Romans 
to cleanse the skin after bathing or violent exercise. Such an instrument 
would be a far more useful prize to a soldier than a head-band, which 
Schneider and others have suggested that it means. 

Kepdpov ’Ayopd] Pottery Market, later Trajanopolis, a little east of 
the modern Ushak, about 31 geographical miles from Ishekli. It would 
be, according to Hamilton, the last town on the road from Apamea before 
entering Mysia. 

11. tptdxovra] As Cyrus was marching along a royal road in his own 
satrapy, it is hard to understand these hurried marches, especially as he 
halted five days at his next stopping-place. Rennell conjectures that 
three days, which seem to have dropped out from Xenophon’s items, when 
compared with the total, are to be supplied here. This would make the 
day’s march of the usual length of five parasangs. 

Kaitorpov wed(oy (Rehdantz compares the German Rheinfelden) is 
difficult to identify. Mr. Ainsworth places it near Surmanah; Mr. 
Hamilton farther east in the valley of the Eber G6l. It lay on the great 
road from Sardis to Susa (HEROD. vii. 26). From this point Cyrus 
appears to have abandoned the main road, and to have struck into a cross- 
road leading from the north to Iconium. The two places mentioned upon 
it, Thymbrium and Tyriaeum, are also not identified, but the road itself 
must have passed between the two ranges of mountains, the Emir Dagh 
on the north-east, and the Sultan Dagh on the south-west. As Mr. Grote 
remarks, straight roads had not yet begun to be made, so that calculations 
based on the direct line to Iconium are in danger of being cous 
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wXéov # is used, like the Latin p/usguam, as an adverb, and so is not 
declined. 

ras Otpas (Cp. the Sublime ‘ Porte’) is often used for a court or an 
official residence. Here it is Cyrus’ head-quarters. Cp. ii. 5. 31, éml 
rats Ovupats tais Tiooadépvous. 

&m-yrovv] The preposition implies that it is a debt to them. 

Sufye] Kept on giving them promises. The word is used intransitively 
with participles, xpévov being understood. 

12. Xvewvéoros] This seems to have been, like that of Pharaoh in Egypt, 
an hereditary name of the Cilician princes. 

8’ obv] ‘Be that as it may.’ Lat. ceterum. It is used when a digression 
is dismissed, and the writer returns to his narrative. 

"AorevSlovs] People of Aspendus, a town in Pamphylia. 

18. xpfvy] Identified by Mr. Ainsworth with the fountain of Ulu Bunar. 
He places Thymbrium at Ishekli. Colonel Chesney and Mr, Hamilton 
place it a little s.£. of the present town of Ak Shehr, at the foot of the 
Sultan Dagh, between which and the lake of Ak-Shehr lies a pass called 
the ‘ Pass of the Great Spring.’ 

vrov Larvpov] Silenus, who would easily be attracted by the mixture. 
The story is told in Ovip’s Metamorphoses, Bk. xi. 90 foll. 

14. Tvplaov] Placed by Mr. Ainsworth on the site of the modern 
Arkut Khan, ‘but without wishing to put much stress on so indefinite a 
point ;? by Mr. Hamilton and Colonel Chesney on the site of Ilghun, 
where there is a plain suited for the review that follows. The latter seems 
to agree best with Strabo’s account. 

15. éri rerrdpwv] Four deep. The object is to make the army look 
more numerous. 

ol éxelvov] His division. 

16. war’ Cas x.7.d.] In squadrons and in companies, 

&pparos] The two-wheeled war-chariot ; the dpuduata was a four- 
wheeled covered carriage or litter with curtains, used by ladies. 

éxxexaAuppévas] Without their covers, which were put over the shields 
on the march to protect the metal from rust, and to prevent their being 
injured when piled, as they sometimes were, in the baggage-waggons. 
(Some Mss. have éxxexaSapuévas, and Weiske conjectures rds xynuidas 
éxxexaOappévas xal rds dowldas éxxexaduppévas.) For the other armour 
cp. note on § 3. 

17. orhoas... wep as) See note oni. 1. 7. 

mpoPadéoGat] Strictly of the shield, brought forward to protect the 
body ; here used also of the spear held forward for the charge. 

do ddmcyge] sc. 6 cadalyxrns, ‘ The trumpet sounded.’ 

él tas oxfvas] Their own tents (see § 18). The hucksters’ booths 
were near, and the Asiatic troops seem to have drawn up close by after 

their march pet 
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18. wal 4 KOooa] The construction is changed for the sake of 
emphasis. We should expect cai &\Xors xal r7 Kedlooy, fries x.7.X. 

& rhs appapdéns] If éx« is the right reading, Epyaxa jumped out of 
her litter, which would probably be drawn by oxen, and fled away on 
foot. This would increase the signs of terror, but we should expect 
Xenophon to make his meaning more clear. Perhaps it is better to 
read éml, 

é& révy E.] The panic is a sort of electric shock which passes out of the 
Greeks iz¢o the Asiatics. 

19. ’Ixdéviov] The modern Konieh, known as the scene of St. Paul’s 
labours, and as the capital of the empire of the Seljukian Turks. Pliny 
calls it ‘urbs celeberrima.’ It is still a large town, and the residence of a 
pasha. It is 3000 feet above the level of the sea. 

troAeplay] It was no longer in his own satrapy, and possibly its inhabi- 
tants, like the Pisidians, were freebooters, so that Cyrus would be partly 
fulfilling the pretended purpose of his expedition. 

20. évrei@ev] The parting-place seems to have been Barathra (Kara 
Bunar). Thence Menon and the queen would pass over one of the 
western spurs of Mount Taurus by Kizil-Chesmeh and Kara Hissar to Soli. 
The objeet of Menon’s mission was evidently to turn the Cilician Gates. 

Advay] Evidently the same with Tyana, the town nearest the Cilician 
Gates. . 
év §] sc. xpbvy. 

owvixtornv] One who was allowed to wear a purple caftan (xdydus), a 
mark of high office. No one could wear it except he were invested with 
it by the king himself, hence the epithet Bacl\ecov. 

trdpxwv] The name used by Herodotus to translate the Persian ‘ Sat- 
rap. In Xenophon it means a deputy who governed a part of a province 
under a satrap. 


21. eo BddAcv els] To enter. elcBdddew is another of the words which 
are used both transitively and intransitively. Cp. our ‘to push into 
Cilicia.’ 

4, eloBodh) The pass called the Cilician Gates ; now the pass of Kulak 
Bughaz or Golek Boghaz. | 

The following description of the pass is mainly taken from Colonel 
Chesney’s ‘ Expedition, etc.’ i. 350 foll. It describes the road as taken 
from the Cilician plain. ‘The pass has this peculiarity that, instead of 
traversing a high mountain, such as that of Ali Shehr, it runs over a 
summit level of moderate height towards each extremity, and as both are 
approached through deep rocky defiles, the celebrated gates may in conse- 
quence be considered as consisting of two distinct portions. The Egyptian 
advanced posts’ (in 1832, when Ibrahim, the son of Mehemet Ali, the 
Viceroy of Egypt, occupied the pass, and advanced beyond it to attack the 
Sultan) ‘were at Golek Boghaz, where the pass is about half . mile broad. 
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The conduct of Syennesis seems best explained by the supposition that 
he wished to make himself safe in any event. That Menon’s troops crossed 
by another pass and turned his position mst have been partly due to 
Epyaxa ; and this, and the additional fact that he was taken in rear by 
the fleet, would justify him to Artaxerxes for abandoning the Gates, while, 
if Cyrus were successful, he could plead his wife’s mission and his own 
non-intervention as deserving his gratitude. 


CHAPTER III. 


1. hpépas elxoor] Partly waiting for the arrival of the fleet which was 
to bring reinforcements. 

700 rpéow] Forwards ; the genitive is a genitive of aim (Syntax, § 23). 

otx art roérm] Note the position of the negative ; ‘it was not on this 
understanding that they were engaged.’ 

éBrdzero}] In accordance with Clearchus’ character, which was harsh and 
peremptory. 

2. éxAnolav] The Greek mercenaries were many of them men of good 
birth and position, and they kept up the quasi-democratic arrangements of 
a citizen-army. Clearchus cannot force them, but when he appeals to 
rational discussion he carries his point. The matter is debated in an 
éxxAnola, which is a popular assembly on a smaller scale; every one 
present is at liberty to state his views ; the resolutions passed are ra 
d6avra, the regular term for the resolutions of the popular assembly. 

&Sdxpve] Note the difference between Greek and modern ways. Even 
they found this somewhat strange, but they were moved by it not to 
ridicule, but to sympathy. 

3. xaderas (dépw)] Generally followed by the accusative, here used 
absolutely, ‘I am annoyed.’ 

xaGynSurdbnoa}] The xara makes the verb transitive: ‘I spent it on my 
own enjoyment.’ 

4, érypwpotpny] sc. avrods. Took vengeance upon them. 

tr’ kxedvov] wdoxw is followed by the construction of a passive verb 
(Syntax, § 41, 2); see note oni. I. 7. 

5. 8’ odv] But whether I am or not. 

Séy] sc. rdoxerw,. 

6. welber bar o888 trecbar] You reject not only my orders, but my 
leadership. 

otr’ Gv dfdov, x«.7..] The particle a, which calls attention to a 
condition expressed or implied, generally follows the word which most 
affects the meaning of the sentence. Hence it is attached to negatives, 
and is sometimes repeated merely for the sake of emphasis. Here it 
belongs not to wdeAfjoas nor to ddc{}oacPa, which are prolate infinitives 
after ixayds, Sy to elvat. 
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éAdfcacGar is not the usual Attic form of the aorist of dAégw, but 
has here the strongest MS. authority. 


7. mapa Bacwéa] To the king’s court; éwl, which would imply 
hostility, seems purposely avoided. The effect of the speech is plain. 
Clearchus is not personally popular, but his declaration, that he is not 
going this long march inland in a strange country, at once brings over 
some even of Xenias’ men, who probably knew what the march was. 
Cp.i, 1. 2. 

8. totérwv] Neuter; that things would right themselves. 


9. ra pev 8 Képov] Cyrus’ relations to us must vary with our relation 
tohim. Note the cleverness with which the different points in this speech 
are put :—1. Of course our pay ceases, and we are thrown on our own 
resources: 2. we are the aggressors ; I cannot face Cyrus, because I know 
I am treating him shabbily: 3. we shall require all our vigilance to guard 
our own safety : 4. we cannot neglect the strong force which Cyrus has, 
and which is sufficient to crush us, for he will be no relenting foe, if foe 
we make him, and he is close at our doors. 

11. 48m] At once. 

rotray] tc. Trav éxcrndelwy. 


12. é@pds] Note the difference between ¢x@pds and wodéuos. A 
man may be at war with you without any personal feeling of enmity, but 
he, if he be your foe, will be a bitter and unrelenting one. Kriiger 
quotes appropriately CuRTIUS vii. 10. 8: ‘Illi nunquam se ¢#zmicos ei, 
sed bello lacessitos Aostes fuisse, respondent.’ 


13. & &ylyvwoxov] Like the yrwpny drogalverOac of the Athenian 
assembly. 


yvepnys] Consent. 

14. els 88 82 ele] ‘One went so far as to say.’ 

4 88 dyopa x.7.\.] It is this that gives point to the recommendation to 
buy provisions ; it reminds them that they could not even get them with- 
out Cyrus’ permission. 

Sua dirlas rhs xépas] Note that gidlas is predicate. The presence of 
a guide from Cyrus might secure their being unmolested. 

&v woNXods x.7.A.] Another insidious hint of danger. 

It was the Greeks mainly who had plundered the country in reprisals for 
the loss of their comrades. 

15. ds Se] 20. Exaoros 5¢ Aeyérw ws. The construction is changed from 


ws reoduevov, and a general positive word is understood from the negative 
pnéels. 


16. éo-rep x.7.d.] As if Cyrus would not want his ships to convey baek 
his own troops. Kriiger proposes to omit wi} and to translate, ‘as if Cyrus 
were not going on,’ but this is unnecessary. 

wi xodte x.7.d.] If his guide went with us he would Bao the way we 
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took, and why should he not put every difficulty in our way, causing, for in- 
stance, the heights under which we have to pass to be occupied by enemies ? 
17. rats tpifpeor}] With his ships of war. They of course would be in 
transport ships, which might easily be sunk by the beak of a trireme. 
katadtey... dydyq] Optatives are usually followed by optatives. The 
subjunctives here represent the fear as more distinctly present to his mind. 
18. otqiep] The usual construction would be xpds ofavrep, and this is 
taken by some as an extension of the Relative Attraction. Possibly the 
Dative itself might stand here,—like to that, iz which, etc. The business 
alluded to is that mentioned in i. I. 2, when Xenias with 300 Greeks 
escorted Cyrus to Susa. 
19. weloavra] A hint at increased pay ; to make it worth their while. 
arpds diAlav] In friendly fashion. 
20. fypets «.7.4.] This sudden break into oratio recta is not uncommon. 
21. atperof is here used almost as a participle, ‘those who were chosen.’ 
‘ This remarkable scene at Tarsus illustrates the character of the Greek 
citizen-soldier. What is chiefly to be noted is the appeal made to their 
reason and judgment—the habit . . . of hearing both sides and deciding 
afterwards. The soldiers are indignant, justly and naturally, at the fraud 
practised upon them. But instead of surrendering themselves to this 
impulse, arising out of the past, they are brought to look at the actualities 
of the present, and to take measure of what is best to be done for the 
future. To return back from the place where they stood, against the wish 
of Cyrus, was an enterprise so full of difficulty and danger, that the decision 
to which they came was recommended by the best considerations of reason. 
To go on was the least dangerous course of the two, besides its chances of 
unmeasured reward.’—GROTE, Ch. 69. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. Wdpov] Now the Seihun. Mr. Ainsworth measured it at Adana, 
and found it 325 feet wide. 

IIipapov] The Jeihun. Colonel Chesney says, ‘The width given by 
Xenophon indicates that the passage of the Psarus was effected somewhere 
about the place now occupied by the city of Adana, and that of the 
Pyramus in the vicinity of the present town of Misis ; and neither of the 
rivers being fordable, it may be presumed that they were crossed by some 
sort of a temporary bridge.’ The distance between Tarsus and Adana is 
a little over twenty-nine miles, and from the Seihun to Jeihun is fifteen 
geographical miles, so that the parasang here across a level plain, with no 
hindrances, is nearly three miles. 

*Ioecovs}] The direct distance here is thirty-three or thirty-four miles, 
but there are two ranges of hills to be crossed by passes which, according 
to Erolessor Rorts present considerable difficulty. Issus and the neigh- 
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bouring pass are rendered more famous by Alexander’s passage and the 
battle fought there in 333 B.C. 


2. én’ atrats] On board, with the additional notion that he was in 
command of them. 

IIvaydpas] In the Hellenics (see note on i. 2. 21) and in Diodorus 
he is called Zdutos. Some suppose that Samius had been superseded. 
Rehdantz fancies that there is some confusion from the name of the great 
Pythagoras. It may be that this Pythagoras was well known in the 
fleet as the Samian, just as every one connected with Napoleon would 
know who ‘the Corsican ’ was. 

fryetro 8 atrats] ‘Led the way for them.’ 

Tapes] Previously deputy of Tissaphernes in Ionia (Tapds Iwvias 
trapxos dv, THUC. viii. 31). After Cyrus’ death he fled into Egypt to 
king Psammetichus, by whom he was beheaded. 

éroMopxa] We should say, ‘had been besieging.’ 


3. Xeaploodos}] Sent, according to Diodorus, by the Spartan ephors. 

él trév vedv] él, with the genitive, is very often used in a purely local 
sense, expressing a more accidental connection than with the dative, 
which implies that the one thing belongs to the other. So Chirisophus is 
on board (éxt réyv vedv) merely for transport; Tamos is on board (éwi 
tais vavol) as an officer attached to the fleet. Soa man rides é¢’ txrov, 
for he can dismount ; but Issus is built éxt 77 OaXdrry, for its position is 
permanent. 

oxhvnv] Used here for the quarters of Cyrus and his suite. 


of wap’ “ABpoxdpa] <A proof that the Greek troops with Artaxerxes 
did not think much of his chances of success. 


4. Xenophon’s description of this pass is clear. The Kédpgos is 
evidently the frontier, with a fort in each territory. The pass lay, like 
Thermopylae, between a spur of the mountain (Amanus) and the sea, 
and is hence called wdpodos; it was closed at each end bya wall with 
gates, and probably a castle or fortress, easily defensible against even 
a large host. It is now washed away and a paved road substituted for it 
which is carried over the spur. Mr. Ainsworth says :—‘ This first or 
northerly stream’ (a branch of the Merkez Su (or Kdpgos), which finds its 
way to the sea through a marshy lagune), ‘is passed by a bridge, and a 
little distance farther south are ruins, on the shore, of the termination of 
a wall with a gate. At a distance of about 600 yards (Xenophon’s three 
stadia) are the more perfect ruins of a wall, which can be traced amid a 
dense shrubbery, from the mountains down to the sea-shore, where it 
terminates in a round tower.’ 

foav 8 tabra] raira really refers to rv\as, though it is attracted into 
the gender of relyy, which may account for the plural cay ; or it may be 
that the distinctness of the two walls is indicated by it. 


7 plooy trav raxwov] The space between the walls. - 
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otk Fv] gore with the infinitive is often used in the sense of ‘ possible ;’ 
Anglicé, ‘there was no forcing a passsage.’ 

4A(Barot] Precipitous. 

5. This precaution is a good indication of Cyrus’ prudence and ability, 
which contrasts so markedly with Abrocomas’ cowardly desertion of his 
post. It is true that this strong position could be turned by a fleet, but 
the same could not be said of the pass (Beilan, 1584 feet) over Mount 
Amanus, which Xenophon does not mention, but which was also easily 
defensible. And at the Euphrates, too, he thought it sufficient merely to 
burn the ferry-boats. One cannot help suspecting that Abrocomas, like 
Syennesis, was rather a ‘waiter upon Providence.’ He appears to have 
fallen back on Phoenicia, i. 7. 12. 

Powvlxns] The coast-line to the south of the pass belonged to Phoenicia. 
The delay here was probably to obtain provisions for the long journey 
across Syria. 

7. prorusnSévres] ‘ Offended, jealous.’ 

ds &mdvras] On the understanding that they were to go. 

GAdoowro is virtually oblique ; thought they were to be pitied if they 
should be caught. The future optative is only used to represent the future 
indicative in the oblique ; otherwise the optative as well as the subjunc- 
tive would have no future tense. 


8. drodeSpdxacry is used of slaves who steal away, dmorepedyact of 
fugitives who, without any secrecy, get beyond reach. 

abrovs] Their persons as distinguished from ra xpiuara, their goods. 

dpovpotpeva] Looked upon as a guarantee for good behaviour, they are 
chattels, things. 

9. & rs] ‘That is, any who,’ etc. 

dperiv] ‘Generosity.’ 

Xddov] The Chalib or Koweit, the river of Aleppo, in all probability, 
but the point of passage is uncertain ; perhaps somewhat south of Aleppo. 
The direct distance is smaller apparently than that mentioned, but the 
march includes the difficult pass of Beilan over the Amanus, and the 
marshy plain of Antioch, which would make the parasangs shorter. 
Fortunately the pass was undefended. The fleet, having served its pur- 
pose, was sent back from Myriandus. 

ods of Zépor «.7.’.] Because of their fish-goddess Derceto (mother 
of Semiramis, said to have been turned into a fish). Compare Dagon, 
the fish-god of the Philistines. The relative is unattracted, because the 
sentence makes a fresh statement about the fish, and does not merely 
distinguish them from other fish. The sacred pigeons allowed to flutter 
round the temples were very common. Those at Delphi are frequently 
alluded to. 

évéuttov] The imperfect in relation to the story : it is not implied that 
they are cat of the belief. 
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els {évyv] It was customary to assign the revenues of particular towns or 
districts for particular purposes, especially for the Sultana’s wardrobe. So 
certain places were assigned és vrod#uara (HEROD. ii. 98), and three towns 
were assigned to Themistocles for bread, wine, and 8yov. (THUC. i. 138.) 

The girdles of Eastern women are often profusely adorned with 
jewels. 

10. Adp&aros] Mr. Ainsworth would identify this river Dardas with 
a canal from the Euphrates, near which are the ruins of a .town called 
Balis, whose distance from Thapsacus agrees with Xenophon’s account. 
But Xenophon says that the palace and park of Belesys were at the sources 
of the Dardas, so that the distance of Batis, which is at the Euphrates 
end of the canal, proves nothing ; and besides this the distance from the 
Koweit is, according to Koch, a third too great. Nor is the argument 
from names, both probably formed from the name Baal, of much value. 
Policy would dictate to Cyrus a sudden appearance on the Euphrates at 
the point where he proposed to cross it, rather than a march of three days 
along its banks, during which the king’s forces might make all preparations 
to oppose his passage. There is not at present any stream between the 
Koweit and the Euphrates, of 100 feet in breadth near its source, but 
there are traces of such as have once had a wider bed. One of these, the 
Dhahab or Dabb, flows from a mountain of the same name south of Rakkah, 
along whose base there is now a sort of road from Aleppo to Biseir. The 
distance of this from the Koweit below Aleppo would fairly agree with 
Xenophon’s thirty parasangs, and Prof. Koch and Col. Chesney agree 
in identifying it with the Dardas. About the march from here to 
Thapsacus, we are also in the dark. Mr. Ainsworth and Colonel Chesney 
both make Cyrus follow the right bank of the Euphrates from Balis 
downward; but such a course would be impolitic, as I have already 
remarked, and Xenophon, who, after his silence about Beilan and 
Antioch, has begun to notice again the objects that he passes, makes no 
mention of the Euphrates till they get to Thapsacus, and speaks of the last 
march as a march éxl rdv Eddpdrnvy wrorayéy. It seems to me that these 
words preclude the notion of their reaching the river earlier. 

Bedéovos] Apparently a former Satrap (dptavros not Apxovros). It has 
been supposed that Cyrus owed him a grudge, because he had not taken 
his side. He is mentioned as Satrap of Syria in vii. 8. 25, but the whole 
of that section is condemned by the editors, as being compiled by another 
hand. 

1L. wdAts pxetro = wbrks Fv olkoupévn. 

@dspaxos] The Tiphsach of Scripture, Solomon's frontier fortress on the 
Euphrates (1 Kéugs iv. 24), opposite the modern town of Rakkah. 

The name means a ford, and the ford has been in constant use ever since, 
and is known to the Arabs as the Bedouins’ ford. It lay on the great 
road from Palmyra to Karrhae, and on the road connecting Seleucus’ cities 
in Northern Syria with Antioch ane the Orontes. ‘The remains of a 
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paved causeway are still to be observed on both banks of the river.’ 
Ainsworth. 

12. wédar is used with the present and imperfect (like the Latin 
jamdiu, jamdudum), of that which was begun some time before, and is, or 
was, still going on. Trans. ‘that they had known it, and had been conceal- 
ing it for a long time past.’ 

kal rafra] ‘And this although they were not going to fight.’ The cir- 
cumstances are more detached from the men by the use of the genitive 
absolute. 

13. wévre pvas]=about £19, 10s. See MAHAFFY, Old Greek Life, § 67. 

dav] = éwel dy. 

14. «whéov] From its position it seems best to take this with rporiphoecbe 
(passive) to which it adds emphasis. 

15. altrvor elvar] To have led to it. 

érlorara:] He knows how. . 

drofndlowvra:] Again a word of the éxxAnola, ‘if they reject the pro- 
posal,’ (voting by ballot). 

&Aov] with ofrwos, whatever else. 

16. TAobv] The son of Tamos, the Egyptian. He afterwards deserted 
to Artaxerxes, and was advanced to great power. 

ératvé] I thank you. 

18. People did not cross the river on foot, when the bridge—or the 
ferry-boats—were there. A similar flattery was addressed to Lucullus 
(PLUTARCH, Lucull. 24). 

Octov] Providential, or almost a miracle. 

19. ’Apénv] The Khabur, the Chebar of Ezekiel, on which Nebuchad- 
nezzar planted a colony of Jewish captives. Mesopotamia north of it 
seems to have been called Syria ; south of it, Arabia. 


CHAPTER V. 


2. orpov@ol of peyddor] (otherwise called orpovOoxdundro., from the 
shape of their necks),—ostriches ; @r(Ses, bustards ; SopxdSes, (depx-, the 
clear-eyed) antelopes, or gazelles. 

trracay dv] See Syntax, § 53 ¢, Obs. The use of the indicative shows 
that the supposition of the optative is not a merely imaginary or conceivable 
one, but one of that which was repeatedly happening in past time (Symé. 
40 4), and that the result did actually follow in each case (4»), where 
the premiss was fulfilled. In this as in the other forms of conditional 
clauses the protasis is sometimes understood, and the imperfect or aorist 
with 4y is ue to denote habit. Our English idiom is not dissimilar : 
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‘ the wild asses, whenever they were pursued, would run ahead and stand 
still.’ 

el 2 x.7.A.] ‘ Unless the horsemen were posted at intervals, and took 
up the chase one after another,’ so that when one horse was tired, a fresh 
one was ready to take its place. 


3. a&méowa] ‘Drew away,’ as we use the term in a boat-race ; got clear. 
atpovora] z.¢c. ras wrépuvyas, the dative being used to match réou. 
dviory] Rouse, start, so as not to give them time to rest. 


4. Maoxav] This appears to be really a canal which cuts off a large 
curve of the river. The island thus made is now called Irzah or Werdi, 
and there are traces of ruins near it, which may belong to Corsote. Mr. 
Ainsworth conjectures that this may have been the river Ahava of the 
book of Ezra. There is a large bend in the Euphrates which probably 
explains the words repieppetro, etc. 


- 5. ora®pots tofpovs}] Mr. Ainsworth’s description of the present state 
of this district coincides very closely with Xenophon’s account. Colonel 
Chesney, however, found traces of a remarkable system of irrigation works, 
covering the whole district, and proving that at one time it must have been 
densely populated. Mr. Grote believes that this population was subsequent 
to Xenophon’s time, and began during the period of the Seleukidz, to 
whom it was of great importance to keep up the communication between 
their cities in Northern Mesopotamia, and those which were nearer the 
Syrian coast. 

IIéAas] There is apparently no definite pass or defile, with which this 
can be identified. But the name would not be an unnatural one for a 
town or village near the point where the Euphrates valley opens out into 
the wide plain of Babylonia.. Above this point, ‘it is,’ says Mr. Ainsworth, 
‘full of hills and narrow valleys, and presenting many difficulties to the 
movements of an army.’ 

Colonel Chesney places the ‘Gates’ about 27 miles below Hit (the Is 
of Herodotus), a place famous for its bitumen-springs, with which Ains- 
worth and Rennell identify Charmande. 

Svovs GAéras] Mill-stones. The lower stone, which was fixed, was 
called ywdos; the upper which: was turned round a pivot, by hand, or 
frequently by a donkey, was called dvos. 

éptrrovres] Quarrying. 

6. Av&(q] After the conquest of Lydia by Cyrus the Great, the Lydians 
were disarmed and confined to commerce and trade. 

xam(Ony == 2 Attic Choenices = about 3$ pints. 

olydos == 74 Attic Obols= about a shilling. The famine prices are 
further indicated by the fact that wheaten flour and barley-meal are at. 
the same price,. which was the case in the European dearth of 1846. 

xpla toPlovres] Much against the taste and habits of natives of a southern 


country. So Caesar’s soldiers in Gaul found it a great neresip to have , al 
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little but flesh-meat to eat. (B.G. bk. vii. ch. 17. Cp. B. C. i. 48, where 
flesh-meat is called ‘secundum inopiae subsidium.’) 


7. hv 88] Eorw 8s is declined as one word, the éorw being invariable. 
This use is, however, rare in the imperfect. 

xAdv] Green fodder. 

The scene that follows gives us some idea of the difficulties to be over- 
come. 


8. dorrep dpyq, with éxédeve, ‘as if in anger he ordered.’ 

xdv6us] The caftan, a long flowing robe, fitting pretty closely over the 
chest, and having wide hanging sleeves, It was worn over the tunic and 
trousers. 

él vliy] ‘ With victory in view ;’ éwi is used of the ground or condition 
on which their energy is based. 

kal pada Kard mpavots] tc. kara Kal pdda wpavots, down a really very 
steep hill. Cp. iii. 1. 22, éfetval poe Soxel lévac él rdv dyGva rond ody 
gpovypare peltove A rovrots. 

wobrovs] The well-known ; the tunic worn by these dignitaries was also 
of purple. 

dvaftup(Sas] According to some, the wide, baggy trousers worn in the 
East ; according to others, close-fitting hose, such as are depicted upon 
the monuments at Persepolis. The great cold of the highlands of Persia 
accounts for this dress, and for the shirts, drawers and stockings which 
also were worn by wealthy Persians. 


9. Sow pv Av... AGor] According to strict rule the 4» used with relative: 
particles with the subjunctive is dropped when the subjunctive becomes 
an optative after a historic tense, the optative itself expressing the idea of 
frequency which the 4» gives to the subjunctive ; but it is only natural 
that where &y is separated from its particle, the habit of thought which 
changes the mood should be content with that, and leave it untouched. 
The same construction is found in iii. 2. 12, and in vii. 2. 6. It is need- 
less to suppose with Schomann and Kriiger that a conditional ef €\Oox is 
to be supplied. 

ovvayeperGar] Note the change of tense,—was all the time being 
collected. 

ouvidety Fv] = 574A Fv, and has the same construction. 


10, Xappdv6ny] Identified by Rennell and Ainsworth with Hit (see 
above) ; but there is no certainty about its position. 

oreydopara] Tent-coverings ; kdpdys, dry hay. 

Rafts thus constructed on inflated skins are still used by the people of 
Mesopotamia. They are called Keleks. 

Baddvov, a general term for an acorn-like fruit, defined by oe awd rod 
golvexos, the date. 

To0ro] sc. MA purov, weAlyn, 
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LL. It is to be remembered that there was no separate leader of the 
whole Greek force. The social position of the volunteers made them 
jealous even of ordinary discipline, on the part of their own commanders ; 
and naturally a soldier of Menon’s owed no allegiance to Clearchus, who 
was distinctly in the wrong in punishing a man not in his own division. 
Besides which there was a standing jealousy between Menon and Clearchus, 
whose stern and harsh manners did not win him popularity, whatever his 
abilities may have been; and a less spark than this was sufficient to kindle 
it into flame. 

12. tiv dyopdy] Where the provisions brought across were exposed for 
sale, by the crossing-place. 

Tots wept atroy] His usual attendants, or his ‘staff.’ 

tyorw rq G£lvq] ‘ Lets fly at him with his hatchet.’ U£u, like our ‘shoot,’ 
" comes to be used intransitively. 

13. wapayy&AAe «x.7.d.] Calls his men to arms. The hoplites were to 
remain there in position to receive a charge, with the shield resting against 
the knee, and lance in rest to serve asa modern bayonet. Cp. CORNELIUS 
NEpos, Chaérias, i. 2: ‘Reliquam phalangem loco vetuit cedere, obnixo- 
que genu scuto, projecta hasta, impetum excipere hostium docuit.’ 

éxi rd Seda} To get their arms, or, possibly, to the place where the 
arms were piled. 

14. réfs] Of 200 men, (vi. 5. 11), £6. two Adxou. 

Wero ra Seda] Lit. grounded arms ; #.¢. halted, stationed himself. 

15. rd wadra] His two lances (cp. i. 8 3). The Persian youths 
carried wadrd dv0, Gore 7d pév dgrévas, rp 5’, dy re déy, ex xecpds (hand to 
hand) xpijo@a. 

17. @ éavre eyévero] Came to his senses, was himself again, having 
previously been ‘beside himself.’ 

Kata xépay evro ra Seda] Returned to their posts. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. wpoiévrwy] sc. atray, cp. i. 2. 17. 

os] With numerals = circiter. 

odrot} The horsemen ; Yxrrwy is ambiguous. 
Aeydpevos] Counted, reckoned. 


2. Sr] For the inverted position cp. ii. 2. 20, mpoayopedovow, 8s av 
- Myvioy, bre Ajperat 
Kkataxdvot] Xenophon uses dwoxrelyw and xaraxalvw, 
rod xaleyv] This construction is not common with xwdw, the general 
construction being a consecutive infinitive with uy; but here they are to 


be stopped from what they are already doing. . 
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wowhoeev wore] Would so act that . . . dere is not needed, but gives 
greater emphasis to the result. 
ratra] Nominative. 


3. érotyovs] Already in his hands. 

as Av Sévynrac] Cp. i. 3. 14, and note. 

gAlas] Devotion or submission. The same word in Greek often 
expresses very different degrees of the same thing. 


4. trra] A noticeable number amongst Persian officers. Cp. Esther 
i. 10, 14, where there are seven chamberlains and seven princes. 


5. tiv xplow ds tyévero] After a verb of knowing or relating, the 
subject of the subordinate clause is made the object of the principal verb. 
So of5d ce, Saris ef.is better Greek than olda 8eris ef. Cp. i. 9. 7. 


6. wpds Gedy] Zz/, from a station in front of the gods ; so from the gods’ 
point of view, ‘in the sight of the gods.’ Cp. Eur. Al. 57, pds ray 
éxévrwv, PotBe, rdv véuov 7lOns, the law that you lay down, Pheebus, is from 
the rich men’s point of view ; z.¢. is in the interest of the rich. 

arpdtw] Subjunctive, because the purpose still remains. This appears 
by the way in which we should translate rapexddeoa, I have called you 
together. 

és tn abrds} According to his own account. 

SeEtdv] z.¢. we shook hands upon it. 

&rv ob] Sr: practically corresponds to our inverted commas. He answered 
‘No.’ 


7. obxotv] Two uses of this particle are recognised. In the one the 
stress and the accent are on the negative, ofxovy, which is rarely used, in 
questions, and then only with the meaning, ‘Is it rea//y not?’ In the 
other the inferential of» prevails, and implies that the answer must be in 
the affirmative, as here, Did you not then (you know you did) ? 

as atrds od dpodoyets] According to your own confession ; goes with 
ovdey adcxovmevos. 

d&rroords els Mvcrots}] Having rebelled and gone off to Mysia; z.¢. having 
taken refuge there. 

&pn] Assented, said Yes. 

&pyoGa] The termination -c#a (common in Homer) is probably a double 
one ; the element 6a or ra being added to és, (PAPILLON, Comparative 
Philology, p. 162). In olc@a and #o0a (=old-ra and o-7a), the o is no 
part of the termination. 

It is suggested that the English and German -st is due to the same process 
of doubling. 


8. tl ody «.7.A.] ‘What injury have you received from me that now 
for the third time you are found plotting against me?’ The verb etc. of the 
question are understood as usual in the answer, which in English would be 
simply ‘ one ) 
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4 yap avadyxn] Yes, truly, I must; a common use of yép, Az. (I do), 
for truly I must. 


9. roatra] Cp. note on i. 1.6. ‘You have heard the man’s deeds 
and his confession.’ 

7d xara tobroy elvar] A limitative use of the infinitive, ‘as regards him ;’ 
so éxdw elva:, willingly, if I can help it. 

10. DaPov ris tovns rdv Opdvryny] ‘ They took Orontes by his girdle.’ 
The genitive ordinarily follows the middle only, as a genitive of aim, in 
which case we should have éAdfovro rijs fdvns rod ’Opéyrov. The pre- 
sence of the accusative explains the construction. The custom was a regular 
Persian one to indicate that a man was condemned to death. 

apooextvovv] In Oriental fashion, by prostrating themselves and kissing 
the ground. 

11. Ses dré8avev] From HERODOTUS vii. 114, we learn that one form 


of capital punishment in Persia was to bury the culprit alive. So Orontes 
may have been thus buried in his own tent. 


CHAPTER VIL 


1, 86Sexa] The marches are shorter, not from any difficulty in the ground, 
but from the need of greater caution with an enemy near, of which Orontes’ 
treachery had given them warning. . 

voxras] Cp. ii. 2. 8, iii, 1. 33. The ai is used because the night 
was divided into several watches, 

ds riv émotoay te] Against the next iorainee ; Latin, é ae 
diem. 


2. Join adrépodor rapa p. B. 

ouveBovdevero] Asked their advice. 

3. tore] Imperative. 

4. tatra] Their numbers and their noise. 

otovs] The verb alcxvverPar=zI am ashamed fo think. ‘pty, because 
their judgment of his compatriots affects him. 

ebrdApeov yevopévey] ‘If you show yourselves valorous.’ 

5. év rovotr@ «.7.d.] In your present position, with danger close at 
hand. 

6. tore piv x.7.d.] ‘My father’s empire truly extends southward to regions 
which are uninhabitable because of the heat.’ év is sometimes used in 
this strong affirmative sense. If an apodosis is sought for it may be ra 
o év péoy. 

ra wavta] We should expect the genitive after carparevovow, but general 
words like was, and demonstratives, are used with any verbs as accusatives 
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the preceding note, would remove the stop before &v@a so as to connect it 
with refyous. This I think is unnecessary; with or without the stop &v@a 
may refer either to the position of the Median wall, or to the point where 
the trench touched it ; ‘it stretched as far as the Median wall, to the part 
where the canals are.’ In this case the mention of the canals is possibly 
intended to show how the trench was filled, for as the end near the 
Euphrates was not cut through, it must have been filled from the Tigris. 

Other writers, ancient and modern, state that the channels for irrigation 
ran from the Euphrates into the Tigris, which is at a somewhat lower 
level. This paragraph has therefore been bracketed by some editors as 
suspicious. But there are good reasons for admitting it. The north-east 
corner of the Delta was certainly irrigated by canals from the Tigris, and 
some of these’ may have been continued to the Euphrates, or at any rate 
to the cross canals like the Nahr Malcha which connect the two; and as 
the Tigris rises earlier than the Euphrates, being fed by the melting snows on 
the south side of the Niphates range, the people would be sure to use its 
waters to secure an earlier preparation for their crops. Mr. Grote remarks 
that the levels would probably be affected by the network of canals, and 
by the quantity of water exhausted in fertilising the land. 

dvtl totdparos] To serve as a defence; see LIVY xxxi. 39, ‘ut pro muro 
essent.” THUC. ii. 3, &’ dvrt relxous 7. 

18. pa, first used of that which follows next in order of events, is 
used in Attic Greek to denote an inference drawn from what has gone 
before, and which follows next in the line of argument. 


19. dtreyvooxévas rod pdxeo8ar] To have given up all idea of fighting. 
20. él dpparos] Instead of on horseback. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1. dp dyopay wAfGoveayv] About the time when the market is full, #.¢. 
from 10 to 12 o'clock. The Greek day was divided into four parts ; mput, 
the early morning, wept rAjOovcay dyopdy, the forenoon, peonufSpla, the 
time of midday heat, and delAy, the afternoon, which is sometimes divided 
into wpwiala, and dyla. See MAHAFFY, Old Greek Life, § 18. 

karadtev] To halt, 4. to unyoke. Hence xard\vuya is a caravanserai. 

awvrrov] The regular name of the king’s or the satrap’s counsellors. 
So the chorus in the Persians of AESCHYLUS introduce themselves by the 
words, Tdde wey Tlepoav miord xadetrar Baclrews. 

Yaivev, x.7.r.] Riding at full speed with his horse in a sweat. 

BapBapixds] In Persian. 

Join as els pax nv. 

2. trimerdo8at] i.¢. Baciréa. . 

4, to0 xéparos appears to be used here in a double sense. An army 
marching column is said to march éwr? xépws; Clearchus was marching 
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not on the king’s side, one of them struck him with a javelin from behind 
and wounded him at the knee. Again he fell, and struck his wounded 
temple against a stone, and died. The news was brought to Artaxerxes, 
who came to view the body, which was mutilated in Persian fashion, the 
right hand and head being cut off. 

All those who had had any part in Cyrus’ death came, by Parysatis’ 
vengeance, to an untimely end, 


CHAPTER IX. 


1. rév Képov x«.7.4.] Of those who appear to have had personal know- 
ledge of Cyrus. 

twapa wévrev] xapd with the genitive is used with passive verbs of 
giving and expressing. 

3. This account of Cyrus’ education is quite at variance with all we 
know of the habits of an Eastern court, and, as Mr. Grote suggests, is 
more worthy of the romance of the Cyropaedia than of the grave mee 
of the Anabasis, 


3. Obpars] Cp. i. 2. 11. 

4. Gesvren] Of that which is set before them as a spectacle: ‘they have 
before their eyes those whom the king delights to honour (cp. Zsther vi. 6), 
and hear their fame, and others they see and hear of as being disgraced.’ 

ebOds watdes Svtes] ‘Statim a pueritia,’ from their very childhood. 

alSnpovécrraros piv] This one strong quality of shamefastness is thus 
emphasised : the logical order is wpw@rov pev . . . Ewecra de. 

woftxhs] Names of arts (sc. réxvm) frequently omit the article, as being 
general conceptions. 

peAernpéraroy] ‘ Most fond of practising.’ 

G6. trperev] One of Xenophon’s frequent poetical words; so éréraro 
below, § 19. 

ouptrecday] He engaged with it. 

va pty EraSe] He received injuries. 

woNXots] Masculine; he made his lot enviable to many. 

7. It is this recognition of the advantage to statesmanship of consistency 
and good faith which forms the most remarkable feature in Cyrus, as com- 
pared with other Oriental leaders of past and, we may say, of modern times. 
It is easy to imagine the effect which this feeling of security would pro- 

duce amongst those who had been accustomed to capricious and arbitrary 
tyranny. 

owedoato ... cvvGotro] The one after a war, the other of compacts 
in, time of peace. 

8. xal yap oty] In proof of it; ‘attaches sentences which state a con- 
firmed fact (of) as a proof (yap) of what goes before,’ Kroger. 
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Ady] Without helmet, wearing merely the tiara or turban. An Eastern 
would never be seen Jarcheaded. 

7. wpopetom(Sta] Frontlets. 

arpoo-repv(Sta] Breastplates. 

paxalpas] Sabres ; a sword with one edge slightly curved, and a straight 
back. 

8. Sen] See above, § 1. 

vd£ers] Companies ; apparently of 200 men. 

9. exdpevor] Next (4%. clasping, clinging to). 

yeppdpopo.] The yéspov was a light oblong shield of wickerwork with 
a spike at the bottom, by which it could be stuck into the ground so as to 
form a breastwork. It covered its bearer nearly from head to foot. 

twoSfpeot] Reaching to the feet, #.¢. long wooden shields that covered 
the whole body. These Egyptians are supposed to be the descendants 
of those who fought for Croesus, and were settled by Cyrus the Great in 
Aeolis, Egypt was at this time in revolt from Persia, cp. ii. I. 14. 

kata tv] So in Xerxes’ army, HEROD. vii. 60. 100. 

év tial wAfpe avOpdrwv] In a solid square. The square of march- 
ing order was generally hollow, the four sides being composed of hoplites, 
so arranged that by facing round they would be in battle array, on which- 
ever side an attack was made. Within the square were first four lines of 
light-armed troops, and then the baggage. 


10. See i. 7. 10, els yiv BAdrovra, pointed towards the ground, so as to 
tear and mangle those who were driven over. 

é\evra] This absolute use of the accusative participle is not very com- 
mon. 7% yvwun Ry seems equivalent to ‘ they were designed.’ 


11. 8 pévrov] ‘In that however which Cyrus said.’ 
és dvurrdvws duvarév. 
év tom] Evenly,—there was no pressing of one before the other. 


12. xara péoov] To face the centre. 


13. &AN’ Ses—‘ yet in spite of this’—brings out the concessive sense of 
épav. The danger of being outflanked ought to have made him do other- 
wise. Plutarch well remarks that by this piece of timid self-seeking 
Clearchus 7d wav dcépOepev. Cyrus, on the other hand, showed his good 
generalship, and there seems little reason to doubt that, if his wishes had 
been followed, the Persian centre would have been driven back, and the 
personal conflict between Cyrus and Artaxerxes avoided, and so Cyrus’. 
life spared. What the consequences to the world’s history would have 
been is an interesting speculation. Greece was i the gainer by 
Cyrus’ death. 

14. && ré&v Er rpocdvrey, z.¢. the column had not yet entirely formed 
into line. 

ov wavy a 7.A.] Some way from his own army. 
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15. Xenophon was not a soldier in the army, and so broke no rule in 
leaving the ranks. 

émorhoas] ‘Pulled up his horse and’. . . 

16. obvOnpa] The pass-word. It was passed along the line, and then 
passed back again, to prevent all chance of mistake. 

cal 8s] 8s was originally a demonstrative, and retained that sense in 
the phrases 8s pev, 8s dé, 8s 5’ Edn, H 5 8s, and some others. 

17. ’AdAd] ‘ Well (though I did not give it), I accept it: this let it be.’ 
The imperative éorw hardly favours Kiihner’s notion, sc. ‘ewrnpla xat 
vlxn.’ 

apofpxovro] They began the first, #.¢. they assumed the offensive. 

18. &ecdparve] Began to waver out of line, and so to get in advance 
of the rest. 

&ed{fovor] Of the cry éAeXed, like our Hurrah, used on entering battle. 

20. Sttoravro] Made way for them. _ 

&mAayels] Losing his head. 

ofS . . . 8%] ‘No, nor any other,’ as cal. . . d¢is ‘yes, and...’ 

Zl. of8’ &s 4x On Stdxev] ‘Not even thus was he tempted to give 
chase,’ #.¢. he was not carried away from his cautious attitude. ds, like 
5s, is sometimes used demonstratively, and in this sense is accentuated. 

cuveorretpapévny] In close order. 

{Se abrdy Sr] Cp. i. 6. 5, note. 


22. In a Greek army the right wing was the post of honour. We gather 
from this that Cyrus too was stationed in the centre of the line. 


23. 81] So, accordingly, with reference to what has just been said. 

tarpooGey goes with avrod, which at the same time may have its own 
meaning, ‘nor with those of his own forces that were posted in front of 
him.’ 

24. eBadedv] Charging. 

rovs é€axurxiAlovs] They were a special corps, or the article may 
merely refer to the previous mention of them, i. 7. II. 

25. oxéov] Mainly. 

éporpdtefor] Table-companions. 

26. wale] With his spear (wadrév), 

K-rnotas, a physician from Cnidus in Caria, who went in the year 416 
B.C. to Persia, and became court-physician. In this capacity he was 
present at the battle of Cunaxa. He returned home three years later, and 
wrote a Persian history (Tlepo.xd) in twenty-three books, based to a great 
extent on Persian archives. We unfortunately possess only a few frag- 
ments of this work, extracted by Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, in 
the ninth century. Plutarch (Artaxerxes, c. 11) has given an abstract of 
his account of this battle. See below. 

Mr. Grote quotes a somewhat similar incident in the history of Don 
Pedro (the Cruel) of Castile. He was dethroned, and subsequently slain 
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in personal conflict by his bastard brother Henry of Trastamare. At the 
battle of Navarrete in 1367 (famous in the history of our Black Prince), 
says M. Mérimée, ‘ Don Pédre, qui, pendant le combat, s’était jeté au plus 
fort de la mélée, s’acharna long temps 2 la poursuite des fuyards. On le 
voyait galopper dans la plaine, monté sur un cheval noir, sa banniére 
armoriée de Castille devant lui, cherchant son frére partout ot l’on com- 
battait encore, et criant, échauffé par le carnage, ‘Ou est ce batard, qui se 
nomme roi de Castille?” ’ 


27. tis] According to Ctesias, a Carian slave; though Plutarch, pro- 
fessedly on his authority, says a Persian named Mithridates. 

The construction of the second part of the section is somewhat confused, 
Kipos 5¢ avrds continuing the construction of the beginning of the sentence, 
the former half being modified by the reference to Ctesias. Translate— 
‘And there as they were fighting, the king and Cyrus, and their several 
companions, each on his own side—the number that fell on the king’s side 
we learn from Ctesias, who was with him, but of the others Cyrus himself 
was slain, and eight of the bravest of his attendants fell round him.’ é2’ 
avr@, literally, upon him. He was wounded and fell, and they fought 
hard to protect him, and so, when they fell, they would fall over him. 


28. oxnrrotxwv] Chamberlains (eunuchs), who were at the same 
time the king’s body-guard. Cyrop. viii. 5. 58. The satraps imitated the 
king’s state. 

29. atrdv] Subject, as opposed to rid. 

d&xuvdxynv] A short straight sword or poniard, not a scimitar as it is 
often translated. 

elxe yap xpvootyv, x.7:\.] Cyrus in these gifts had already acted as if 
he were king. Cp. 1.2. 27, note. 

An abstract of Plutarch’s account of Cyrus’ death, professedly based on 
Ctesias’ history, will not be uninteresting. After the death of Artagerses, 
he says, Cyrus and the king charged each other in silence. .Ariaeus, who 
was with Cyrus (hardly consistent with Xenophon’s account), hit the king 
with his spear, but without inflicting any wound. Artaxerxes aimed ‘his 
lance at Cyrus, but missed him, killing one of his attendants. Cyrus, 
on the other hand, wounded the king (see § 26), who retired with Ctesias 
to a neighbouring hillock, while Cyrus in his passion was carried away by 
his fiery steed Pasacas, and in the growing darkness could not be distin- 
guished by friend or foe. While he was riding about with fierce cries, his 
tiara fell off, and Mithridates struck him with a javelin on the temples, 
near the eye, not knowing who he was. Stunned by the blow, and faint 
with loss of blood, he fell from his horse, which escaped. Some of his 
attendants, who were at hand, put him upon another horse, hoping to get 
him safely off the field. But whilst he was indulging hopes of victory, 
and listening to the cries of the fugitives who asked for mercy, some Carian 
slaves, sa hae came up, and seeing by his armour that he was 
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not on the king’s side, one of them struck him with a javelin from behind 
and wounded him at the knee. Again he fell, and struck his wounded 
temple against a stone, and died. The news was brought to Artaxerxes, 
who came to view the body, which was mutilated in Persian fashion, the 
right hand and head being cut off. 

All those who had had any part in Cyrus’ death came, by Parysatis’ 
vengeance, to an untimely end, 


CHAPTER IX. 


1. r&v Képov «.7.4,] Of those who appear to have had personal know- 
ledge of Cyrus. 

Tapa wayrwv] rapa with the genitive is used with passive verbs of 
giving and expressing. 

2. This account of Cyrus’ education is quite at variance with all we 
know of the habits of an Eastern court, and, as Mr. Grote suggests, is 
more worthy of the romance of the Cyropaedia than of the grave history 
of the Anabasis, 

3. Obpars] Cp. i. 2. 11. 

4, Oesvren} Of that which is set before co as a spectacle: ‘they have 
before their eyes those whom the king delights to honour (cp. Zsther vi. 6), 
and hear their fame, and others they see and hear of as being disgraced.’ 

eb0ts ratdSes Svres] ‘Statim a pueritia,’ from their very childhood. 

alSmpovéoraros ptv] This one strong quality of shamefastness is thus 
emphasised : the logical order is rp@rov péev . . . Ewecra dé. 

wogichs}] Names of arts (sc. réxvn) frequently omit the article, as being 
general conceptions. 

peAernpérarov] ‘ Most fond of practising.’ 

6. irpevev] One of Xenophon’s frequent poetical words; so éréraro 
below, § 19. 

cupterov] He engaged with it. 

va piv rade] He received injuries. 

arodots] Masculine; he made his lot enviable to many. 

7. It is this recognition of the advantage to statesmanship of consistency 
and good faith which forms the most remarkable feature in Cyrus, as com- 
pared with other Oriental leaders of past and, we may say, of modern times. 
It is easy to imagine the effect which this feeling of security would pro- 

duce amongst those who had been accustomed to capricious and arbitrary 
tyranny. 

omedoatto ... cvvlotro|] The one after a war, the other of compacts 
in, time of peace. 

8. Kal yap oty] In proof of it; ‘attaches sentences which state a con- 
firmed fact (ofv) as a proof (yap) of what goes before,’ Kriiger. 
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émurperépevat] When they put themselves under his protection, like 
towns of the middle ages commending themselves to a feudal suzerain. 
pdtv] The negative follows oredpuevoy which implies an oath. 


9. al wédaus] The Greek cities of Tonia. 
arpotoGar] To abandon, surrender. Cp. i. I. 7. 


10. tye] Generally opposed to Adyy, as here to &Aeyev; he not only 
told them, but proved to them by deeds that he would not desert them, 
when once he had become their friend. 


ll. &édepov] Related. 
éXcédpevos] In requital. The word is generally used, like our ‘ retaliate,’ 
of returning evil for evil. Here it belongs to xax@s rovodvras, which comes 
. next to it, but the idea of repayment, which it contains, is extended also 
to e& roodvras. This figure, by which a word which strictly belongs only 
to one of a pair is extended to the two, is called Zeugma. 


12. wAetoroe §4] Far the most ; 37 added to superlatives intensifies, 
and makes them more definite. 

rov tf typov} Of the men of our time. 

év¢ ye 4v8p\] To a state more may have surrendered themselves. 


13. od piv Sh... GAAA)] Not that any one could say... on the 
contrary. In the phrases d\Ad pev 3h, xal pev Sh, ob per Sh, pév retains in 
a weakened form the meaning of yy, ‘surely ;’ so also in uév ody the correc- 
tive, ‘ nay, rather,’ and in the colloquial answers ravd pér ody, Kopudy pev 
ovv, where it is a strong affirmative. 

orepouptvovs is used in a perfect sense, ‘ bereft.’ 

dpxq] Satrapy. . 

txovrs &, re wpoxwpoln] ‘ With whatever it suited him to carry,’ é.¢, the 
roads were safe, and he need fear no robbers. Kiihner translates ‘if he was 
furnished with what was necessary for the journey ;’ but the condition is 
contained in pndév ddcxov71, and there seems no reason for a second con- 
dition. 

14, «wpérov piv] The apodosis is &re:ra dé xal Addy, as if the protasis 
had been rpGrov pev ev 7G wodéuy. 


16. érBSexvioGar} To distinguish himself. 
tev ik TOD GSixov diroKepSotvrwy] é.¢. than they were. 


17. dAnOive] A genuine army. They got attached to him, and so 
formed a real standing army, as opposed to a mere crowd of mercenaries, 
whose only bond was their monthly pay, and who would go over to the 
enemy at any moment, if higher pay were offered them. 

19. ‘If he saw a man to be an able and honest administrator, who 
developed the resources of the country under his government, and secured 
its revenue, he would never take his land away from him, but rather keep 

> increasing mis tertHtony:: See i. 5. 2, note. 
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&rra dréraré tis] His possessions (rdouai, a poetical word used in iii. 
3. 18, v. 9. 12). 


21. atrd rofro] sc. érole:, which is contained in the second half of the 
sentence xal avros x.7.X. 


22. wévrov pddvora] By preference. 
Srov] sc. mpds éxetvo Srov. 


23. It is difficult to keep up the play on the word xédapos. ‘He could 
not in his own person wear all these equipments, but he thought the best 
equipment a man could have was friends well equipped.’ 


24, rd péyada eb woiodvra] ‘In the greatness of his benefits.’ This 
passage is repeated almost verbatim of the elder Cyrus in Cyvof. viii. 2. 13. 


25. Blxovs] Flagons, a Semitic word. 

Serene] Has sent. The accuracy of the Greek language refers to words 
only just uttered as past. So a man commenting in reply to a speech 
just finished would say xad@s elwas, where we should use the present. 
Cyrus’ messenger here refers back to the time when the message was 
delivered to him. Compare the Latin use of the imperfect for the present 
in letters, the writer putting himself at the time and in the place of the 
reader of the letter. 


26. tploea] Halves of loaves. The half of the loaves (= half of the total 
number) is of yuloes Tay Aprwv. 


27. étvaro] A general fact, from the writer’s knowledge. 
&yovotv] As used in chariots. 


29. SobAov] As subject to the king, ra BapSdpwr yap dobda wdvra wiv 
évdbs. 


Sv @ero] é.c. his messenger. See i. 6. 3. 


31. Join rot twrm«od Apxwv, in command of the cavalry. 


CHAPTER X. 


1. évraiGa 54] See note at the end of chap. viii. The right hand was 
cut off, according to Ctesias, as that which had wounded the king. 

Svxov] Agreeing with the principal subject ; Poppo compares THUC. 
iv. 112: Bpagléas dé cal rd wAHOos evGds dew érpdwero BovAdpevos xar’ 
dxpas éety abr. 

toravrat}| Make a stand. 

dppévro has better authority than Gpunvro. The imperfect refers to the 
time of their departure. So in ii, I. 2 50ev ri wporepalg wpudvro. 

C 
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2. PwxatSa] A native of Phocaea, a town in Ionia. Her name was 
Milto. 


3. yupvi] In her chiton, without the upper garment. 

Tov “EXAfvey] sc. éxelvous. 

StrAa ExXovres] To be on guard. 

of 8 xal adrav x.7.d.] ‘And some of them too (as well as of the Persians) 
were killed, but yet they held their ground.’ 

évrés attov] Within their protection. 


4, ds wavras vixdwres] ‘ Asif they were victorious over all the Persians, 
instead of a small fraction of them ; while the Persians were plundering as 
if they were victors along the whole line.’ 


5. el wéprovev] The indirect (historic) of the deliberative subjunctive ; 
the direct would be wéuawper. 


6. ds dna. SmoGev]. ‘As he thought, in their rear, but the Greeks 
faced round, and made ready, expecting that he was going to attack them 
on this side, and intending to face his attack.’ It is uncertain whether 
orpadévres means that they faced round, the rear becoming the front as in 
iv. 3. 29, or that the line was reconstituted, each column wheeling to 
the left down the line between itself and the next, the rear alone simply 
facing round and retaining their old position. The troops on the left wing 
would thus be on the right in the new order. 

®s goes both with wpoocévros, and with de€buevor. 

qj Se wapfAGev, x.7..] ‘But he led off his troops by the same track as he 
had originally passed by, outside the left wing of the Greeks ;’ £¢. their 
left wing in the original order of battle, (see ch. 8, diagram,) when he 
prepared to outflank them. 

Tovs lv Ty paxy kara rovs "EAAnvas abropodfcavras] ‘Those who 
deserted during the battle, where the Greeks were.’ These deserters, not 
mentioned before, are alluded to in ii. 1. 6. 


7. kata tots “EAAnvas teAtdoras] Down on the Greek peltasts, or, 
where the Greek peltasts were. 

eéyero hpdévipos yevéo Gar] That is, in these tactics of parting his line to 
make way for Tissaphernes’ charge, and thus harassing him on the flank 
and avoiding loss on his own part. 


8. petov Exwv] Frustrated, without advantage. 


9. xara rd ebdvupov xépas] Over against (what was originally) the left 
wing of the Greeks (as in § 6). The Greeks were now in a line AF, 
parallel with the Persians, so that relatively to them they were in column 
(éx? xépws, because in column-order one of the wings leads). They were 
afraid, therein lest they should be assailed in flank (A), (xpds 7d xépas), 
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and so, facing round to the right, 
they brought up the companies 
from the rear of the column, thus 
formed, so as to put them again 
in line at right angles to their 
former position and with the Eu- 
phrates in their rear. Thus A 
remains, 8, C, D, £, F move to 
b, ¢, d, e, f. 

The Persian king followed suit, 
and drew up his line in the same 
way els rd adrd oxjua, for he too was now in danger of a flank attack. 


11. é&& mAelovos] Sooner ; 4¢. with a greater start than before; they did 
not wait till the Greeks came nearly within bowshot. 

Kképnns] Possibly Cunaxa. 

12. yhAodos] According to Ainsworth, an artificial mound, as there 
are no natural hills in the plain of Babylonia. 

Gore rd trovobpevoy pi) yryveoxew] So that the Greeks could not ascer- 
tain what was being done (beyond the hill). 

eri wits trl Ebdov] This, which is the reading of all the Mss., 
except a few which have éU)ov, is best explained by ‘a golden eagle upon 
a shield, raised upon a staff.’ It is probable, however, that éw? Ed)ov is a 
marginal gloss upon éx) wéArns, wéArns being used in the less common 
sense, found in Hesychius and Suidas, of ‘spear, lance,’ cp. Cyrap. vii. 
I. 4, derds xpucois él Sbparos waxpod dvarerapeévos. 

13. &Aotro] Was gradually vacated. 

14. 1a trip rod Addhov] What was going on beyond the hill. 

16. G&pa piv] The apodosis is xal abrot éBovdevorro. 

17. dpc Séprnorov] About supper-time. 

18. peords] Predicate; they were still full when they found them. 

19. rére] At the time mentioned, z.¢. when they plundered the camp. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE ON i. 7. 15. 
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I have attempted in this sketch to illustrate Xenophon’s narrative. The 
positions of the wall, the trench, and the two canals are purely conjectural, 
and are only intended to represent what seems to be implied in his account, . 
and a possible solution of its difficulties. 

These are three. 

1. The wall. The narrative plainly implies (see note on the passage), 
that if it reached the Euphrates at all, it reached it south of Cunaxa. The 
question is, where was it ? 

There are two passages in which it appears to be mentioned, which 
have hardly received the attention which they deserve. The first is in 
Strabo (ii. 1, and xi. 14), who quotes from Eratosthenes (about 230 B.C.) 
a statement that the Tigris rpds nev "Qriv cal 7d ris Depupdusdos xadovpevor 
duarelxioua xaragépera:. From this we should gather that the Tigris end 
of the wall was a little below Opis. Now we shall find reason to place 
Opis a little north of the highest point of the Tigris in the above sketch (ii. 
4. 25, note). 

The second passage is in Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiv. 2. 6, 7. Speak- 
ing of Julian’s invasion of Babylonia, he says, ‘ Miles ad vicum Macepracta 
pervenit, in quo semiruta murorum vestigia videbantur, qui priscis tempo- 
ribus in spatia longa protenti tueri ab externis incursibus Assyriam dice- 
bantur. Hinc pars fluminis scinditur largis aquarum agminibus ducens ad 
tractus Babylonios interiores, usui agris futura et civitatibus circumjectis, 
alia Naarmalcha nomine, quod fluvius regum interpretatur, Ctesiphonta 
practermeat. Mr. Macmichael infers from this, that the Median wall was 
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‘near the head of a canal which he (Ammianus) distinguishes from the 
Nahrmalcha.’ But the word ‘hinc’ must by all laws of construction go 
with both clauses. I translate the passage thus:—‘At this point one 
branch of the river parts off, forming a copious stream, in the direction of 
the home-districts of Babylon, to benefit the lands and the cities around ; 
another branch, under the name of Nahrmalcha, which by interpreta- 
tion is the King’s River, passes Ctesiphon.’ The former may be the 
Euphrates itself, watering the home-country of Babylon, or it may 
represent another canal or series of canals, but the second clause 
cannot be construed otherwise than to imply that the point of divergence 
of the Nahrmalcha is close to Macepracta. We are thus enabled 
to conjecture the position of the two ends of the wall. But here 
we are met by a fresh difficulty. If we are right in the position we 
have given to Sittake, it will be hard to get the distance from the 
Median wall on both sides into the spaces of time which Xenophon 
assigns to them. And further, the distance in direct line from one 
river to the other even here is not more than forty miles (according to 
Colonel Chesney’s map). The object of the wall was not, however, to 
protect Babylon, which had walls of its own, but to prevent the ravaging 
by the Medes of the rich and cultivated plain. Now, though in Xeno- 
phon’s time the system of irrigation had been carried beyond the wall 
towards the centre of the delta (ii. 3, 10), the alluvial soil of the north-east 
corner oft appears to have been far the most fertile, and the most care- 
fully cultivated, and it seems, therefore, not impossible that the solution of 
the difficulty of the length may be found in giving the wall first an easterly 
and then a northerly direction. It would thus protect the whole of the 
cultivated land, and the economy of space and labour was no great object 
to the authors of these gigantic task-works. This view would fully account 
for the defining clause &v6a eloly al diwpuxes, x.7.., the two branches of the 
wall protecting respectively the Tigris canals, and those from the Euph- 
rates, and may possibly be confirmed by the existence of remains of a wall 
of bricks on the north side of Nahrmalcha, thus described by Lieutenant 
Bewsher (Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xxxvii. p. 169). 
‘A line drawn from Tel Kuneeseh to the ruins of Deir would exactly 
touch the ruin of a wall now called Hubl-es-Sukhr, or ‘‘ line of stones” or 
bricks. The ruins of the wall may now be traced for about ten and a half 
miles, and are about six feet above the level of the soil. /¢ was irregularly 
built, the longest side running E.s.E. for five and a half miles; it then 
turns to the N.N.E. two miles, then E. at one and a half miles, turning 
down S.S.E. for another mile and a half. An extensive swamp to the 
northward’ has done much towards reducing this wall. . .. There is a 
considerable quantity of bitumen scattered about, and it was probably 
made of bricks set in bitumen. . . . I think this must be the ruin of the 
wall called that of Media, which Xenophon describes: but I mention this 


supposition with much diffidence.’ This account shows at any rate that it is ° 
37 
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unnecessary to suppose for such a wall a direct line across from river to 
river, 

Professor Koch has already pointed out that a wall with a southerly 
direction is necessary to satisfy the conditions of ii. 4. 12, See note there. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson has conjectured that the wall was part of the 
actual enceinte of Babylon, but this only creates a fresh difficulty in fixing 
the position of Sittake and Opis. The positions which he assigns to them 
will hardly tally with the distances from the Zab, which Xenophon 
gives, 

For facility of reference I have marked on the sketch the position of the 
Sidd Nimrud, which many editors identify with the Median wall. 

2. The trench. Its direction must of course depend upon that of the 
waJl. Xenophon’s words are not inconsistent witha north or north-west 
direction, but it is difficult to see why, if the wall be the Sidd Nimrud, it 
should not have been more directly connected with the Euphrates, suppos- 
ing it to have been broken down;! and though the argument from Xeno- 
phon’s silence is never very strong, his special notice of the trench would 
make us expect to find it mentioned again if he had passed it in the re- 
treat. 

3. The four canals. They would naturally feed the part which was 
most carefully irrigated, and from the difference of level must have left the 
Tigris much higher up. The position of the Dijeil and the Ishaki canal 
may be some guide as to their direction. I have not marked all four 
canals, but have followed Mr. Grote in supposing that two of them may 
have been the same as those crossed by the Greeks when they had passed 
the Median wall, and I have expressed in the map the belief stated in the 
Notes, that they are mentioned in order to show how the trench was filled 
with water. 


1] observe that Professor Curtius in his History of Greece speaks of the trench as con- 
tinuing the line of the wall, and supplying the place of the part which had been broken 
down. 
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BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 


1, Kip] The ethic dative of the petson concerned, not the dative of 
the agent : ‘how Cyrus got together his Greek contingent.’ 

va wdvta] At every point. See i. 10. 4. 

2. tos oupplfeav] The optative, like the Latin subjunctive after dum, 
donec, priusguam, suggests a purpose. r 

3. Svrev, 2.6. abréy, Cf. i, 2. 17. 

Tev@pavias] A town in Mysia, on the banks of the Caicus, which 
was given with another town, Halisarna, to Demaratus by Darius, 
the father of Xerxes. Demaratus was joint king of Sparta with Cleo- 
menes I. but quarrelled with him, and, by the help of Leotychidas and the 
priestess of the Delphic oracle, was deposed from his place, and went into 
exile. He took refuge with Darius, and became his intimate counsellor. 
Acting on his advice, Darius passed over his two sons that were born 
before his accession to the throne, and bequeathed the kingdom to his 
younger son Xerxes. Demaratus afterwards accompanied Xerxes on his 
expedition into Greece, but Xerxes, headstrong and obstinate, rejected his 
counsels, His descendants retained the principality which had been 
assigned tohim. (See HERODOTUS vi. 67 seq., and Books vii. and viii. 
passim. ) | | 

wlOvnxev] The indicative emphasises the fact. 

évy t@ orafpg] Another instance of condensed construction. He had 
fled to their last halting-place, and was still there. 

74 GAAQ] On the next day. 

él ’Iwvlas] ér! with names of places after verbs of motion = towards, 
in the direction of. 

SOevirep 7AGe is the statement of the writer. 


4, dxotcavres . . . rvvOavépevor] The generals heard it at once from 
Procles and Glous, the soldiers heard it gradually, as it spread from one to 
another. 

Gdhede pev KOpos tv] Cyrus ought to have been alive, ¢.¢. ‘ Would that 
Cyrus were alive!’ So in Ovid— 


‘ Debuerant fusos evoluisse suos.’ 
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NOTES TO XENOPHON’S [1. 5-10 


erropevépeda Gv] ‘We should have been marching ;’ the continuous im- 
perfect is not unfrequently the apodosis to the single aorist in this form of 
the conditional sentence (§ 53 2). 

xaQloev] This is the reading of the best Mss. The common Attic form 
is xa@cety, but Xenophon’s wide travels and early banishment from Athens 
made him less precise in grammar and vocabulary than other Attic writers. 


5. Xeaplorodov] As the representative of Sparta. Cp. i. 4. 3. 


6. wordy, t.¢. probably milk. 

£tAows] Predicative, ‘for firewood.’ 

oéAayyos] Here = acies, their original position on the battle-field. 

&BdédAav] To empty out from their quivers. 

Alyvmrr(as] See i. 8.9. | 

wé&tar] Small crescent-shaped shields. Its connection with &uakéac here 
has led to the conjecture that it may be the Persian name for some part 
of a chariot to which the standard was attached (cp. i. 10. 12, where in 
that case E¥crov should be read instead of tov), but Xenophon would 
hardly use a common Greek word in such a sense without some explana- 
tion. The réAra: were Epnuot, as having no owners, the duaka: because 
their contents had been carried off by the king’s troops (i. 10. 19). 

«xpéa] In an emphatic position, as unusual. See i. 5. 6, note. 


7. wrt Poverav] See i. 8. 1. 

of pav GAdror ... fv Se] Persians,—though there was one Greek: more 
emphatic than efs d¢"EAAnv. Ctesias the Greek physician also claims to 
have been present. Plutarch rejects his account, rather inconsistently with 
his general tone, which is, ‘Ctesias says so, and Ctesias ought to know,’ 
because Xenophon says ‘one Greek’ only. But Xenophon naturally only 
mentions the spokesmen present. 

kal yap x.7.A.] ‘For he professed to be versed in Greek tactics, and in 
the training of heavy-armed troops,’ #.¢. he had recommended himself to 
Tissaphernes as one who could organise and train his barbarian forces to 
meet the Greeks with their own arms and their own tactics. Compare the 
Roman officers with Mithridates, and the native regiments in India offi- 
cered by Europeans. 


8. etploxeorGar] There seems a certain irony about this, ‘to throw 
themselves on his mercy.’ 


9. rocotroy etrev] Simply said. Why he did not say more is explained 
in the next sentence. 

%€npnpéva] When the victims were slain, the entrails were taken out and 
examined, and from their appearance omens of good or bad luck were 
drawn. 

10. wapaSolncav] An uncommon form; generally rapadoter. 

KpaTray] Bs stronger. 
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a piv ydp «.7.\.] ‘For if he claims them on the score of superior 
strength, why need he ask for them, instead of coming and taking them ?’ 
weloas| By offering some inducement. 


ll. avrg is to be taken with fer, and not only with dyriuroetrat (as 
Rehdantz and others), ‘for whom has he left now to contest his right to 
the sovereignty ?’ 

el trapéxovev] If they were to give you the chance. 


12. Qedwoprros] The reading of the best Mss. Others read Hevogdr. 
Theopompus is nowhere else mentioned, but on the other hand Xenophon, 
8s obre orparrryds ore Noxayds obre orparewrns Gv cvvnKodovGer (iii. 1. 4), would 
hardly be a spokesman at this council of dpxovres and orpariryol. (The 
speech is quoted as Xenophon’s by Lord Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 
Book i. ch. vii. § 30.) 

Ta pova dyala Hpty évra] Note the order of the words, ‘ what is left 
to us as our single treasure.’ 

grtorddy x.7.4.] ‘I believe you study philosophy, and it is pretty that 
-you say : but you are much abused if you think your virtue can withstand 
the king’s power.’—BACON, ui supra. 

14. tropadaxtfopévovs] Timid at heart. 

éyévovro] Indicative, in order to argue from the actual past to the sup- 
posed future. 

én’ Atyvrrrov] Which had revolted in the closing years of Darius’ reign, 
and part of which had set up independence under a king Psammetichus. 
See RAWLINSON’S Ancient Monarchies, iv. 498. 

16, oltyat] Like our ‘I think,’ used parenthetically. 

17. dvadeyspevov] ‘Being repeated.’ The word in this sense is not 
common, and different emendations have been suggested, as xpévov wdvra 
Aeyduevov, del Aeyduevov, dvaryyedAduevoy, but they seem hardly necessary. 

cupBovrebw] I give advice ; cvpPovAetopa, I get advice given, I con- 
sult. This appeal to Greek national feeling is noticeable; though unsuc- 
cessful it shows what were the ordinary feelings that bound Greeks together, 
especially as against the Orientals, for whom they had such a contempt. 

18. ta6ra trfyyero] ‘ Led on craftily in this way.’’ 

trootpépas] Adroitly eluding his question. The word is properly 
used of a person pursued who turns sharp round on his pursuer, so as to 
double, vuigo ‘ dodging.’ 

19. rév puplwv] The countless hopes that men cherish even on the 
slightest grounds. éAmls éore = édmlfere, and so is followed by cwOfvar. 

20. ’AAAA tabra piv 84 od Aéyers] ‘ Well, that is your opinion.’ ‘Aj 
particula rem ponit tanquam conclusam,’ Kithner. So, later, rafra pév 5H 
dirayyedov per. 

21. ds wodkpov Svros] ‘Or is the message I am to take from you to 


impl ?? 
imply war Pe 
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22. d&mrep(8n] The common form in later Greek, but not Attic ; see 
note on § 4. 


23. ob Steofpnvev] ‘ He gave no distinct indication of which he intended 
to do ;’ did, as between the two courses, 


CHAPTER IL 


1. of St mapa *“Apialov] The envoys who had been sent to Ariaeus 
returned from him. IIpox)jjs, etc., are in what is called partitive apposi- 
tion. 

ots otk dv dvacyxéoGat] The use of the infinitive in oblique relative 
clauses is not uncommon in Greek. It is sometimes used even in adverbial 
clauses, eg. THUC. ii, 102, § 7: Adyerae 5é "AAxpalwy, Ere Fh ddaoOa 
abrov, rov ’Awéd\Xw Tabrny Thy yiv xpioat olkety, ‘ When, as they say, he 
was a homeless wanderer.’ 

atrot Baciebovros] After dvéxecGa:, they would not tolerate him (/i#. 
hold off from him) as king. 

atrds] /pse, alone, without you. 


2. dorwep Adyere] sc. xph woreiv. 

3. evar] After od« éylyvero ra Yepa (Syntax, § 29 d): ‘The victims 
were not favourable to our going against the king.’ That the infinitive 
is virtually consecutive is seen by comparing HERODOTUS vi. 76, od yap 
éxaddépee StaBalvew vw with ix. 38, odx éxaddcépee Gore pdxerOat, 

kal elxéras dpa od dylyvero] ‘ And, as it turned out, there was good 
reason for their not being favourable.’ See i. 7. 18, note. The inference 
about the fact is drawn from what has been discovered since. 


4. onphvy] See i. 2. 17, note. 

ds] Asif. The enemy, if they heard the signal for rest, would be thrown 
off their guard, and so the army might escape unnoticed. 

évarlOer Ge] sc. 7a oxetn. 

tT» fyyoupdve] Neuter, the leading division. 

pds Tod torapo0}] On the side nearest the river ; instead of weakening 
their forces, by putting them inside a square. 

otx é\dpevor] Compare Mr. Grote’s remarks quoted on i. 3. 21. 

6. This section is rejected by Kriiger and others as a later insertion by 
another hand, The total of the marches mentioned by Xenophon is 84; 
and the total number of parasangs 517. The distance from Ephesus to 
Sardis is given by Herodotus as three days’ journey, and the long march 
from Keramon Agora to Caystri Campus may account for three more 
(i. 2 II, note) ; there still however are three days’ marches to account for. 
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There is a little confusion in the account of the march through the-Cilician 
Gates (i. 4. 23, note). It may be that Cyrus’ army spent more time there 
than the usual four days from Dana to Tarsus. Koch puts the distance 
from Sardis to Ephesus as four days’ march, and thinks that the eighteen 
parasangs allowed it is an under-estimate. The actual distance from. 
Sardis to Cunaxa is estimated by Colonel Chesney as 1464 miles. 

TAs pax7s] The battle-field. In the first instance it may be taken in its 
usual sense, ‘until the battle :’ then it would be only natural to use the 
same word in the second clause. 

7. évred0ev] At (44. from) this place. It was a serious loss, for these 
were their only cavalry. | 

8. véixras] See i. 7. 1, note. 

év réfe] So as not to be taken unprepared on any emergency. 

ol otparnyol] See note on § 1. 

9. nal Avxov] The Persians looked upon the wolf as the creature and 
emblem of Ahbriman, the spirit of evil, and head of the Devas (cp. Scott’s 
song in Zhe Zalisman). It was used by them in sacrifices, but, as Koch 
- points out, there are no traces of wolves in Babylonia, so that Ariaeus 
must (if the words are genuine) have brought it with him. The other 
animals, the most important for human life, are mentioned in a similar. 
solemn sacrifice in DEMOSTHENES ¢. Aristocr. p. 632, § 68, and gave their 
name to the equally solemn expiation-offering of the Romans, the Suove- 
taurilia, used when the Censor ‘lustrum condidit.’ 

els dowr(Sa] That is, so that the blood ran into a shield, cp. AESCH. Set. 
c. Theb. 43, ravporpayobvres és eddvderov odxos. For the custom com- 
pare HERODOTUS iv. 70. 

ll, éwdpyea] We have no supply in hand. 

karedatrayfioapev] We exhausted it all, used it all u up. 

paxporépay pév] Note the free use of wév and dé. The strict apodosis 
would be 9 de—a longer route it is true, but one in which, etc. 

12. paxporérous] Predicative. 

ouxér, pi) Stvnrat] of uh with the subjunctive (some word such as. 
8éos, fear, being understood) gives a firm and distinct denial. 


13. Svvapévn} Equivalent to. 

G&wroSpavat] See i. 4. 8, note. 

dv Sefig txowres Tov fAv0v, #¢. in a north-easterly direction (Koch), 
possibly more east than north.? 

Mr. Grote compares the statement of the Phoenicians said to have cir- 
cumnavigated Africa (HEROD. iv. 32), ws Thy AiBbny weperdwovres Tov HédALOv 
Exxov érl defi. ‘ Herodotus rejects the statement as incredible ; to him 
a man journeying from the Red Sea to the Straits of Gibraltar must have 
the sun on his /¢/# hand, as he himself had always experienced in the north 





1 Bishop Thirlwall says south-easterly. ac 
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latitude of the Mediterranean or the African coast.’ He adds three other 
reasons for rejecting the interpretation ‘northward ;’ (1) that starting from 
their last encampment on the banks of the Euphrates and marching orth- 
ward, they could not expect to come upon Babylonian villages ; (2) return- 
ing practically on their own steps they would not have hit upon the enemy ; 

(3) they would have been stopped by the undefended trench. 

14. 8elAnv] The early afternoon ; below we have éyé and oxoraio:. 

of pi Ervxov] They were marching apparently in loose order. 

15. GAN’ troftya vépowro] But men in charge of baggage-cattle. 
Their not being cavalry was certain ; what they were rested on the spies’ 
report ; hence the optative. 

16. of pévror x.7.d.] The apodosis to él pév; he did not lead them 
against the enemy, for he knew that they were tired and famished, but still 
he did not swerve from his path, but led straight on; from which it appears 
that the king’s troops lay somewhat off their route. 

17. Join oxorato. wpooidvres, and note the change of tense in 
4vAlLovro. 

éore] A good example of the two constructions ; there was noise 
enough for them to hear, and in consequence of hearing it they really fled. 

kal &bvyov] Actually fled. Nothing could show more fully what the 
issue might have been if Cyrus’ original plan had been followed. 

18. e&hAwore] sc. 6 Bacire’s, he showed it. 

19. d6Bos, a panic, fear. 

20. rdv Svov] The same story is told of Iphicrates, and seems to have 
been a standing military joke. The article implies that every one knew 
it was a donkey that caused all the uproar. 

va Sra] The place in the camp where the arms were piled. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


1. éxé\eve] Exactly our idiom, ‘he was ordering them.’ 

3. dore xalés txav] sc. 7d orpdrevpa, ‘so that it was well arranged for 
a close phalanx to be seen on all sides, and for none of the unarmed to be 
visible.’ The p@ddayé suxvy is the battle order in which each man stands 
about a yard from his neighbour, from spear to spear, and breast to 
breast, the marching order allowing double the distance. 

Tatra tppacev] Told them to do the same, that is, to bring their picked 
men along with them. ) 

4. otrives txavol Zorovrat] ‘With full powers.’ 

5. of8’ 6 roApfiowv] ‘Nor is there that man, that shall venture.’ The 
haste of the king to send proposals for a truce showed the Greeks their 
strength, a Clearchus to put ona bold front. Hence he did his best 
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meaning attributed to them. All that is said is that the wall is not far 
distant from Babylon. The materials of which the wall is built are the 
same with those of the walls of Babylon itself. Sir H. Rawlinson has 
conjectured that Xenophon’s was in reality a part of the old wall of Baby- 
lon, which had been broken down in places, and suffered to fall into decay 
by the Persians. 

18. Siépvxas] In all probability two of the canals mentioned in i. 7. 
Mr. Grote supposes that they may have flowed into the large canal called 
Nahr-Malcha in Colonel Chesney’s map, and still be said to flow into the 
Euphrates, of which it was, as it were, a branch. 

éevypévynv] Bridged over: so in Latin, pomtem jungere. 

yédupa is a standing bridge. 

én riv xépav] Over the land. 

Zurrdun] About ten miles north-west of Bagdad, near Sheriat el Beidha, 
or the White River. This position is obtained by backward calculation of 
the distance from the known point of the river Zab. The difficulties of 
identifying the places in the valley of the Tigris are increased by the 
changes which have taken place in its bed. 


15. t&v Stdwv] The place d’armes ; the open space in the middle of the 
camp, where arms were piled. 
cat ratra] It is this that awakes their suspicion. 


16. 8] See i. 6. 6. 

17. év plow] They were in an island formed by the Tigris, the canal 
which they had crossed and the main canal (the Nahr-Malcha ?), into which 
it flowed. 

18. trapdxOn . . . épofetro] Mark the change of tense; the fear is 
the lasting result of the disquieting news. 

19. dxédrov0a] Consistent, cp. the French (##)conséguent. 

oo8ipev] The break of sequence may be kept in the English, ‘we 
should have no place where we cam seek refuge.’ Kiihner explains it by 
the fact that &xormev Ay is to a certain extent equivalent to a future ; dy 
dow is not the protasis to &xouuev Av, but to the whole sentence. 


22. tromppacey] Had sent with a covert purpose. 

xal tdv Epyacopévov évdvrwv] There are two causal participial clauses ; 
the first falls in with the construction (aoA)\ fs xal d-ya0fjs ofons) ; the second, 
as being outside it, is in the genitive absolute. Trans., ‘And should 
obtain the necessary provisions from the land thus enclosed, for it was 
large and fertile, and there were men in it to till it.’ This shows their 
fear of the oppressed Babylonians revolting. See ii. 3. 28. 

Gtroorpodi}] A refuge, sanctuary. _ 

24. rév rapa Ticcadépvovs] The idea of motion is implied in the verb 
ebtyyyeMor. 

25. Stoxov— Org] By the same process by which the a a Sitake 
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15. trrw Wetvy] You can see, you generally see. 

aréixevro] Were set aside, as not being good enough for their masters. 

Tpayhpara (rpuryw, to gnaw) drrer(Qerav] They put aside preserved as 
sweetmeats, produced with the wine. 

kepoadadyés] The natural effect of a rich and luscious diet, after so long 
a fast. 

16. rdv éyxépadov] (dulcis medulla palmarum in cacumine, quod cere- 
brum appellant,—PLINy), the terminal bud at the top of the palm-tree. 
‘ By modern travellers it is called the cabdage of the palm ; it is composed,’ 
(says Sir Joseph Banks) ‘ of the rudiments of the future leaves of the palm- 
tree, enveloped in the bases or foot-stalks of the actual leaves, which enclose 
them as a light box or trunk would do. It forms.a mass of convolutions, 
exquisitely beautiful and delicate; and wonderful to appearance, when 
unfolded. It is also exceedingly delicate to taste. Xenophon has justly 
remarked that the trees from whence it was taken withered.’—RENNELL. 

tovro] This dainty. Of éyxégados, as rovro in i. 5. 10 refers to ueAivn. 

17. ris B. yuvaixds] Statira. 

18. yelrov olxd] As Satrap of Caria, he was close to Greece, and to the 
- Greek towns of Ionia and the Hellespont. 

eipynpa drounrdpny] I thought it a piece of good fortune. efpyya like 
Epuasov is a godsend, treasure-trove. 

otk dxaplorws pot Zxev] Impersonal—I should not fail to win gratitude. 

19. dra K6pov dadcrave] Artaxerxes seems to have taken the credit of 
having killed Cyrus with his own hand (PLUTARCH, Artax. 14). 

20. Bovreboracbar] Cp. i. 2. 2 ratcacda, and note. 

21. ovr’ dropevépeda] Nor were we, when we started, intending to go. 

22. yoxtvonpev] We were ashamed that Gods or men should see us 
desert him, when we had before been so ready to receive his favours ; 4s¢. 
put ourselves forward for him to benefit. The active is used in Greek 
as in English: ‘I give you this to take care of;’ the Latin uses the 
gerundive. 

23. ris dpxfs] ii. 1. 11, note. 

ott” tory Srov tvexa] Nor have we any reason to wish. 

rotrov odk Hrrnodpeda, eb mecone We will not let ourselves be beaten 
by him in kind deeds. 

25. els] Cp.i. 7. 1. He was expected to be back against or by the 
next day. 

dvritcysvrav ds] Argued against it that, or protested that. 

- 26, wapéev) Make, insure. 

27. wopeterOar] That you continue your march. The present may be 
explained by the fact that the march begins at once. 

do.ves}] Without doing any injury, taking the necessary food but 
nothing ange 
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av depends on duécac—that you will pay for the provisions which 
you get. 

28. Seds Wocav] The reason which induced the Persians to make 
this compact, apart from Tissaphernes’ ultimate treachery, was mainly to 
get the Greeks out of Babylonia. If the king had intended to entangle 
his brother in a trap, in the midst of the network of canals (see note on 
i. 7. 15), his experience of the valour of the Greeks had shown him that 
these very difficulties which he had hoped to put in their way might render 
them dangerous to him. If the Greeks chose to settle down in a corner 
of the fertile plain of Babylon, it would be very hard to dislodge them. 
In a country so cut up with water-courses, his cavalry could not act, and 
the Battle of Cunaxa had shown that his native infantry were not to be 
relied upon. And the overtaxed natives of the plain might only be too 
glad to avail themselves of the strangers’ help to cast off the Persian yoke. 
When once they are on the other side of the Tigris we shall see that things 
are altered. . 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. wAslovs 4 elxootv] Diodorus tells us the reason of the delay. The 
victory at Cunaxa was celebrated by a great festival at Babylon. Tissa- 
phernes was invested with Cyrus’ satrapy and military command, and no 
doubt had promised in return to bring about the destruction of the Greeks. 
The first step was entirely to isolate them, and it is to this that the intrigues 
with Ariaeus are directed. . 

Sefds Zhepov] So in Latin ‘dextram ferre.’ The word ded is quite 
detached from its original meaning and is taken for the pledge of which 
the hand clasped is the symbol. ; 

Pp} pynoiKakfoav] Would give them an amnesty (4-y»70-Tla). 

2. irrov wpocéxovres tov votv] ‘ Troubled themselves little about the 
Greeks ; slighted and neglected them.’ 

mpoovdyres] sc. ol “ENAnves. 

8. wepl wavrds Gv troufjoatro] ‘Would give anything.’ 

rots GdXors] It is this which makes their escape important ; the whole 
relations of Greece and Persia depend upon it, and if they are destroyed 
the moral superiority of Greece is gone. 

twéyera:] He is wheedling us into remaining. 

otk tori Sires od] He is sure to—/z#. there is no way how he can do 
other than— attack us. . 

4. &wo-oxdrre| Note the preposition—he is digging trenches or build- 
ing walls to bar our way. 


sooolSe] So few. 
47 
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5. vOvpotpar pav . . . évvod 88] I am perfectly alive to all this, but 
I have to consider ; a qualifying use of uév and é¢, which may often be 
rendered by the English ‘ whilst.’ 

érrl wrohéup, on a war-footing ; dat. of condition. 

tavr’ dv] The mss. have rafra, but the opt. without 4» is unintel- 
ligible. 

Svres] sc. PlAor. 

6. twrorapés] The position is emphatic. ‘As for rivers, I do not know 
whether we have any other besides to cross, but at any rate we know that 
we cannot cross the Euphrates in the face of an opposing foe.’ 

8’otv] Setting that aside, be that as it may. 

imtets] See ii. 2. 7. 

oldv re] Practicable, feasible. of5v re denotes moral, dvvarov physical, 
possibility. 

7. Ta ovppaxa, helps; neuter, in order to include the natural obstacles 
to their retreat. 


8. ’Opévras] Satrap of Armenia. He had married the king’s daughter - 
Rhodogune. 

érl yap] In (lawful) wedlock. 

10: thopévres] Keeping an eye upon them, suspicious of them. 

atrol é’ éavrév] By themselves apart. 


12. rpets oraSpots] Mr. Grote thinks they are those mentioned in ii. 

2. 13, ii. 3. 14, and here. It seems more natural to count them from 
the start with Tissaphernes, and I do not think the difficulty is increased 
by it, for the journey to the provision villages was very probably out of 
their direct route. 
' Mydlas tetxos] See the note on i. 7. 15. The mention there of the 
Median wall is merely a matter of hearsay, what Xenophon was told then 
or afterwards of the direction of the trench which Artaxerxes had made. 
Here he clearly distinguishes what he had seen with his own eyes, the 
materials and the breadth and height of it, from that for which he had to 
trust to report, (éAéyero) viz., its length. It is difficult to rest an argu- 
ment upon Xenophon’s omissions, but it is hardly conceivable that he 
should pass a thing twice, and mention and describe it at the second 
passage only. We may safely say that this was the first time that 
Xenophon had seen the wall. As to its direction nothing is known. It 
probably stretched across from the Tigris to the Euphrates, or to one of 
the canals which run from it. 

elo-w] z.¢. on the side nearest to Babylon. 

dméxea.] Koch strangely translates these words by—‘ it extended nearly 
as far as Babylon,’ and concludes from them that this was a branch-wall, 
extending southwards from the main wall. As, however, it is proved that 
the so-called main-wall is not a wall at all, this hypothesis, with many 
others, falls : the ground. In any case the words would hardly bear the 
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meaning attributed to them. All that is said is that the wall is not far 
distant from Babylon. The materials of which the wall is built are the 
same with those of the walls of Babylon itself. Sir H. Rawlinson has 
conjectured that Xenophon’s was in reality a part of the old wall of Baby- 
lon, which had been broken down in places, and suffered to fall into decay 
by the Persians. 

18. Stépvxas] In all probability two of the canals mentioned in i. 7. 
Mr. Grote supposes that they may have flowed into the large canal called 
Nahr-Malcha in Colonel Chesney’s map, and still be said to flow into the 
Euphrates, of which it was, as it were, a branch. 

éevypévyv] Bridged over: so in Latin, pontem jungere. 

yédupa is a standing bridge. 

émi rihv xdépav]} Over the land. 

Zurrdxy] About ten miles north-west of Bagdad, near Sheriat el Beidha, 
or the White River. This position is obtained by backward calculation of 
the distance from the known point of the river Zab. The difficulties of 
identifying the places in the valley of the Tigris are increased by the 
changes which have taken place in its bed. 


15. trav SwrAwv] The place d’armes ; the open space in the middle of the 
camp, where arms were piled. 
kal radra] It is this that awakes their suspicion. 


16. 8r] See i. 6. 6. 

17. év péow] They were in an island formed by the Tigris, the canal 
which they had crossed and the main canal (the Nahr-Malcha ?), into which 
it flowed. 

18. trapdxOn .. . &poPetro] Mark the change of tense; the fear is 
the lasting result of the disquieting news. 

19. d&xddAovba] Consistent, cp. the French (#)conséqguent, 

owipev] The break of sequence may be kept in the English, ‘we 
should have no place where we can seek refuge.’ Kiihner explains it by 
the fact that &xoev Ay is to a certain extent equivalent to a future ; ay 
wow is not the protasis to Exoev Av, but to the whole sentence. 


22. tromépparev] Had sent with a covert purpose. 

Kal rév ipyacopévwy évévrwv] There are two causal participial clauses ; 
the first falls in with the construction (xo) fs xatl d-ya0fs otons) ; the second, 
as being outside it, is in the genitive absolute. Trans., ‘And should 
obtain the necessary provisions from the land thus enclosed, for it was 
large and fertile, and there were men in it to till it.” This shows their 
fear of the oppressed Babylonians revolting. See ii. 3. 28. 

a&soorpodi] A refuge, sanctuary. 


24. rév rapa Ticcadépvovs] The idea of motion is implied in the verb 


ebipyyeMov. 
25. Stoxov— rg] By the same process by which the position of Sittake 
d 
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was determined, the site of Opis is fixed a little above a village called 
El Kaim, the Physcus being identified with the Nahrawan, one of the 
ancient canals of the Tigris, or the Nahr-al-Risas, its lower branch. The 
ancient bed of the Tigris at this point lay somewhat west of its present 
course. The ruins of old Baghdad are near the same site. After crossing 
the Physcus, the Greeks were in Media. The country was even then 
desert and barren, so that they would be greatly dependent on Tissaphernes 
for provisions. 

26. ets 860] In double file. 

27. els ras IlapvodriSes xépas] Probably about three miles beyond 
the lesser Zab. Xenophon does not mention this river, which they must 
have crossed. 

Kipe éreyyedASv] By this insult to the mother whose favourite he was. 
‘But as the affront and the injury were offered immediately to the queen- 
mother, whose formidable resentment Tissaphernes could scarcely have 
wished wantonly to provoke, we might rather be inclined to suspect that 
his real object was to point it against the Greeks.’ (THIRLWALL, Aiisé. 
of Greece, iv. 319.) 

wrdv dvSparddov] Except the right of making them slaves. 

28. Kawatl, or more correctly Kaval, (? the Canneh of Ezekiel xxvii. 
23), on the same site as the ruins of Kalah-Shergat, which have been in 
recent times explored by Mr. Layard, and are identified with Asshur, the 
Assyrian capital before Nineveh, This proves that they must have kept 
to the Tigris valley, instead of following the present route to the east of 
the Karachok mountains. 

oxedlars SiSepivats] Such rafts as are still used on the Euphrates, 
made of wickerwork, supported by inflated skins. Colonel Chesney 
travelled on one of these from Anna to Hit in the year 1831. (Narrative 
of Euphrates Expedition, pp. 70, and following.) 


CHAPTER V. 


1, Zawdrav] The great Zab, a tributary of the Tigris immediately below 
Nimroud. ‘The camp of Tissaphernes, dappled with its many-coloured 
tents, and glittering with golden arms and silken standards, probably stood 
on the Kordereh, between Abou-Sheetha and the Kasr. The Greeks hav- 
ing taken the lower road, to the west of the Karachok range, through a 
plain even then as now a desert, turned to the east, and crossed the spur 
of the mountain, in order to reach the fords of the Zab.’ (LAYARD.) 


2. e& wg Sbvarro, ‘in case he might be able,’ to see if he were able in 
any way. 
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3. oé re 6p] The apodosis is not in strict sequence (which would be 
hpas 5é dvri@udarropévous), but the freedom of the Greek language is often 
shown most forcibly in such slight variations ; so in the next section, ofre 
oe alaBécOar . . « CYWTE oo « 

4. ot62} (so far from attempting) not even dreaming of any such thing. 

5. of8a] We should say, I have known, or, I have seen. ofa is gener- 
ally followed by a participle; the relative is used here to avoid an accu- 
mulation of participles. 

6. &yvwpootvas] Misunderstandings (yi-yvd-oxw). 

‘7. wp&rov] Neuter nominative, in apposition with the sentence. 

of Oedv Spxor] Objective genitive, corresponding to dusdvas Oeovs, to swear 
by the gods. 

tov Oedv awédepov] Subjective, the war waged against him by the gods, 
‘the vengeance of heaven.’ Note the three ways of escape, dwogvyety ‘to 
get out of reach,’ drodpavac ‘to get out of sight,’ dwroorfvac ‘to get behind 
a bulwark.’ 

8. wap’ ods xareOéueOa}] In whose keeping we placed the friendship 
between us; the word used of a deposit (xararl6nu:=de-pono) with a 
banker. 

9. waoa 58ds] ‘ Every track ;’ raca 4 653s, ‘the whole way.’ 

Sua oxérovs] Metaphorical, ‘in the dark.’ This section is made very 
telling by the short clauses, the repeated anaphora, and the final oxymoron 
of the perrh épnula. 

(Anaphora [dva-¢épw] = repetition of the same word at the beginning 
of each clause ; oxymoron [6 jwpdv] = pointedly absurd, a rhetorical 
figure in which an epithet is attached to a word of which it is the exact 
opposite, as ‘cruel kindness.’) 

10. &<Spov] The technical name for the odd man, in an athletic contest. 
He came, fresh, to wrestle with the victor already spent by his former 
struggle. 

Note the change in the apodosis: Is there anything else before us but, 
etc. | 

ll. rév rére] Of the men of his day. 

qj KSpos rodepla éxpfiro] Which Cyrus found opposed to him. 

12. GAAd piv, but really ; the sentence is interrupted, the idea being, 
‘we shall be able to do you good service.’ . 

18. Mvoots .. . IIwBSas}] See Book i.c. 1. Atyvwrtovs, cp. i. 8. 9, 
and ii, I. 14. 

14. dvacrpéporo] Lat. versari, you might conduct yourself as absolute 
master. 


16. Kal dxotev] Even to hear. Note the coldness of this beginning, ‘1 
can trust your self-interest ; you are prudent enough to see that any attack 


on me would endanger yourself.’ = 
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18. Join érurySdov brirlOerGar ; ‘suitable for an attack.’ 

é’ dv x.7.X.] ‘On whose banks we may settle for ourselves whatever 
number of you we choose to fight with.’ 

Tap.everGat] To deal out, weigh out, as a steward deals out rations to 
the slaves of the household, cp. THUC. vi. 18, od« ori hyivy rapuederOat, 
és Scov Bovréucda Apyecv. 

Statropebousev] Here only ; the active of the simple verb ropedew, to 
convey, is very rarely used in Greek prose. 


20. wpds bedv] See i. 6. 6, note. 


21. amdépwv . . . olrives] A mixed construction; from drépwy ... 
é6éXew and Aropor ofrwes €0é\over. Cp. THUC. iv. 18: cwdpbywy dvipdp, 
olrwes rayaGd és dudlBorov dogadds €0evro. Similarly in English, —* it is 
a sign of men that are utterly helpless and shiftless, and in the very grip of 
despair, ay and then only of worthless men, when they are willing,’ etc. 


22. otk él rotro HAGopev] Did we not go straight to the point ? 
Td...» yevéoOds explains Epws, my great desire, namely, to be true to 
the Greeks. 


23. ridpav dp0hv] A tall stiff cap, slightly swelling as it ascended, flat 
at the top, and terminating in a ring or circle which projected beyond the 
lines of the sides. Round it, probably near the bottom, was worn a fillet 
or band,—the diadem proper,—which was blue spotted with white. It 
was called xiSaps. The tiara worn by the other Persians was a soft, 
rounded, and comparatively low cap, without any band, or else a fluted 
cap. See RAWLINSON’S Ancient Monarchies, vol. iv. pp. 155, 116, 179. 
By the tiara worn upright on the head Tissaphernes means that a man 
might easily cherish kingly thoughts, and even aspire, he hints, to the 
Persian throne. 


24. rovotrov fpty es drlav brapxévrev] With such solid grounds for 
friendship. 


25. Kal éyo pév ye] ‘Yes, and I on my part.’ 

dv rp euchavel may go with either é\Geiv or Aéfw, with practically the 
same meaning ; ‘if you will come openly,’ so that there may be no bring- 
ing charges behind men’s backs: or ‘I will tell you before their face.’ 


27. prodpovotpevos] Courteously. 

rrttxds StaxcioGar rq Trocadépve} ‘ Was on friendly terms with Tissa- 
phernes,’ the friendship being mutual; mpds Tisoagdépvyy would imply 
friendship on his part only. 


28. cracidtovra atre] Menon had always been jealous of Cyrus’ con- 
fidence in Clearchus. The word is again a word of a city democracy ; 
he tried to raise a party against him. 

apos abrey] To his own side, under his own leadership. 
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29. wpds davrdy Gav Thy yvdpny] ‘Should be attached to him.’ 

dvré\eyov p27 lévar] ‘ Opposed their going.’ Ctesias gives a somewhat 
different account. According to him Clearchus was fully alive to Tissa- 
phernes’ plots, but the mass of officers and soldiers deceived by Menon 
compelled him to go, while Proxenus, who had already been won over 
to the enemy, treacherously backed up their demand. But Ctesias pro- 
bably followed Menon’s account, who wished to gain credit with the 
Persians for having betrayed them into his hands. 


30. ds els Gyopdv] As if to market,—and so without arms. 

31. em rats Obpars] At his quarters (i. 2. 11); él Odpats, at the door, 
outside. 

32. cvvedapBdvovro .. . xarexéryoav] The latter was finished at 
once, the former is only the beginning of what befel them. 

33. Apdryvdouv] ‘Could not make out.’ Note the position of the aug- 
ment. The verb is not a compound verb, but apparently a strengthened 
form of dudiwodw, a derivative of the composite adjective dudlvoos. (A 
doubly augmented form, ?udeyvdyoa, is found in Plato, and some editors 
here read qudeyvdoup. ) 

35. foray] z.c. when he was alive. Trans. ‘had been.’ 

87. dvrarrépevor] With a guard, cautiously. 

va, wept Ipofévov] Tidings of Proxenus; the gen. because of wdot. 

Xeplorodos] As leader of the Laconian detachment, he was the natural 
one to take Clearchus’ place, as in fact he afterwards did. 

88. tiv Slenv] The punishment he deserves. 

karayyOAw = denuntio, give information of, denounce. 


89. Join trots atrots fptv, ‘When you had made an offensive and 
defensive alliance with us.’ 

ds &trokwAdxare] An anacoluthon, as if ofrwes had not preceded. Kiihner 
suggests ofrws. | 


41, e ve] If it is true that he was violating (Syntax, 53 a) ; must be 
carefully distinguished from (53 2). 

Qrou ye Svres} If, as you say, they are friends. 

We cannot help being surprised at Clearchus’ credulity, but the same 
stern domineering character which he showed at Byzantium (i. 1. 9, note), 
and opposite Charmande (i. 5. 11), shows itself here. He is impatient of 
opposition and rivalry, he has already quarrelled more than once with 
Menon, and his jealous nature! suspects whether rightly or wrongly that 
Menon’s intimacy with Ariaeus, and his frequent conferences with Tissa- 
phernes veil some intrigue against him, which would deprive him of the 
command, and put Menon in his place. He longs to get rid of hts rival, 
and seeing, as he thinks, an opportunity of discrediting and dismissing him, 
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hardly counts the cost. Tissaphernes convinces him by simply repeating 
his own arguments, and he, ready to despair of the situation if the satrap’s 
help is withdrawn, falls into the trap. His loss was in some ways a serious 
one to the Greeks, but with both Clearchus and Menon in their camp, we 
may doubt if they would have made the «sited effort which was necessary 
to secure their retreat. 


CHAPTER VI 


1. Queen Parysatis did her best to alleviate Clearchus’ misery in prison 
with the help of Ctesias, and made every effort to save his life, but Statira 
the wife of Artaxerxes, and her rival in influence, was too strong for her. 
Menon was kept in prison under torture for a year, possibly at her instiga- 
tion, and then killed. The remaining four were beheaded after a short 
imprisonment. 

é&« is generally taken with duodoyoupévws, ‘in a way confessed by all,’ 
but it seems better to take it separately = ‘by the judgment of.’ (é« is used 
in poetry instead of bd, especially after verbs of giving, as indicating the 
source of the gift. ) 

wohepixds Kal drromddenos dors] ‘With a talent for a war, and a 
fondness for it to the last degree.’ 


2. twapduevey] He remained with them fighting on their side. 

Starrpatdpevos, ds iSivaro] ‘ Having gained his object, as he could do ;’ 
i.e. his influence with them was sufficient for the purpose; or, ‘in such way 
as he could,’ implying that the way was not of the most honest. 

8. *Ic0p00]—of Corinth. . 

ar\éwv] By sea, so that he could not well be stopped. 


4. & tévrov Wavdrwhy] ‘In consequence of this he was condemned to 
death.’ 

tav tTeAGv] The ephors, whose power was all but absolute. 

GAy] Where? It is not related in i. 1. 9, so that Xenophon has either 
made a slip of memory, or, as some suppose, the facts were mentioned in 
the original text of the Hellenica. 

5. fqbvplav] Idleness, luxurious ease, 

dd rotrov] Thenceforth. 

%bepe kal Hye] Pillaged and plundered : so, in Latin, ferre et agere, the 
former of movable, the latter of live stock. 


6. Potderat] Prefers: it expresses a more active feeling than é0é\e. 


7, kal dv rots Savots ppdvuystos] And at the same time prudent in any 
difficulty. 
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kal dpyxids «.7.A.] ‘ And he was credited with some gifts for command, 
as far as a man could have them with such a temperament as his.’ 


8. waorlov dy =elferOa:, not relew Séoe; it is formed on the analogy 
of the verbal adjectives of deponent verbs. 


9. édpav orvyvds «.7.4.] ‘A man of surly countenance and harsh voice, 
always severe, and sometimes passionate in the punishment of offences.’ 
But at the same time his system of punishments was deliberate. 


10. dQev adéfeo0ar] To abstain from plundering a friendly country. 
mpopactorws] Unhesitatingly, without making any excuses in order to 
get off. 


ll. év rots Gddors] Amongst, that is, compared with. They were so 
gloomy and dark that his surliness looked positively cheerful by contrast. 

kal Td xaXerdv x.7.d.] ‘And his sternness seemed to be stout-heartedness 
in facing the foe, so that it was looked upon no longer as sternness, but as 
a guarantee of safety.’ There is a sort of play here upon the active and pas- 
sive meanings of xaAeds, stern and unendurable, which can pal be kept 
up in the English. 

12. &pxopévovs, passive, ‘to be under him.’ 

érlxapt] Amenity of manner. 

14. When there was work to be done, his men were the most service- 
able. 

15. &pxeo Gar «.7.d.] This he had shown in Thrace, and at the battle of 
Cunaxa, where he had given the watchword without waiting for Cyrus’ 
authority, and, above all, in his fatal jealousy of Menon. 

16. Topylqa] A distinguished professor of rhetoric, a native of Leontini 
in Sicily, who went about the Greek cities teaching during the Pelopon- 
nesian war. He brought in a new fashion of speaking in elaborate anti- 
thetic sentences, with much florid ornament. 

17. cuveyévero] Attended his lectures. 

19. ott’ alSa otre d8o0v] Neither respect nor fear—the former keeping 
them from what would lose their captain’s esteem, the latter from what 
would bring punishment. 

vd Grex GdveoGar] Unpopularity. 

20. cdperaxeaplorm] Weak, easy to manage. 

22. rd ardobv] ‘Straightforwardness and truth he looked upon as 
identical with folly.’ 


- 23. 8re@ 88 daly] A condition is implied. If he said he was a man’s 
friend, it was a plain proof that he was intriguing against him. 

24. pdvos Gero eSévar] ‘ He thought that he had got at the one secret 
which every one else had missed.’ 

26, tay dradebrov evdprtev elvar] ‘He put down as a simpleton.’ 
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27. xaré&eyev] He put it downas... 

mrctora Stvarro kal éé\or Gv Gdiuxetv] ‘He had the power, and, if 
occasion should befall, would have the will todo them more mischief than 
any one else.’ 


29. Xenophon assigns no reason for his different fate, nor does he 
himself bring against him the charge of treason, which Ctesias attests. It 
is possible that, with Ariaeus as his friend, he may have boasted of an 
influence that he did not possess, and claimed the credit of having brought 
the Greeks into the trap, and, as Mr. Grote remarks, it is not unreasonable 
to see the hand of Parysatis in his torture and death. 

The whole of these characters bear the marks of truth, and accord 
closely with the part played, especially by Clearchus and Menon, in the 
narrative. 
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INDICES TO THE NOTES. 


BOOKS I. II. 
I, INDEX OF PROPER NAMES. 


ABROCOMAS, i. 4. 5. MARSYAS R., i. 2. 7. 

Aenianes, i. 2. 6. Maeander R., i. 2. 7. 

Araxes R., i. 4. 19. Mascas R., i. 5. 4. 

Aristippus, i. 1. ro, Median wall, i. 7. 5. additional note 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, i. x. 1; i. 8. 29. to book i., ii. 4. 12. 

Aspendus, i. 2. 12. Menon, i. 2. 6; ii. 6. 29. 


Miletus, i. 1. 6. 
BELESYS, i. 4. 10. 

OLYNTHUS, i. 2. 6. 
CAENAE, ii. 4. 28. Opis, ii. 4, 25. 
Carsus R., i. 4. 4. Orontas, ii. 4. 8. 
Chalus R., i. 4. 9. 
Charmande, 1. 5 10, PARRHASIA, i. 1. 2. 
Cheirisophus, i. 4. 3. Peltae, i. 2. ro. 
Chersonesus, 1, 1. 9 Peloponnesian mercenaries, i. 1. 6. 
Cilician Gates, i. 2. 21. Physcus R., ii. 4. 25. 
Clearchus, i. 1. 9; il. 5. 41. Proxenus, i. 1. 11. 
Ctesias, i. 8. 26. Psarus R., & 4. 3. 
ae Z 4. Pylae, i. 5. 5. 

» ae Ze de . Pyramus R., i. 2. 

Cyrus, death of, i. 8. 29. Pythagoras, i. Pi 2. 


DANA, i. 2. 20. 
Dardas R.., i. 4. I0. 
Darius, i. I. I. 
Dolopes, i. 2. 6. 


SITTAKE, ii. 4. 13. 
Socrates, i. 1. 11. 
Soli, i. 2, 24. 
Stymphalus, i. x. rz. 
Syennesis, i. 2. 12. 


EGYPTIANS, i. 8. 9; ii. 3. 14. Syro-Cilician Gates, i. 4. 4. 


GLUS, i. 4. 16. 


Gorgias, ii. 6. 16. TAMOS, i. 4. 2. 


Teuthrania, ii. 1. 3. 
Thapsacus, i. 4. 11. 


ICONIUM, i. 2. 19. + 
: : Theopompus, ii. x. 12. 


icc Thymbrium, i. 2. 13. 
Kateorpov redloy, i, 2, 11. Tissaphernes, i. I. 2. 
Kepdpwy d-yopd, i. 2. 10. Tyriaeum, i. 2. 13. 


LYDIAN TRADERS, i. 5. 6. ZABATUS (Zab R.), ii. 5. 1. 
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II, INDEX OF GREEK WORDS. 


axwaxys, i. 8. 29. paxalpa, i. 8. 7. 
dvatuplées, i. 5. 8. pwd, i, 4. 13. 
dyw, i. 2. 1. penouaxely, ii. 4. 1. 
drodtépdoxw and dropetyu, i. 4. 8. 
Epua, hi. a ae voxres (plural), i. 7. 1. 
dppdpata, om 
dppara Speravhpopa, i. 7. 10. 8de and odros, i. 1. 6. 
domis (collective), i. 7, ro. 8vos ddérns, i. 5. 5. 
avAdy, ii. 3. ro. ‘8rda, Td, i. 5. 13. 
 éarrirys, i. 2. 3, 
Baxrnpla, ii. 3. 11. 8s (demonstrative), i, 8. 16. 
Bddavos, i. 5. ro. 
Bacrdeds, i. 1. 4. wdndat, i, 4. 12. 
Bikos, i. 9. 25. . waArd, i. 5. 15. 
Braxevew, ii. 3. 11. wéopast (poetic word), i. 9. 19. 
ee wapacdyyns, i. 2. 5. 
TUBE TEES te As. 3s wéATn, i. 10. 12; ii. x. 5. 
yupwes, i. Io. 3. wept dyopay wrHGoveay, i. 8. x. 
. morot (Persian counsellors), i. 8. 1. 
Saperxds, i. 1. 9. wralcroy, i. 8. 9. 


defX», ii. 2. 14. 


AéOpoy, L. 2. &. 
detid, L. 6. 6; ii. 4. ¥. cl otc ele 


mw pockuvety, i. 6. 10. 


elaBddXAew, i. 2. 21. 
els xetpas éNGety, i. 2. 26. 
éxxAnola, i. 3. 2. 


carpdmrns, i. 1. 2. 
aly)os, i. 5. 6. 


édeXl few, 1. 8. 18. oxynrrotxos, i. 8. 28. 
érawd, I. 4. 16, oradpes, i. 2. 5. 
eSpnua, ii, 3. 18. orheyyis, i. 2. IO. 
Epedpos, ii. 5. ro. obvOnua, i, 8. 16. 
éxOpds and wodéutos, i. 3, 12. oxedla, ii. 4. 28. 
fovn, i. 4. 9. TapmevecOat, ii. 5. 18. 

ridpa, ii. 5. 23. 
OWpat, i. 2. 11. tére, i. 1. 6. 


Tpayhpara, ii. 3. 15. 
Unpu (absolutely), i. 5. 12. 
brdpxw, i. I. 4. 


xdydus, i. s. 8. broorpépy, ii. 1. 18. 

xarlOn, i. 5. 6. 

xépas, i. 8. 4. gépew xal Aye, ii. 6.5. ° 
gowixlorns, i. 2. 20. 

AaBow (= with), i. 2. 1. pote, ii. 3. 14, 16. 


Avxaza, i. 2. ro. 
Adxos (sacrificed by Persians), ii. 2.9. | pédca, i. 2. 27. 
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III. GRAMMATICAL INDEX. 


ANAPHORA, ii. 5. 9. 

ay repeated, i. 3. 6. 

ay with past indicative, i. 5. 2. 

ay with relative and optative, i. 5. 9. 


kal yap ody, i. 9. 8. 
kal... 8, i. 1. 2. 
Sre (inverted), i. 6. 2. 
ove, i. 2. 25. 


CONSTRUCTIONS— 


Condensed, of rapa’ Apialov #Gop, 
ii, 2. I. 
éféNcrrop eis... ., i. 2. 24. 

Mixed, dmrépww éore, ofrwes, ii. 5. 
21. 

Inverted, subject of subordinate 
clause as object of principal 
clause, i. 6. 5, 8. 21. 

' husods, i. 9. 26. 

waperpe els, i. 2. 2. 

weoréoy = welOecOat Set, ii. 6. 8. 


GRAPHIC SEQUENCE (See Syntax, 
§ 47), i. 2. 21, 3. 17, 6. 6; ii. 4. 19. 


OXYMORON (explained), ii. 5. 9. 


PARTICLES— 

add, i. 8. 17; ANAM ph», ii. 5. 12. 

dpa (illative), i. 7. 18. 

yap (affirmative), i. 6. 8. 

oy, i. 1. 4, 8. 23, (with superlatives) 
Q. 12. 

& ody, i. 2. 12, 3. 5. 

pe (affirmative), i. 7. 6, 9. 13. 

ev (displaced), i. 8. 6. 

ev... 8, ii. 4. 5. 


obxoby and ovxoup, i. 6. 7. 
ob wh, ii, 2. 12. 


PREPOSITIONS— 


dyri (to serve as), i. 7. 15. 

amd, in composition, i. 4. 15. 

éx, i. x. 6; ii. 6. 3. 

éml, c. gen. (position) i. 4. 3 ; (direc- 
tion) ii. x. 3. 

él, c. dat. (position) i. 4. 3, (con- 
dition) i. 1. 4, 3. 1, 5. 8. 

él, c. acc., i. 3. 7. 

xara, in composition, i. 1. 7, 2. 25, 
3 3. 

wapd, c. acc., i. 3. 7. 

wpos (Bear), i. 6. 6. 


VERBS— 


Aorist, i. 1. 2, 9. 25. 

Aorist and Present distinguished, 
iL 1.7; ii. 4. 18. 

Present, i. 1. 8. 

Optative (quasi final), ii. x. 2. 

Optative (future, in oblique only), 
i. 4. 7. 

Infinitive in oblique relative clause, 
ii. 2, 1. 

Intransitives used as passives, éx- 
wlxrw, i. 1. 7; ii. 3. 10. 

waoxw, i, 3. 4. 
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v, T6, more commonly in the 
plural ra &devpa, wheat-flour. 

GAfGaa, 4 (dA747s), the truth. 

GAnSeto, v.2., to speak the truth, 
prophesy truly. 

G-AnOhs, es, adj. (a, AjOw, Aaetv, to 
be concealed), true, real, that 
needs no concealment. So 7d 
adnOés, the truth. 

GAnOivds, f, dv, aaj., genuine, true 
to its name. 

GAl{w, va. (dds), to collect, get 
together. 

GAloKxopat, v. acp., fut. dddoouat, 
pf. éddwxa or Hrwka, aor. éddwv, 
to be taken, caught, made pri- 
soner ; used as passive of‘alpéw. 

GANG, con7. (Adds), but, yet, nay 

rather), why ! 

7), adv. (dat. sing. fem. of dos, 
sc. 68), in another way, else- 
where. 

GAfrAwv (Aro DrAwy), reciprocal 

onoun, of each-other. (par-adle/.) 

» , 0 (Lat. alius, O. E. elles, 
E. else), another. Sometimes = 
alter ; ti Sdn nvépa, on the next 
day. With the article, the rest 
of. of &\de, the- remainder, the 
rest.. r&v BapBdpwy nal ras, 
wal. . ., tothe barbarians gener- 
ally, and, m particular... 

€, adv., at another time. 

GAAws, adv., of Addos, in another 
way, otherwise than ts right, so 
vainly, at random. 

vwrros, ov, adj., thoughtless, 
irrational. 

Gdderov, +6, mostly in plural, bar- 
ley meal, the food of the common 


(G. sammt), at the 


Gpafa, 4 (poss. dua, diwy, axle), a 
four-wheeled waggon, a waggon- 
load. 

Gpatirés, dv, adj, on which a 
waggon can pass. ddds duakirés, 
a carriage-road. 

Gpaprave, fut. duaprioopat, aor. 
fipaprov, to miss (a mark), to 
make a mistake, fail, do wrong. 


Snaxe adv, (4, wdxn), without a 


Suara, ov, adj. (cp. Lat. amoenus), 
used as a comp. of aya0és, better, 
braver. 


Gperéw, v. (duedHs), to neglect (with 


gen.). 

G-pfxavos, ov, adj. (d, unxari, 
machina): of things, impossible, 
unmanageable ; of persons, at 
their wits’ end, puzzled. 

&pwredos, fh, a vine. 

Gptvo, v.a., fut. duuyd, to ward 
off; mid., to defend one’s-self 
against, retaliate, revenge one’s- 
self upon (with accusative). 

Gudl, prep. (Audw, Lat. amdi, G. 
um); with gen., about, concern- 
ing; with accus., on both sides 
of, around. ol dudi Kipov, Cyrus 
and his staff. dul uéoas vixras, 
about midnight. elva: dudl ri, to 
be engaged upon a thing. (ampht- 
bious. ) 

Gpdryvodw (see note on ii. 5. 33), 
to be in doubt, hesitate. 

t-Adyo, v.a., to discuss, dispute 
about (cp. Lat. amdéigo). 

S$, @, ov, adj. (gen. in 
plural), both. 

&pdo, ov, adj., both. 

av (connected with dvd), in that case ; 
used especially in the second half, 
or apodosis, of a conditional sen- 
tence (Syxtax, § 53), and trans- 
lated by the English conditional 
should or would. Also with 
relatives and relative particles 
with the subjunctive to generalise 
(8 39 3). | 

dvd, prep., up, up to, up in, with 
accus. dva7d Spn, up in the hills. 
dvd xpdros, up to one’s strength, 
with all one’s might. With 
numerals in a distributive sense, ava 
wévre, five at atime. (ana-logy.) 

dva-Balvw, v.2., to go up, espec. 
from the sea, inland. dvaBalvew 
txxov, to mount. Hence 


évd-Baocrs. 


» 3, H, a march up 
country, inland. 

dy- ye, v.a., to bring back a 
message, report. 

SBS 
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N.B.—Words in brackets that follow the Greek words are kindred words in other 
languages, and are inserted in the hope that they may encourage a taste 
for philology. Words that follow the English are English words derived 
from the Greek, and may help to widen the pupil’s knowledge of his own 
language, especially of its technical expressions. 

The principal tenses of the older verbs will be found under the simple verb, 
which is marked off in the compounds by a hyphen. 

The acute accent (’) on the last syllable of a word becomes grave (‘) when 
it is not followed by a stop or comma. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


ace.,. . + « « accusative. indecl., . . . . indeclinable. 
adj.,.. . . . adjective. intr., . . . . intransitive. 
adv... . . + » adverb. Z.orZat, . . Latin . 
aor., .. . . aorist. mid., . . . . middle. 
Cy, «© « « « « cum (= with). O.£., . . . . Old English. 
comp., . . . . composition. part., . . . . participle. 
comj., . . » « conjunction. pass., . . . . passive. 
dat... . . . . dative. Df, + «© « « © perfect. 
dep... . . . » deponent. plur.,, . . . . plural. 
&. or Eng., . . English. prep., . . . « preposition. 
Fr... . . . » French. St, . . . « + Stem. 
Sut... . . © future. subst., . . . . substantive. 
G., . . . . . German. sup... . . . . superlative. 
BON. « « « « genitive. U.a.». + « « « Verb active. 
impf., . . « ~ imperfect. Ut... . » « Verb neuter. 
impers., . . . impersonal. 

A. dyyAAw, va. (St. dyyed-, ful. 


dyyeA@, aor. tyyeda), to carry 
"Ayalds, 4, dv, adj, good, honest, a message, report, announce. 


brave. (angel, ev-angel-ist.) 
dyddAopar, v. mid., to pride one’s- | dyvapootvn, 4, (yyydoxw), mis- 
self, understanding. 


Gyapar, v. dep., aor. iyydcOny (cp. | &yopd, f (dyelpw, to collect), the 
&yn, wonder, &yay, too much), to gathering-place, place of assembly, 


wonder at, admire. so market-place, market. d-yopa 
dyarde, v.a. (d-yarh), to welcome, r\hOouca, the time of the full mar- 

love, be contented with. ket (1Oto 12 A.M.). dyopdy mapé- 
dyads, fh, dv, aa7., praiseworthy, xew, to provide a market. Hence 

admirable. . G&yopd{w, v.a., to market, to buy; 
dyyeAla, 4, a message. mid,, to procure. 
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&ypwos, a, ov, adj. (d&ypos, Lat. 
agrestis), wild, uncivilised, un- 
tamed. . 

dye, v.a. (Lat. ago), fet. dw, aor. 
2. tHyayov, to drive, lead, bring, 
to march (of an officer leading 
his troops). épew xal dyew (to 

off booty, and drive away 
cattle), to plunder. 

a&yéyv, 4, a contest, an assembly for 

ames, a struggle. (aguny.) 

&-Seurvos, ov, aaj., supperless. 

&SeAdés, 6, a brother. 

&8<5s, adv., fearlessly, securely. 

4-S4Baros, ov, adj. (S:aBalvw), of a 
river, impassable. 

&-Sikos, ov, adj. (dicn), unjust, 
wrong, harmful. 

G8ixéw, v.22. and a., to be unjust, 
to wrong, harm, injure. 

&8dd\ws, adv., without guile, inno- 
cently. 

&-Sivaros, ov, adj. (Sévapar), impos- 
sible. 

del, adv., always, still; with pres. 
or impf., from time to time. 

derds, 6, an eagle; a standard in 
the shape of an eagle. 

&-Ocos, ov, aay. (06s), godless, im- 

ious, (athezst.) 

G0Aov, rd, a prize in the games, so 
a reward, recompense. (athletics. ) 

GOpol{w, v.a., to collect; mid., to 
assemble, muster ; from 

&Opoos, a, ov, adj. (4 copul., Opsos, 
buzz of voices), in masses, crowded 
together. Lat. ia 

alSfpoy, ov, adj. (aldws), shamefast, 
bashful. 


alBds, ods, 4, shame, reverence. 

alk(fopar, v. dep. (d-euxhs), to out- 
rage, especially by blows and tor- 
ture; aor. yxloOnv, used passively, 

alperéds, év, adj., preferable, to be 
chosen ; from 

aipéw, v.a. (for aor. 2, etdov is 
used), to take, capture ; md., to 
choose, prefer. (Aeretic.) 

atpw, v.a., aor. ipa, to raise, lift. 

aloGdvopat, v. dep. (St. alod-, fret. 
alcOjoopat, aor. 2 yoOdpunv), to 
feel, perceive, be aware of. 
(aesthetic.) 
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aloxpéds, 4, dv, ad/. (==ald-xpds from 
aldws), mean, ugly, dishonourable. 

aloxtvn, 4, shame, disgrace. 

aloytvw, v.a., to disgrace; mid., 
¢. infin., to be ashamed ; with 
accus., to be ashamed in the 
sight of, 42. Oeovs. 

alréw, v.a., to ask; mid., to re- 
quest. 

airidopat, v. dep., to blame, accuse, 
hold a man responsible for a 
thing (wth gen. ). 

gato a, ov, adj., causing, so 
blameworthy, guilty (zwzth gen.). 

dxtvdxns, ov, 6, a short straight 
sword, poniard. 

d-KkivSéves, adv., without risk. 

d&xédacros, ov, aaj,, disorderly, un- 
disciplined. 

dxddovios, ov, adj. (4, xéAeudos, a 
path), attending, following. (aco- 
byte.) 

dkovrl{o, v.2., to shoot with a 
javelin. 

dxovtlov, ro (dim. of Axwv), a jave- 
lin, short spear. 

d&xévriors, €0S, 7, shooting with the 
javelin. 

dkovriorfs, of, 6, 2 javelin-man. 

é&kobw, v.a. (St. dxo-, fut. dxotcopat, 
pf. axhxoa), to hear, listen to, 
obey, be subject to, with gen. of 
the person. (acoustics.) 

d&xpdtrodts, ews, f (dxpos, works, f2. 
upper town), citadel, fortress. 

&xpos, a, ov, adj. (St. dx-, cp. actes, 
acuo, E. edge), pointed, high. 
Used like the Lat. szsmmus, for 
‘the top of.’ Neut. 7d Axpor as 
subst., a summit, peak, hill, 
height. 

Exwv, ova, ov, adj. (d priv., éxwy), 
unwilling ; dest translated by an 
adverb, unwillingly, against one’s 

ill 


will, 

dX, v.a., to ward off; mid. with 
accus. to defend one’s-self against, 
requite. 

édérns, ov, 6, (dAdw, to grind), sc. 
bvos, the upper millstone. It was 
moveable, and drawn round by 
asses ; the under stone was called 
pvdos. 
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, 76, more commonly in the 
plural Te "tdevpa, wheat-flour. 
reelrern % (4A70%s), the truth. 
dAnSebo, v.2., to speak the truth, 
prophesy y truly. 

4-AnOijs, es, 27. v4, AfOw, AaGety, to 
be concealed), true, real, that 
needs no concealment. So 7d 
dA7Oés, the truth. 

dAnOivds, 4, dv, 2dj., genuine, true 
to its name. 

GA{w, va. (ads), to collect, get 
together. 

éMoxopar, v. acp., fut. dddoouat, 
pf. éddwKa or Pura, aor, édduwy, 
to be taken, caught, made pri- 
soner ; used as ive of alpéw. 

GANG, conj. (dos), but, yet, nay 

rather), why ! 

1, adv. (dat. sing. fem. of &\Xos, 
sc. 689), in another way, else- 
where. 

GAAFAwY (AAAot AAdwy), reciprocal 

beget of eachother. (par-ad/¢.) 

o (Lat. alius, O. E. elles, 
E. oy another. Sometimes = 
alter ; rf &Xdy huépa, on the next 
day. With the article, the rest 
of. ol Anes, the- remainder, the 
rest. trav BapBdpwy xal Mas, 
cal. . ., tothe barbarians gener- 
ally, and, m particular . 

adv., at another time. 

AdNews, adv., of AdXos, in another 
way, otherwise than is right, so 
vainly, at random. 

Gdéyiorros, ov, adj., thoughtless, 

wguvy, es is lural, b 

, mostly in plural, dar- 
ley meal, the food of the common 
people. 

Spa, adv. (G. sammt), at the 
same time, simultaneously; prep. 
with dat., together with. 

d&paga, 4 (poss. dua, dtwy, axle), a 
ers waggon, a waggon- 

dpafuréds, dv, adj., on which a 
waggon can pass, ddds dyatirés, 
a carriage-road. 

dpapréve, fut. dyaprijcopa:, aor. 
fjpaprov, to miss (a mark), to 
make a mistake, fail, do wrong. 


dpaxet adv, (4, udxn), without a 


dpelvey, ov, ad). (cp. Lat. amoenus), 
used as a comp. of ayaGbs, better, 
braver. 

age uv. (dpedhs), to neglect (zsth 


d- say goes ov, adj. (4, pnxart, 
machina): of things, impossible, 
unmanageable; of persons, at 
their wits’ end, puzzled. 

Gptredos, 74}, a vine. 

dpive, v.a., fut. duvyd, to ward 
off; mid., to defend one 's-self 
against, retaliate, revenge one’s- 
self upon (with accusative). 

dudl, prep. (dudw, Lat. ambi, G. 
um); with gen., about, concern- 

3; with accus., on both sides 
of, around. ol dt Kipov, Cyrus 
and his staff. dudl uécas vixras, 
about midnight. elva: dudl 7, to 
be engaged upon athing. (ampht- 
yeaa 

6 see note on ii. 5. 33); 
ms be in doubt, hesitate. 

u-Aéyw, v.a., to discuss, dispute 
about (cp. Lat. ambigo). 


Sa ov, adj. (gen. in 
plural), both. 


&udw, ow, ad7., both. 

av (connected with dvd), in that case ; 
used especially in the second half, 
or apodosis, of a conditional sen- 
tence (Syntax, § 3); and trans- 
lated by the English conditional 
Should or would. Also with 
relatives and relative particles 
with the subjunctive to generalise 
(§ 39 4). 

dvd, Zrep., up, up to, up in, with 
accus. dvd 7d Spn, up : in the hills. 
ava xpdros, up to one ’s strength, 
with all one’s might. With 
numerals in a distributive sense, ava 
wévre, five ata time. (a#a-logy.) 

dva-Balvo, v.2., to go UP, espec. 
from the sea, "inland. dvaBalvew 
Yrrov, to mount. Hence 

dvd-Bacis, eos, 7, a march up 


untry, inland. 
dv- vayyOde, U.Gs, 


message, report. 


to bring back a 
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dva-ytyvéonm, v.a., to recognise, 
to read aloud. 

dvayxdteo, v.a. (dvdyxn), to com- 
pel, force. 

dvaykatos, a, ov, adj., of things, 
unavoidable, compulsory; of per- 
sons, relatives, intimate friends. 
Lat. mecessarit. 

dvdyxn, , necessity, fate, compul- 
sion. With an i it may be 
translated by an adverb, or by 
‘one must :’ roiro rovety dvdyxn, 
one must needs do this. 

dy-dyo, v.a., to lead up, inland, 
to lead back; mid., to put out 
from land, weigh anchor, sail. 

dva-AapBdave, v.a., to take u 
take back, take with one. So 
dvadkaSav maysometimes be trans- 
lated ‘ with,’ . 

dva-Aéyoo, v.2., to recount. 

dv-av8pos, ov, adj. (dvhp), unmanly, 
cowardly, 

dvatvp(Ses, al, hose; see i. 5. 8, 
note. 

dva-rato, v.a., to make to halt, 
rest ; mtid., to rest, refresh one’s- 
self, to halt for the night, or for 
the mid-day rest. 

dva-relQw, v.a., to talk over, per- 
suade, induce. 

dva-rricow, v.a., to unfold ; fch- 
nically, to bring columns into 
line; see i. 10. 9, note. Cp. L. 
explico, Fr. déployer. 

aver ov, adj., without break- 
ast. 

dv-aprd{w, v.a., to pick up, seize 
quickly. 

dva-or , v.a@., to wheel rpund, 
so as to face the reverse way, to 
rally, to turn inland. 

éva-raparre, v.a., to throw into 
confusion. 

dva-relvw, v.a., 2. pass. dvarérapat, 
to hold up at full length, elevate. 

dva-r&\A@, v.2., to rise (of the sun), 

dva-rlOnp, v.a., to lay up (of votive 
offerings), to load, of baggage. 

avidwcbor, 76, a slave taken 
captive in war. 

dv-etrov, aor. 2. for dvayopedw, to 
proclaim, give notice. 
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dy-epérace, v.a., to examine, cross- 
question. 

dvev, prep. with gen., without. 

dv-xo, v.a., to hold up; mid., to 
restrain one’s-self, so to endure, 
tolerate, bear patiently; aor. 
dvéoxopuny. ; 

dy-fhxerros, ov, adj. (d, dxéopar), 
irremediable. 

avi, 6, gen. dvipés, a man, as 

istinguished from a woman or 

child, or as one who is capable 
of bearing arms. In the plural 
as a courtesy title, like the Fr. 
Messteurs, eg. Gvipes orparvdras 

‘vOpemog, 6, 4, 2 man or woman, 
a human being, as distinct from a 

brute. ee) 

dv6 vég, f, 6u, adj., human. 

Avie, v.a., to harass, annoy. 

dv-lornpt, v.a., to stir, make to get 
up; mid. and perf. and aor. 2 
act., to get up, rise, from table, 
or to speak im an assembly, to 

start, of soldiers breaking up their 


camp. 

dv-loxw, v. (sce dy-éxw), to rise, 
of the sun. 

&voSos, 7, a march inland. 

d-yénros, ov, adj. (voéw), silly, 
foolish. 

dvr-ayopdfw, v.a., to buy in ex- 
change. 

dvr-axotew, v.a., to hear in reply. 

dvrl, prep. (with gen.), instead of, 
Opposite, against, in preference 
to. (anti-dote. ) 

dvru-Afyo, v.2., to speak against, 
oppose. 

Gyros, a, ov, adj. (dvr), opposite 
to, contrary, to meet (like Lat. 
obuius). 

dyri-rapacKevdfopar, uv. dep., to 
make counter-preparations. 

dvni-wéoxe, v.2., to suffer retalia- 
tion, to be repaid for one’s deeds. 
(antipathy. ) 

dvri-wodopar, uv. mid., to lay claim 
to, contest another’s right to (with 


gen.). 

dvri-cracid{e, v.92, to be + 
member of a rival faction, be | 
political opponent. 
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dyri-oracvérys, 6, a member of a 
rival faction, an opponent. 

dvre , v.a., to draw out, 

e in battle, against ; ¢. dat. 

dyre wropat, v. mid., to be on 
the watch against. 

&vrpov, 76, (Lat. antrum, Milton’s 
antres vast), a cave, grotto. 

dvvuords, dv, adj. (dvirw), achiev- 
able, possible. 

Gve, adv., comp. dvwripw, sup. 
dywrdrw, upwards, inland. 

Géivn, 4, an axe, hatchet. 

Gfvos, a, ov, aaj. (Ayw, to weigh), 
worth, worthy, deserving. 

dévée, v.a. (Afcos), to think worthy, 
think right, claim, demand. 

dgey, 6, an axle (of a wheel). 

tomdos, ov, adj. (SxXa), unarmed, 
without heavy armour. 

dw-ayyOAo, v.0c., to bring back 
tidings. 

d-ayopebw, v.a., to forbid; v.#., to 
faint, grow exhausted, #/. dwelpnxa. 


da-dyew, v.a., to lead away. 
d-1ra, , OV, aaj., unformed, 
rude. 


dmr-aurée, v.a., to demand back, 
ask payment of. 

& Tro, v.a., to release ; mid., 

to free oné’s-self from, get rid of, 

come off. ws petov xwy dwndrd\dyn, 

when he came off with the worst 

of it. 

Grados, n, ov, adj., weak, tender. 

Grr-apel(Bopar, uv. mid., to reply. 

étr-a , %., to meet (with dat.). 

Gmaf, adv., once. 

Grrapackevacros, ov, adj., unpre- 
pared, unfurnished. 

Gtras, aca, av, aa7., all together. 

dmaGlo, v.2., to disobey, be dis- 
loyal to (zw#th dat.). 

Arr-eumt, vin. (elul, sum), to be away, 
distant, absent. 

Arr-eynt, v2. (Tut, 1b0), to go away, 
withdraw. 

dt-etrrov, aor. 2; dmrelpnxa, perf. 
See amaryopevw. 

Gtreipos, ov, adj., inexperienced. 

arr-eAatve, v.a., to drive off, repel ; 
abs. (sc. orpardv or troy), to 
march, ride off. 


dw-Gpyopas, v7. 2f., to depart, go 
hin-cybasedak v. dep. (&60s), to be 





dw-dxe, v.a., to hold away, keep 
off; v.#., to be distant, keep 
away; mid., to abstain from 


(keep one’s hands oft). 

dwr-AASoy, 2 aor., for dwépxopas. 

dmorrées, v.n., to disbelieve, dis- 
trust (with dat.). 

émurrla, 4, mistrust, faithlessness. 

Gmrvorros, ov, adj. (4, wiorés), faith- 
less, untrustworthy. 

amhots, oby, aaj., simple, straight- 
forward. 

Gad (prep. with gen.) (Lat. ad, 
Germ. aé, Eng. of, off), away 
from,. from, proceeding from ; 
with, of instrument or means, cp. 
i. %. 9. dad’ txwov, on horseback. 
amd rotrov, henceforth. 

dwo-Balvw, v.2., to step off, depart, 
land from a ship, to turn out, be 
fulfilled (cp. Lat. evenio). 

d2o-BiBd{o, v.2., to land. 
é10-BXérra, .v.2., to look aside. 

Gwo-y.yvooxo, v.a., to decide 
against,. give up a design (wth 


gen.). 

Gtro-Selxvups; v.a. (St. decx-, cp. 
de€ids, in-dex), to point out, 
show forth, declare, appoint. 

Gtro-SiSpdoKe, v.a. (St. dpa-, fut. 
-dpdow, aor. -é5pav), to steal 
away, rum away unperceived. 

Gtro-8(Swpt,.v.a., to give back, re- 

ay; mid., to get one’s-self paid 
or, to sell (with acc.). 

Gtro-Soxel,, uv. impers., it seems un- 
advisable. rw; one resolves not to. 

d1r0-Ovfione, v.2:, to die, be slain ; 
vrd rivos, as if it were a passive 
of dwroxrelvw. 

Gird-Kepat, v. dep., to be laid aside, 
set apart, as perf. pass. of dmorl- 
Ons. 

Gtro-kAlyw, v.%., to diverge, turn 
out of the way. 

Gtro-xplvopat, v. mid., to reply, 
answer, 

Grro-xpttro, v.a., to hide away, 
conceal. (apocryphal.) 
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&-xaptoros, ov, aaj., unpleasant, 
thankless. ot«x dxdpicra, not 
without charm. 

dxaplorws, adv., éxew, to be unre- 

uited, to get no thanks. 

Sx bopat, uv. dep., fut. axGécopuat, 
aor. 2 hxObuny, aor. 1 hxc Onv, 
to be annoyed, pained, vexed. 

&xpts, or dxpis 08, con., until. 

dyplyOtoy, +6, wormwood (French 
absinthe). 


B. 
Babos, cos, 7d, depth. 
abs, eia, 0, ad/., deep. 
alvea, vz. (St. Ba-, fut. Bhoropar, 
Dp}. BéBnxa, aor. 2 EBnv), to go, 
walk, step, march. (acro-dat.) 

Baxtypla, 4, a walking-stick, staff, 
wand. j ; ‘ 

BaéAavos, 4, a stone fruit—in the 
Anabasis the date of the palm. 

BadAw, v.a. (St. Badr-, ft. Bars, 
pf. BéBAnka, aor. 2 EBadov, aor. 1 
pass. €BdHOnv, cp. our dolt), to 
throw, hurl; wzth accus. of the 
person, and dative of the thing, 
to pelt. ol éx xewpos Bdddovres, 
the javelin-men. 

Batro, v.a. (St. Bad-, fut. Baw), 
to dip; cp. baptize. 

BapBapikds, 4, dv, aay, barbarous, 
foreign. 7d BapBapixdr, the native 
troops of Cyrus, as distinguished 
from the Greek. 

BapBapikds, adv, in a language 
other than Greek; here, ‘in 
Persian.’ 

BapBapos, ov, adj. (probably like 
Lat. dalbus, a stammerer), a 
foreigner, one who does not talk 
Greek. It was applied by the 
Greeks to all foreigners, in the 
same way as the Saxons called 
the British ‘Welsh.’ In the 
plural it may often be translated 
‘the natives.’ 

Bapéws, adv. of Bapis, heavily, with 
disgust or annoyance. fapéws 
gépev, to take a thing ill; Lat. 
egraviter ferre. (bary-tone). 

BaorAela, 4, a kingdom, kingly 
rank. 
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Bacfrcros, a, ov, adj., royal, 
belonging to a king. Hence ra 
Baolrea (sc. Swpara), the king’s 


palace. 

BacAebs, éws, 6, a king. Without 
the article, or with the epithet 
péyas, it is the king of Persia. 

BacWeto, v.2., to bea king ; with 
the gen., to rule over, sway. 

Bacwrixds, f, dv, adj., king-like, fit 
for, or belonging to a king. 
(daselzca. ) 

BéBaros, a, OV, ad}. (Ba-, Balvw), 
steadfast, firm, to be relied upon. 

Bé&\rioros, 4. ov, aay. (used as 
superlative of dya0és), the best, 
bravest. 

BeAtlwv, ov, adj. (comparative from 
the same root), better, braver, 
preferable. 

Bla, 4 (Lat. vis), strength, might, 
violence. fig, by force, and so 
in spite of one’s-self. Ble ris 
bnrpos, in spite of his mother. 
alwg, adv., violently. 

(kos, 6 (a Semitic word), a wine- 
jar, flagon. 

Blos, 6 (Lat. vivo, Eng. quick, wick), 
life, livelihood, means of living. 
(620-graphy. ) 

AGBy, 4, hurt, injury. 
» vw (cp. padraxds, Lat. 
mollis), to be lazy, unenergetic. 

BAGrre, v.a. (St. BraB-, cf. BAG Bn, 
fut. Br(Aayw), to impede, injure, 
damage. 

sbi v.a., to see, look upon. 

, v.2. (Lat. boare, fut. Bohoopat), 
se cry aloud, shout; ¢7. to call 
or. 

BofPaa, 4 (from fo}, the cry for 
help), help, succour. 

BonPéw, v., to come to a person’s 
help, to succour, rescue. 

Bovdebw, v.a., to plan, counsel, 
devise; mid. BovXetoua, to de- 
termine with one’s-self, resolve. 

BotAopar, vw. dep. (Lat. volo, Ger. 
wollen), to wish, desire—esp. with 
infinitive. 

Bots, Bods, 6, 4, (Lat. dos, cp. devine), 
an ox, cow, heifer. 8, id’ dudéys, 
a draught ox. 
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padéws, adv., slowly. 

ae a, 0, aaj., short. (drachy- 
logy.) 

Bpéxo, v.a., to wet; mid., to get 
wet. 


Bopds, 6, an altar. 


r. 


Tdépos, 6, a wedding, marriage 
(bi-gam-y). 

yap, con7. (ye dpa), for, (connecting 
two clauses, when the latter gives 
the reason for the former). It 
may sometimes be translated by 
since, Sometimes it gives a reason 
for what is not mentioned,. but 
is understood by the hearer, 
especially in. conversations. 

yaorhp, tTpds, 4, the stomach, belly. 
(gastro-nomy. ) 

y6 an enclitic particle of emphasis, 
which may often. best be trans- 
lated by a vocal stress on the 
word to which it is attached ; in 

. other cases by a? /east, at any rate. 
In conversation it often assents to 
the last speaker’s words, with 
some limitation or qualification 
which it introduces—yes, and... 
or yes, but... (cp. iL. 5. 25). 

yelrwyv, ovos, 6, a neighbour. 

yado, v. (ut. yeXdoouar), to laugh. 
ws, wros, 6, laughter. 

yeved, %, birth. (genea-logy.) 

yévos, ovs, Té (Lat. genus, E. hin, 
kind), birth, race, family. 

yébpov, +6, a wicker shield—oblong 
in shape, and covered with raw 
hide. 

yeppo-dpos, 6, a soldier armed 
with this shield ; so yeppopépor is 
light-armed troops. 

yebw, v.a., to give, to taste; mid., 
to taste, partake of (¢. gez.). 

yépupa, h, a bridge. y. sevywivas, 
to build a bridge. 

Y‘, 7, land (as opposed to sea, and 
‘as a division of the earth’s sur- 
face), ground. xara fs, under- 
ground. (ge-ography, ge-ology.) 

yh-Aodos, 6 (vii, Addos, a crest), a 
hillock, height, mound. 


ylyvopas, v. dep. (St. yev-, cp. yévos, 
fut. yevioopa, pf. yéyova and 
vyeyérnua, aor. éyevéunv; Lat. 

ono), to be born, to come into 
eing, to arise, to become, to be 

made, to take place. ov« éylyvero 
Ta lepd, the omens were not 
favourable (did not come off). 

yiyvoonw, v.a. (St. yvw-, Lat. 
(g)nosco, Eng. know, fut. ywwoopuar, 
Of Eywuwxa, aor. 2 Eyvwv, imper. 
70), to observe, recognise, 
learn, understand, judge, decide. 
(Gnostic. ) 

yvopn, 4, judgment, opinion, de- 
cision, disposition. 

yévu, yévaros, ré,,(Lat. genu, Eng. 
knee), the knee. 

yodtv (a particle compounded of ye 
ofv, at any rate, certainly, 
decidedly. 

yRape, v.a. (St... ypag-, fie. ypayw), 
to write,. to paint, to put in 
writing. (auto-graph.) 

yupvato, v.a. (yuyrds, At. to make 
a person strip), to exercise, train. 
(gymnastic. ) 

yupvis, fyros, 6, a light-armed 
soldier ; i. 2. 3, note. 

yupvds, 4, ‘dv, aaj., naked, bare; 
then lightly clad (wearing only 
the under garment, without the 
outer coat or shawl). 

yuvh, yuowauds, (AS. cwen; 
Eng. guean and queen), a woman, 
lady, wife. (miso-gymist.) 


A. 


Aaxpto, v.a. (Sdxpu, Lat. dacruma, 
earlier dacruma), to weep. 

Satravdo, v.a., to spend. 

Sapexds, 6, a Persian gold coin 
(daric) Seenoteoni.1.9. 

Sacpds, 6 (St. 5a-, datw, to divide), 
tribute, revenue. 

Sacts, “ia, %, adj, thick-grown, 
shaggy, thickly wooded. 

84, conj. (connected with dls, dvo), 
in the second place; yey... 8é, 
firstly . . . secondly; on the one 
hand...on the other; or, in 
contrasts, whereas... yet. As 
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a simple conjunction it may be 
translated hy and, but, now. 

Sel, v. ta pers.,c. acc., itis necessary ; 
de ravra wovetv, one must do this; 
with the dative, it is the duty of ; 
with the genitive, there is need 
of, there is a lack of, one wants. 

SelBw, v.a. (Zerf. SéSorxa, 5é5ia), to 
fear. 

SelAn, 4, sc. Spa, the afternoon. 

Savds, 4, dv, adj. (Séos, fear), fear- 
ful, terrible ; ‘en extraordinary, 
strange ; aéso clever, for cleverness 
can make men feared. Phrases: 
dewda mdoxev, to be fearfully 
treated. év dewots, in difficulties. 
Secvds Aéyerv, a clever speaker, 
‘a terrible fellow to speak.’ 

Seamvéw, v.2., to take the evening 
meal, to sup. 

Setrvoy, 76, the evening meal, taken 
about sunset. It was the chief 
meal of the day. The &dporov 
and the detrvoy correspond re- 
spectively to the dé&etiner and 
the diner of France and Italy. 

Séka, adj. indecl., ten. (deca-logue.) 

SévBpov, 16, (dat. pl. dévipecr), a 
tree. 

Sefids, 4, dv, aaj. (St. dex-, cp. Lat. 
dexter, index, and the Greek 
delxvust), on the right hand (the 
pointing hand) ; a#d,—as omens 
which appeared on the right hand 
were deemed favourable,—lucky, 
propitious, of good omen. 7 
deEtd, sc. xelp, the right hand. 
7d deféy, sc. xépas, ‘the right 
wing.’ Hence 

Sefid, 4, a pledge, compact, 
agreement, Compare our phrase, 
‘Give me your hand upon it,’ 
and the Latin dextram mittere. 

Séppa, aros, Td, (dépw, to flay), 
skin, hide, leather. 

Seomdrys, ov, 6 (cp. Lat. sotior, 
potis, possum), a master as op- 
posed to a slave, an absolute 
ruler, an owner, (desfot.) 

SeGpo, adv., hither, a/so used as an 
imperative for ‘come hither.’ 

Sebrepos, a, ov, adj., second. 
(Deutero-nomy.) 
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Secopar, v. acp., Pf. Sédeypat, aor. 1 
édeEdunv, to receive, accept, en- 
tertain; of an army, to hold 
their ground before, to stand an 
attack. 


Séw, v.2., to fail of (with infin.). 


Somat, mid. (fut. dehoouat, aor. ddeh- 
Onv) ; with gen. of thing, to feel 
one’s want of, to need, require ; 
with gen. of person, to beg, request. 

54, a particle which gives greater 
preciseness to the words which it 
follows, especially to words of 
time and place. évrai@a 5%, just 
at this point. It also serves to 
connect clauses, where the latter 
is the natural sequence of the 
former, and may then be trans- 
lated so. With the imperative it 
adds force to the command: &ye 
67, come now! 

SHAos, 7, ov, adj., visible, open, 
plain, evident. It is used with 
the participle for its complement, 
and may best be translated by a 
separate clause, or by an adverb, 
e.g. Sidos hv 6 Kipos cmeddwv, 
it was evident that Cyrus was 
hastening, or Cyrus was evidently 
hastening. Syntax, § 59. 

SyrAdsw, wow, v.a., to show, make 

lain, delare. 

id, prep. (connected with dis as de- 
tween with twain, two), through. 

With gen., through, of place or 
time; by way of, of manner; 
by means of, of instrument. 

With acc., through, on account 
of. 

Phrases: 8a giNlas lévar rol, 
to be by way of friendship with 
a man, to be on friendly terms 
withhim. 6d raxéwy, with speed. 

Sta-Balvw, v.a., to pass through, 
wade through, cross. 

Sia-BaAXw, to traduce, slander, 
accuse falsely. Lat. diabolus, our 
devil 


814-Bacis, ews, 4, a ford, passage. 

Sta-Baréos, a, ov, adj. (diaPalvw), 
that has to be crossed. 

Sia-Bards, fh, dv, ad7., that can be 
crossed, passable. 
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elul, v. subst. (St. és-, Lat. (e)sum, 
Eng. és), tmp. Rv, Fo8a, to be, 
exist ; artic. Gv, Svros. Phrases: 
t@ oyri, in reality. 7rd Svra, the 
actual state of things. éorw of 
(there are those who, Lat. sunt 
gut),some. for Sre or €o8’ dre, 
sometimes. €ort, it is possible. 

dps, v. (St. l-, Lat. ive), tmp. Jew, 
to go, march. The presentiis used 
in a future sense. 

elirep, conj. (strengthened form ‘of 
el), if at least, if so be that. 

elwov, v., aor. 2 (St. Few-, Lat. 
voc-o), used as aorist for \éyw:or 
gnul, to say; with tnjin., to 
command. 

elpfivy, %, peace. ; 

els, prep., with ascus., to, into, 
against, for, of destination, with 
a view to, with regard to. 
Phrases: es véxra, towards night- 
fall. eés x<Alovs, about a thousand. 


els S0vayuw, to the best of one’s 


power. 

els, pla, &y, ad7,, one. 

elo-dyw, v.a., to bring in, introduce. 

«lo BodAa, (2.4,,\to ‘throw ‘in.; ads. 
(sc. orpariudy), to invade, enter ; 
of rivers, to empty itself, to run 
into. 

clo-BoAf, #4, a pass, entrance, an 
invasion. 

elo-eyn, v. (elt), to enter; y 
thoughts, to come into one’s mind. 

elo-cXatve, v.a., to march, ride into. 

elo-épxopar, uv. dep., to come in, 

doropas, fut, of of8 

» Jul. of oda, 9.U. 

ry v.m., to jump into. 

elo-tlirre, v.2., to break into, rush 
into. 

dow, adv., within. It is used with 
the gen. like a preposition, Syntax, 
§ 25. 

elra, ae then, next, thereupon. 

é&k, before a:vowel €& ; prep. with 
gen., out of, from, from among. 
Phrases: é& dpworrepas, on the le 
éx roérov, after this, upon this. 
€& dmwpocdoxjrov, unexpectedly. 
é& toov, equally, fairly. Jn com- 
position, away, out, outright. 


tkacros, n, ov, ad7., each. 

éxdorrore, aav., on each occasion. 

éxatépwOey, adv., from each side. 
éxarlpwos, adv., to each side, each 
way, of two. 

dxarov, indecl, adj., a hundred. 
(Aecatomd. ) 

éx-BaAAw, v.2., to throw out, empty 
out, discharge, eject. 

ix-Sépw, ua. (G. sehren, E. tear), 
aor, é&édeipa, to Hay, strip off the 
skin. 

dx, adv., there, yonder. 

ixefvos, n, ov, demonstrative adjec- 
tsve, that, yonder ; used also as a 
pronoun, he, she, ‘it. éw’ éxetva, 
beyond, onthe other side (c. gen.). 

éx-kadtrra, v.a., to unveil, un- 
cover, cp. i. 2. 16, note. 

&rAnota, 4 (éxxadéw), an assembly 
of citizens, used also for the 
assembly of citizen soldiers. See 
i, 3.2, note. (ecclesiastic.) 

&x-KMvw, v.2., to turn aside ; of an 
army, to waver, take to flight. 
(de-cline.) 

&-Kkopl{w, v.a., to bring out, get 
out. 

éx-xéarre, v.a., to cut down, fell. 

éx-Kupalve, v.a., to wave out of 
the straight line, surge forward ; 
applied to an army charging, to 

et out of line. 

&k-héyo, v.2., to pick out. 
tic.) s 

éx-Aeltrm, v.a., to leave, abandon, 
olxlas ; z#ty., to melt, disappear. 
(eclipse. ) 

éx-mlvo, v.a., to drink off, quaff, 
drain. 

ix-wlrre, v.n., used asa passive of 
éxBdd\A\w, to be driven out, ban- 
ished ; also of éxxérrw, of trees, to 
be felled. 

éx-Adw, v.2., to sail out of harbour, 
to sail away. 

&-mA frre, v.a., to strike, especially 
to strike with fear, panic, to drive 
out of one’s senses. 

éxrrodév, adv., out of the way. 

ix-dépw, v.a., to carry out, bring 
forward, relate. 

éx-debyo, v.a., to escape, get away. 
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Soxéw, wv... t. d6€w, pf. Se 
dédo7ypat), A dag ie se 
used, however, in an intransitive 
sensé, to appear, seem good to, be 
resolved, &doke rots crpariubrats, 
the soldiers resolved. ra détavra, 
the resolutions that were adopted. 
Hence 

86£a, 4, opinion, reputation, glory. 
(ortho-doxy.) 

Sopxds, dd0s, f (dépxopat, to» see 
clearly = the bright-eyed),, the 
gazelle. 

Soprynorés, 6, supper-time. 

Sdépu, aros, Td, a spear. 

SofAos, 6, a slave, vassal. 

©, v.na., to: make a clashing 
noise, rattle, as by beating spears 
against metal shields, 

Softros, 6, noise, clatter. 

Spapetv, aor. 22n/., used for ra¢xw, 
to run. 

Speravnpédpes, ov, adj.,, scythe- 
bearing. Seei. 7. 9, note. 

Spéravoy, rd, a scythe, sickle. 

Spdpos, 6 (dpapmetv), running. dpéuy, 
of infantry, at the double, of caval- 
vy, at the gallop. (hippo-drome.) 

Stvapar, v. dep. (fut.. Suvhoopar, 
aor, iduv4Onv), to be able, power- 
ful, influential. Oftenest with 
the infinitive, but also absolutely, 
or with an accusative of extent. 
Tots wAciora Suvapévoss, to those 
who had the most influence. 
Also, to be equivalent to, be 
worth, 6 olydos 
6Bodous. 

Sivapis, ews, H, strength, power, in- 
fluence, military force. (dymasnics.) 

Suvdorys, 6, a potentate,. ruler. 
(dynasty.) 

Suvards, fj, dv, aa7., strong, power- 
ful, capable, possible. 

S60, adj., two. 

Sto and Siéive, v.az. and v.z., to 
enter, sink, set (of the sun), also 
middle in the neuter sense. 

Svo-mépevtos, ov, adj, hard to 
travel along, hardly passable. 

Sioropos, ov, aaj., hard to pass. 

8a4Sexa, adj. indecl., twelve. 

Sapov, rd, a gift, present, bribe. 
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Svvarat. erra. 


dav, Hv, conj. (el dv), if, if ever, 
with the subjunctive only, Syntax 
53 4, 39 4. 

éavrod, fis, of, contr. abrof (zo 
atrod), reflexive pronoun of the 
third person, of himself, herself, 
itself, . 

dw, v.a., fut. édow, imp. elwy, 
aor, elaea), to allow, permit, let 
be; with the negative, obx édw, 

byt hinder, forbid. 

opat, v. acp., to arise in. 

éyyi0ev, adv. (éyyds), from near, 
near.. 

éyyés, adv. (comp. eyyvrépw and 
éyyurepov; sup. éyyutatu, éyyb- 
rara), near; with mumerals, 
nearly. 

éy-xé&\evor-ros, adj., set on, prompted. 

éyxedadds, 6, the cabbage, or heart 
of the terminal bud of the palm- 
tree. See ii. 3. 16, note. 

eéykparfs, s, adj., master of, in 
possession of, 

tym, éu08, pron. (G. Leh, O.E. JR), 
I. &yurye, I myself, I for my 


art. 

woovrts, 09, 6, a volunteer ; used 
sometimes as an adjective, rovs 
€9edovras glrous, self-attached 
friends. 

drow, v. (fut. Oed}ow), to be 
willing, consent. 

%vos, eos, 16, a tribe, nation. 
(heathen, ethno-logy.) 

el, conj., if. See Syntax, § 53. 
elre . . . etre, whether ... or. 
ef ris, any one who. el «#, unless. 

elSov, v., aor. 2. (St. Fid-, Lat. 
video, G. wissen, Eng. wit), inf. 
lSetv. Used as aor. of dpdw, to 
see, perf. olda g.v. eld0, eldws, 
eldéval, sce olda. 

elxd{w, v.a. (elxds), to liken, con- 
jecture. 

elxds, dros, 76, (neut. partic., /vom 
€orxa), that which is likely, reason- 
able, natural. 

elkoot, adj, (Felxoor, Lat, vigissti), 
twenty. : 

elxérws, adv., naturally. 
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elul, uv. subst. (St. és-, Lat. (e)sum, 
Eng. #5), imp. iv, hoa, to be, 
exist ; artic, Gv, bvros. Phrases: 
T@ byri, in reality. 7rd dyra, the 
actual state of things. &orw of 
(there are those who, Lat. sunt 
gui),some. €orww &re or 00’ dre, 
sometimes. &o71, it is possible. 

dp, v. (St. l-, Lat. tre), tmp. few, 
to go, march. The presentiis used 
in a future sense. 

@arep, conj. (strengthened form -of 
el), if at least, .if so be that. 

elwov, v., aor. 2 (St. Fer:, Lat. 
voc-o), used as aorist for A\éyw:or 
gnul, to say; with infin., to 
command, 

elpfivy, 4, peace. : 

als, prep., with ascus., to, into, 
against, for, of destination, with 
a view to, with regard to. 
Phrases: es vixra, towards night- 
fall. eés x:Alovs, about a thousand. 
els SUvayuv, to the best of one’s 
power. 

els, pla, ty, aij., one. 

do-dyo, v.2., to bring in, introduce. 

clo Padiay, 4.a,, to ‘throw ‘in:; ads. 
(sc. orpatidy), to invade, enter ; 
of rivers, to empty itself, to run 
into. 

elo-BoAf, 4, a pass, entrance, an 
invasion. 

dor-epu, uv. (eluc), to enter; of 
thoughts, to come into one’s mind. 

elo-ehatve, v.a., to march, ride into. 

elo-épxopat, v. dep., to come in, 
enter. 

yp a aa of otéa, g.v. 

, v.#., to Jump into. 
elo-wltrra, v.2., to break into, rush 
into. ; 
dow, adv., within. It is used with 

the gen. like a preposition, Syntax, 


25. 

elra, adv,, then, next, thereupon. 

éx, before a: vowel é& ; prep. with 
gen., out of, from, from among. 
Phrases: ¢& dpiorepas, on the left. 
éx rovrov, after this, upon this. 
é& dmrpocdoxjrov, unexpectedly. 
é€ trou, equally, fairly. Jn com- 
position, away, out, outright. 


tkacrros, n, ov, ad7., each. 

é , adv., on each occasion. 

ixarépwOev, adv., from each side. 

dxatépwo, adv., to each side, each 
way, of two. 

dxarév, indecl. adj., a hundred. 
(Zecatomd.) 

éx-BéAAw, v.2., to throw out, empty 
out, discharge, eject. 

&x-Sépw, via. (G. zchren, E. tear), 
aor, é&éde.pa, to Hay, strip off the 
skin. 

dco, adv., there, yonder. 

éxelvos, n, ov, demonstrative adjec- 
trve, that, yonder ; used also as a 
pronoun, he, she, ‘it. éw’ éxetva, 
beyond, onthe other side (c. gen.). 

éx-kadtrre, zv.a., to unveil, un- 
cover, cp. i. 2. 16, note. 

dxxAnola, f (éxxadéw), an assembly 
of citizens, used also for the 
assembly of citizen soldiers. See 
i, 3.2, note. (ecclesiasttc.) 

éx-KAMlvo, v.2., to turn aside ; of an 
army, to waver, take to flight. 
(de-cline. ) 


dx-Kopl{o, v.a., to bring out, get 


out. 

éx-kéare, v.a., to cut down, fell. 

éx-Kupalyw, v.a., to wave out of 
the straight line, surge forward ; 
applied to an army charging, to 

et out of line. 

dx-Adya, v.a., to pick out. 
tic.) . 

éx-Aeltrw, v.a., to leave, abandon, 
olxlas ; tntr., to melt, disappear. 
(eclipse. ) 

éx-rive, v.a., to drink off, quaff, 
drain. 

x-alirre, v.n., used asa passive of 
éxBa\Aw, to be driven out, ban- 
ished ; also of éxxéxrw, of trees, to 
be felled. 

éx-arhéw, v.#., to sail out of harbour, 
to sail away. 

&-rAArre, v.a., to strike, especially 
to strike with fear, panic, to drive 
out of one’s senses. 

éxrodév, adv., out of the way. 

ix-dépw, v.a., to carry out, bring 
forward, relate. 


éx-debya, v.a., to escape, get away. 
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éxdv, ofa, dv, aaj., willing ; with 
a verb it may be best translated, 
willingly, gladly. 

Qdrrov, ov, adj. (comp. of éraxds 
==ptxpds), smaller, less. 

Yatva, v.a. (St. dda-, fut. Ed, of 
é\jAana, aor, Hraca, aor, pass. 
HAGOnv), to drive, drive out, 
banish ; ads, (sc. Yrrov or Eppa), 
to ride, drive. (eastic.) 

Hades, ov, belonging to deer. 
Ta éhdgeta, sc. xpéa, venison. 

&éyxw, v.a., to convict, examine, 


a to proof. 

({w, v.a., to cry édeded, the 
war-cry with which the charge 
began, to hurrah. 

DXecvepla, 4, freedom. 

DNOeiv, aor. 2, infin. of érebOw, used 

wy EpXouat, 7.v. 

“EAAnMKas, adv., in Greek. 

&rls, (Sos, 4, hope, expectation. 

ép-avrod, fs, reflexive pronoun of 
the first person, of myself. 

ép-Balve, v.2., step in, to embark, 
go on board a ship ; ads. or with 
els and accus. 
- , v.a., to throw to, put 
before (xAéy), inflict (aAryds) ; 
abs, (sc. orparév), to invade, wth 
els and accus, 

énds, 4, év, aa7., my, mine. 

ép-selpws, adv., with experience. 
é. &xew, to be personally ac- 
quainted with. a gal 

ép-alardnpe, v.a., to fill, satisfy. 
ép-wltrro, v.7., to fall upon, c. dat. ; 
to fall in with, els, c. aecus. 

tp-trAews, wv, aa7., full ;. Synt.,§ 26 a. 

ép-mordw, v.a., to create in. Odpoos 
éurocety revl, to inspire a man with 
courage. éumoeiy ws, to create a 
conviction that. 

éprrdpiov, té, a mart, commercial 
sea-port. (¢mporium.) 

tu-mrpooev, adv., in front; of &pu- 
mpoodey, the van; of time, before. 

ep- vijs, 4s, adj. (palyw), open, 
visible. 

ev, prep. ,c. dat. (Lat. and Eng. 2), in, 
between, among, on, at, during. é» 
émAots, under arms. éy @ sc. xpévy, 
whilst. é& r@ éudavet, openly. 
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éy-dvrios, a, ov, adj., facing, oppo- 
site, contrary. 

tvSeaa, 4, want, poverty. 

évSéxaros, n, ov, 2@7., eleventh. 

¥y-SyA0os, y, ov, 2a7., plain, evident ; 
used like Sidos, with participles, 
evidently, 

évy-8to, v.a., to put on; mid., to 
put on one’s-self; ff act., to be 
clothed in. 

éveSpetdo, v.a. (évédpa), to lay an 
ambush, lie in wait for. 

Yy-eupt, v.2., to be in, abs. or with 
év and dat. 

tvexa, Evexev, prep. with gen. (gener- 
ally following its case), on account 
of, for the sake of. 

tvOa, adv., there, where; with verbs 
of motion, thither, whither; of 
time, thereupon. 

tvOade, adv., here, hither, there. 

tvOev, adv., whence, from which. 

év-Oupéopat, uv. dep., to notice, pon- 
der over. 

éviaurés, 6, a year. 

Evcot, at, a, adj. (Evi==Eveorwy, of), some. 
lore, adv., sometimes, 

evvda, adj. indeci., nine. 

éveviikovta, adj. indec/., ninety. 

éy-vodw, v.a., to think of, reflect 
upon, consider, perceive, 

éy-ouxéw, v.7., to dwell in. 

év-opda, v.a., toseein. rod évopd, 
I see many things involved in it. 

év-oxAdw, v. ,toannoy, disturb (c.daz.). 

évrat€a, adv., there, thereat, then, 
thereupon. 

évrelvo, v.a. to stretch out at, to 
inflict. wA7yds (Lat. plagam in- 
tendere), 

év-reafis, és, ad/., in full. 

tyrepa, ta, bowels. 

évreiOev, adv., thence, from that 
time, from that cause. 

éy-rlOnpe, v.a., to put into, inspire ; 
mid., to put on board ship. 

tvripos, ov, adj., held in honour; 
adv, évrl ws. 

tyros, adv., within; also used as 
preposition with the genitive. Syn- 
tax, § 25. 

éy-rvyxdvo, v., to light upon, fall 
in with (¢. dat.). 
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€, adj. indecl., six. 

-ayyAAw, v.a., to send out a 
report of. 

e€-dyw, v.a., to lead out. éeffxOn 
d&dxew, he was carried away, 


tempted, to pursue. 
-aiple, UA; 3 take out, set apart, 
remove; miut., to choose, select. 
&-airéw, v.a., to demand, request 
the delivery of something ; zd., 
to beg off. Lat. exoro. 
ur-x Crow, adj., six thousand. 
éo101, ad7., six hundred. 

-aTrarae, v.a., to utterly deceive, 
cheat. 

&-e\atva, v.a., to drive out ; zér., 
to ride out, march out. 

&-Epxopar, wv. dep., to come out, go 
out, to battle. 

t-eort, v. impers., it is allowed, 
possible, with dative of person and 
infin.; étov, accus. abs., when it 
was in his power. 

, ews, 4, a review, muster of 

troops. 

dfjxovra, adj. indecl., sixty. 

&-ucvéopar, v. dep., to reach, with 
gen. (Syntax, § 23), or with els 
and accus. 

&-lornp, v.a., in aor. 2 etéorny, 
intr., to stand out of the way. 

&-omdLopar, v. mid., to arm one’s- 
self completely. 

€-or. , 4, a complete arming, 
so @ muster under arms, 

Ew, adv., outside, without, beyond, 
with gen. See Syntax, § 25. 

ér-a: pat, v. mtid., to promise. 

ér-ctvéw, v.a., to praise, commend. 

én-eyyeAda, v., to mock at, ridicule, 
spite, insult (c. daz.). 

éwel, conj., when, after that (Lat. 
postquam), since; Syntax, § 52. 

dpadav (dred) dy), con7., after that, 
as soon as, whenever, used only 
with the subjunctive. 

éradh, conj., since, when once, 
forasmuch as; Syntax, § 52. 

trr-eys, v., to be upon, over. yépupa 
éwjv, there was a bridge over 
it. 

éreltrep, con]., since, inasmuch as. 

t&reara, adv., further, then, next, 


secondly. 6 &rera xpdvos, the 
subsequent, ov the future, time. 
érfjxoos, ov, adj., within hearing. 
els éwyxoov, to hearing distance. 
df, conj. (éwel dy), whenever (with 
subjunctive). 
él, prep., upon. 

With gen., upon, on the borders 
of ; with verbs of motion, towards, 
in the direction of; of time, at, 
in the time of ; with numerals, in 
military tactics, so many deep, 
éxi rerrdpwy, in fours, four deep ; 
émt xépws,fin column (really in the 
direction of the wing). 

With dat., upon, close to, im- 
mediately after, over, of command, 
or depending upon, in the power 
of; with a view to, on condition 
of. éri rovros, on the top of 
this, in consequence of this. 

With accus., upon, towards, 
over, of distance, to or for, of aim. 

In composition, upon, towards, 


inst, over. 
brs poudebar, v., to plot against 
impos, 4,2 pl 
vAf, 4, a plot, intrigue. 
dar-Selxvupt, v.a., to show off. 1d 
orpdrevpa, to parade; mid., to 
display, show off one’s qualifies. 
éri-SioKw, v.a., to pursue after. 
émBupéw, v., to set one’s heart upon 
a thing, desire, covet (with gen. 
or infin., or accus. and infin.). 
érOvpla, 4, desire, longing. 
émru-xdparre, v., towheel (ofanarmy). 
ém-xlvbuvos, ov, adj., dangerous 
(c. dat.). 
sak es v.a., to conceal; mid., 
me eep secret. 


(epilogue. ) 

drre-Acliren, a to run out, fail, of 
supplies (sometimes with accus. 
of person); v.a., to leave behind ; 
mid., to let one’s-self be left 
behind. 

4, care, attention. rivéds, 

or or ¢o a thing. 

émupedopar, v. dep., to care for, 
take care of. 

étru-vodw, v., to devise. 
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érvopkéw, v., to perjure one’s-self, 
swear falsely. Geovs, by the gods. 

éwvopkla, 4, perjury. — 

éwlopxos, ov, adj., perjured. 

éru-rlarre, v.4., to fall upon (with 
dat.). 

dr{-trovos, ov, ad7., toilsome, labori- 
ous. 

éwlp-puros, ov, adj., watered. 

ém-ourl{opar, v. dep., to procure 
provisions, forage. 

érioiriopés, 6, foraging, provisions. 

ém-oxoréo, v.a., to overlook, in- 
spect. (epzscopal.) 

érlorapat, v., 2ep., to know ; with 
infin., to know how. 

driotacis, ews, 4, a halt. 

émorarie, v., to be érurdrns, or 
commander-in-chief. 

éruorhpev, ov, aaj, skilled in 
(with gen.). 

émurroAh, 4, commission, letter. 
(epzstle.) 

émorpare(a, 1, a march against 
some gne, (c. gen.) an attack. 

éri-orparetvo, v., to march against, 
make war upon (with dat.). 

ém-ooparro, v.a., to slay on the 
top of another. 

ém-ratrw, v., to order, dictate to, 
commission. 

émurfdaos, ov, 2a7., fit, proper, de- 
serving. 6 éwirjdeos, a friend, 
ra émirhdea, provisions, 

dmu-rlOnpr, v.a., to lay upon (with 
dat.); mid., to set upon, attack. 
(cpithet.) 

ému-rpérw, v.a., to put in a man’s 
hands, give over, leave to a man’s 
discretion, (Accus. of thing, 
dat. of person. ) 

ém- évo, v., tolightupon (c. daz.). 

Ie batpouae v. mid., to appear ; 
aor, 2 éwepdvnv. (cpiphany.) 

émt-pépopat, v., mzéd., to rush upon. 

dorl-xapts, +, adj., agreeable.- 7d 
éxlxapt, charm of manner. 

émyeapéw, v.a., to undertake, 
attempt. 

éri-xwpéw, v.7., to advance. 

tropas, uv. dep. (St. oer-, L. sequor, 
aor, eombunv, imp. elrduny), to 
follow, pursue. 
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tra, adj. indecl. (Lat. septem, G. 
steben, Ei. seven), seven. 

érraxalSexa, adj. indecl., seventeen. 

dpydtopar, v. dep., imp. elpyatiuny, 
to work. ol épyagéuevo, labourers 
(esp. of field-labour). 

pyov, 76, (St. Fepy-, G. werk), work, 
deed, duty. It is opposed to 
Nbyos as doing to talking, and, like 
our own word aciion, it is used of 
a military engagement. (en-ergy.) 

épnpla, 4, solitude. (Aernzit.) 

Ypnpos, ov, aaj., deserted, solitary, 
unprotected ; with gen., without. 

épltw, v.a. (St. épid-, cp. Epes, strife), 
to strive, vie. 

éppnveds, éws, 6, an interpreter. 

tpopas, v. dep., to ask (a question). 


bpwpévos, adv., spiritedly, vigor- 
ously. 

toupa, aros, Td, defence, barrier. 

ipupvés, 4, dév, aaj, naturally 
fortified, strong. 

Epxopar, v. dep. (some tenses sup- 
lied by stem édv@-, viz., : 
éXevcopar, pf. éd#dvOa, aor. 
HrNOov, for #rvbov), to come, or 


0. 

ipa, verb used as future of np, 
Aéyw, I will say; Af elpynxa. 

Ypws, wtos, 6, love, dlesire. (evotic.) 

, v.a., to ask, question. 

%o0” Sre; see elu. 

ir Olo, va. (St. 25-, fut, ESouar, Lat. 
edo, G. essen), to eat. The aor. 
is supplied by St. pay-, Eparyor. 

tore, comj., until. 

tryaros, n, ov, adj., last, furthest, 

toxéres, ado., in the last d 

Tos, adv., in the last degree. 

trwSev, adv., from within. 

trepos, a, ov, adj., one of two, 
generally = Lat. alter, the other, 
sometimes, another. flur., a 
second set of. 

tru, adv., still, further. 

érotpos, n, ov, aaj., ready, at one’s 
disposal. 

tros, eos, 76, (Feros, cp. Lat. vetus), 
a@ year. 

eb, adv., well, prosperously. 

edSaiovla, #, good fortune, pro- 
sperity. 
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eSainevite, v.2., to deem or call 
happy, congratulate (cp. Fr. 


Pe sige adj., lucky, fortunate, 
prosperous, rich. : 
etaSfs, és, aay., good-looking, 

handsome. 


eeAmus, 4, gen. wdos, hopeful, con- 
fident. 
edepyeria, 4, a kindness, a good 


action. is 
etcpyérys, ov, 6, a benefactor. 
ebfea, 4, simplicity, folly. 
ebhOus, es, aaj. ($00s, whence our 
ethics), simple, and hence foolish, 
(cp. our 
os, adv 


upon. 
etmpaxros, oy, adj., easy to ac- 
complish. 
eipypa, aros, 76, a windfall, god- 
' send, (as we say, a ‘great find’). 
ciploxw, v.a. (St. evp-, fut. edphow, 
pf. epnxa, aor. edpoy), to find ; 
mid,, to earn, win. 
eSpos, eos, +6, breadth. 
eSraxtos, ov, aaj., in good order, 
orderly, well-disciplined. 
ebrafla, 4, good order, good dis- 
cipline. Ss ial 
€ ov, aaj., brave, bo 
loa ; tS tee lucky, fortunate. 
etx, f, a prayer, wish, vow. 
Opa, v. dep., to vow, pray, 
esire. 
ebd8ns, €s, adj. (8g), fragrant, 
sweet. 
ebdvupos, ov, adj., left. 1d eddvupoy 
xépas, the left wing. The word 
is an instance of what is called 
euphemism, The left hand was 
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the side for all evil omens, and 
hence the bad meaning attaching 
to the Lat. dacuus and sinister, 
the latter of which we also have 
adopted. To avoid using this 
word of ill-omen, the left was 
called ‘that of the lucky name,’ 
jast as ee vibrate 
Ruyévides, ‘ the kindly esses.” 
EpeSpos, 6, the odd man in a 
wrestling match. If the number 
of combatants was uneven, the 
odd man that was left remained 
till the end of the contest, and 
then, himself fresh, contested the 
victory with the final victor of the 
pairs. £.g., if there were seven 
combatants, there would be three 
irs and an &gedpos. After the 
rst ties there will be three 
victors. Two of these contend, 
and the victor contends with the 
third, and whichever of these 
proves superior wrestles with the 
ae p e word may be trans- 

ed, a dangerous opponent. 
9. dep., to follow after, 


pursue. 
- v.a., to set over, to make 
to halt, to pull up (a horse) ; 
mid, and pf. and aor. 2 act., to 
be set over or upon, to halt. 
-oS0s, 4], approach, advance. 

s, of, a committee of five 
officers, who practically were 
supreme in the government of 

bxGpd, 4, enmity, host 

» h, enmity, hostility, 

&Spés, a, dv, adj., hostile, hateful. 

éxupds, 4, dv, adj. (fw), strong. 

to, v.a. (St. cex-, tmp. etxov, 
Sut. Ew and oxjow, pf. eoxnxa, 
aor, Erxov), to hold, have, contain, 
have in one’s power, hold back, 
restrain. J/#trans., to be in a 
certain sfate, which is indicated 
by an adverb, e.g. Kadds lxew, 
to be going on well, é¢umelpws 
Exew, to be well-informed about ; 
mid., to cling on to; so éxépevos, 
c. gen. next to. 
nrés, h, 6v, adj., cooked, sodden. 
@, v.a., to cook, seethe. 
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tws, 4, cen. éw, dawn, morning. 
tws, conj., whilst, until. See Sy. 
§ 526. 


Z. 

Yde, v.2., imp. Efnr, to live. 

Tevyvupr, v.a. (St. {vy-, Lat. jugum, 
G. joch, E. yoke), to yoke, fasten 
together. ¢ yépupay, to throw a 
bridge across. 

t , h, 6v, enviable. 

Lnréw, v.a., to seek, ask for. 

{ovn, h, a girdle. Szei. 4. 9, note. 
(Torrid Zone.) 


H. 

4, conj., or, or else. After com- 
paratives, than. 

4, adv., certainly, truly. 4 uh, 
surely, esp. with the infin. after 
verbs of swearing or promising. 

pov, dvos, 6, a guide, leader. 
Cee lead, guid 
» VU. aep., to lead, guide, to 

i aa lead, to think, deem. 
ol ipyobuern, the vanguard. 

Sev ; see olda. 

Séws, adv.; comp. Hdwv, sup. 
Hdivora, pleasantly, gladly. 

45n, adv., already, at once; with 
comparattves, even. 

Sopar, v. dep. (a6-, see Hdvs), to 
ihr a ean ‘ 

» %, pleasure, delight. 

tes, Pg 4, (R. 46-, for oFad-, L. 
suadeo, suavis, for suad-vis), sweet 
to the taste, agreeable, pleasant. 

fixiora, adv., in the least degree, 
and so, like the Lat. minime, not 

_at all, by no means. 

fixw, v.a., to arrive, be come. Zhe 
impf. hxov ts used almost as an 
aortst, 1 came, aurixa fiw, I will 
be back presently. 

ANexrpov, 76, electrum—a mixture 
of four-fifths gold and one-fifth 
silver. 

4A(Baros, ov, adj., steep. 

HABLos, ov, adj., foolish, stupid, 


silly. 
hAucla, 4, age, esp. the age of first 
manhood, prime of life. 
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fAcxvarys, ov, 6, one of the same 
age, contemporary. 

#Avos, 6, the sun. (Ae/i0-type. ) 

hpednpévas, adv. of huchnuevos, Pfs 
part. pass. of dpedéw, carelessly, 
neglectedly. 

fulpa, 4, a day. (eph-emeral.) 

@, Ov, adj., our. 

p(-Bowros, ov, a2/., half-eaten. 

fpr-Sapexdy, 76, a half daric. See 
dapecxéds. 

fps-befe, és, adj., with the half 
wanting. 

fiprorvs, eva, v, adj., half; Syntax, 


5 ¢. 
ule iene 7, a half-obol (about 


verxopny ; sce dvéxu. 
v, = dy, 7.v. 
fvixa, conj., when. 
fvloxos, 6 (via, reins), a charioteer, 
driver. 
dvrep, conj., a strengthened form 
of Fy. 
trep, dat. fem. of Brmep, as. 
Hovxh, adv., quietly. 
ovX q, rest, quiet. oux 
dyew, to be at peace. 
irrdopar, or joodoua, v. dep., to 
be weaker, to be worsted, beaten, 
to be inferior to, ¢. gen. 
Ls hid or jocov, comparative adv., 
ess, 


8. 


OdAarra, or Iddacca, 4, the sea. 

Odvaros, 6, (St. Oar-, see Ovhoxw), 
death. él @avdry, as condemn- 
ing him to death. 

Savaréw, v.c., to put to death, 
condemn to death. 

Oappadréos, azv., boldly, confidently. 

Oappéw, v.., to be bold, confident, 
of good heart. 

0 , v.@, to encourage, cheer. 

Carrov, adv., comp. of raxéws, more 
quickly, sooner. 

Oaupato, v.x., to wonder, be sur- 
prised; v.a., to wonder at, admire. 
6. rl twos, to wonder at a thing 
in a man. 

Savpdoros, a, ov, adj., wonderful, 
admirable. 
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Oavpacrdés, 4, dv, adj., strange, 
wonderful. 

Oedopar, v. dep., to gaze upon, to 
witness with one’s own eyes. 
(theatre. ) 

Gctos, a, ov, ady., divine, divinely 
ordered, providential. 

GA, v. (cp. €6é\w), to be willing, 
wish, consent. 

eds, 8 and %, a god or goddess. 
ody rots Oeots, God helping me. 
ra Tay Oedy, sacrifices, religious 
ceremonies. (¢heo-logy.) 

Ocpamrebw, v.a., ff. to be servant 
to, so to pay court to, tend, 
foster. (therapeutics.) 

Oepdarwv, ovros, 4, a free-born ser- 
vant, attendant—like the squire to 
a knight i in the middle ages. 

Oke, v.22. (St. Ov-, fist. Oebcopa), to 
run, to run in a race. 

Gewpéw, v.a. (Gewpés, the representa- 
tive of a city, at a festival), to 
look at, view, inspect. (¢heory.) 

ie v.a. (Ofpa, O4p), to hunt, 
chase. 

Pnpeie, v.a., to hunt, to lay a trap 


onpiay, v6, (dim. of Ohp), a beast of 
chase, a wild beast, game. 

Ovfioxw, v.72. (St. Bav-, Ova-, fut. 
Gavoidpua, pf. réOvnxa, aor. Ebavov), 
to die, be slain, ov put to death. 

OdpuBos, 6, (cp. Lat. surba), dis- 
order, tumult, uproar. 

pévos, 6, a seat, a royal seat, 
throne. 

Ovyarhp, h, (G. fochter), a daughter. 
pdopan, v. mid,, to be angry with, 


¢. dat, 
Obpa, hi) a door, esp. the door of the 
king’s palace, so the court or 


the headquarters of the king or his 
chief officers; cp. the ‘Supreme 
Porte’ for the Court of the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, and the Biblical 
expression, ‘sitting in the gate.’ 
éwi rais @vpats avrod, at his very 
doors. 

Ob, v.a., to offer in sacrifice; wth 
dat., of the god, and accus., of 
the offering; mzd., Qtoua, to 
have a sacrifice made; 3 esp. to 


sacrifice, in order to take the 
auspices, so to take the auspices ; 
with the infin., ii. 2. 3, lévas, 
about going. 

Oa@pak, axos, 6, a breastplate, or 
coat of armour. It covered the 
upper half of the body, back and 
front, to the waist. 

Sopaxlfopat, v., mid., to put on a 
breastplate. reBwpaxtauévor, wear- 
ing coats of mail. 


I. 
ldopat, v. dep., to heal. 


dress a wound. 
larpdés, 6, a physician, surgeon. 
Wety ; see eldov. 
YStos, a, ov, aaj., one’s own, private, 
(sdtom.) 


Tpatua, to 


, @ layman, private 
person. The word, like our /ay- 
man, is negative ; in the army it 
implies a private, as opposed to 
an officer ; in the state, a private 
citizen, as opposed to a@ magis- 
trate. (diot. 

iSpdo, v.7., to sweat. 

tepds, 4, bv, adj., sacred, dedicated 
to the gods, So ra lepd, the 
sacrificial victims, the offerings. 

Uns, v.a., to set in motion, to start, 
send off, to let fly at, (ry dzlyn, 
with his hatchet); mid., to hasten, 
press forward. 

ixavés, 4, dv, aaj. (St. kk-, as in 
levéouat, “it. reaching its aim), 
sufficient, complete, competent, 
fit, capable. 

An, ‘th a squadron of horse, gener- 
ally 64 in number, arranged four 
deep. 

ar is ., in order that; 


verte: 4), riding 

irtreds, dws, 6, a eons horse- 
soldier ; 3 i” hs cayalry. 

larmucés, 4), , adj. -» Of horse or 
cavalry. Peale dbvajus, a cavalry 
force. 

irmd-Spopos, 6, a circus, or course 
for horse-racing. (Aippodrome.) 
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Yrros, 6 (L. eguus), a horse; in 
plur.; cavalry, as we say, ‘the 
horse.’ 

toros, n, ov, ad7., equal, fair, even, 
level. éy tow, evenly, without 
breaking line. 

tornpt, v.a. (St. ora-, with redupl., 
for slorns, cp. Lat. sto and ststo, 
fut. orhow, oy. Eornxa, plup. 
elorjxew, aor. 1 Earnoa, aor. 2 
Ecrnv). In the pres., fut., and 
I aor. active, to set up, bring 
to a stand, make to halt ; 3 tn perf. 
and aor. 2 acttve, and in mid., 
to stand, halt, keep one’s ground, 
be placed. (statical. ) 

torlov, o (dim. of lor6s), a sail. 

loxupds, & , 6v, adaj., strong. 

lo-xupéas, adv, .» very, exceedingly, 
violently. 

loxits, bos, 4, strength, force. 

tows, adv., fairly, perhaps, may be, 
I dare say 

tx 6s, dos, 3, a fish. (schthy-ology). 

txvlov, 7d, diminutive of 

t res eos, 76, a track, footstep. 

Udvros, partic. of elu, to 
bo: 


K. 
xa0-dfopar, v. dep. (St. [o]ed-, Lat. 


sedeo, G. sttzen), to sit down, to 
sit still, to encamp. 

xad- e650, u.n., to go to sleep. 

xad- -nBvTadte, v.a. (}5vs, wdGos), 
to spend on one’s own enjoyment, 
squander. 

xa§-fKo, v.2., to come down, reach 
down. Impersonally, c. dat., it 
becomes a man, is his duty. 

KG0-npar, v. dep. (fac), to sit, halt, 
be encam 

xaQ-(Lw, v.4., to seat, make to sit. 

xa0-(ornpt, v.a., to set, settle, 
appoint, establish ; md. and of. 
and aor. 2 att, to take one’s 
stand, be established, settled. 
KaraoTncopévwy és Td Séov, would 
set themselves right. 

Ka0-opdw, v.a., to catch sight of. 

cal, ik eg and, also, too, even. 
kal... wal, or te... xal, both 
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- .. and; not only. 
kal... ye, yes.. . and. 
xal-wep, : a stronger form of cal, used 
with participles to show that they 
are to be taken in a concessive 
sense. xalmep eldéres, even know- 
ing, #.¢. although they knew. 
Katpds, 6, time, the right time, 
opportunity, occasion. 
, U.a., fut. xavow, aor, 1 Exna, 
to burn. (caustic.) 
Kaxé-vous, ovy, adj., evil-minded, 
malicious. 
xaxés, 4, é6v, adj., comp. xaxluy, 
sup. xaxictos, bad, wicked, mis- 
chievous, cowardly. 
Kaxotpyos, 6, an evil-doer. 
xaxds, adv., ill, wickedly. 
woety, : do mischief to. 
6, (Lat. calamus, culmus, 
G. halm, Prov. Eng. haulm), a 
stalk, reed. 
waddle, v.a., fut. xaréow, pf. xéexnKa, 
aor. pass. éxhfOny, to call, name, 
ee nh of 
UrTos, Sup. 0 va 8, 7.U. 
KGAXos, cos, Td 7 
xaddome 8 aes 
ser fy év, ‘adj. (G. hetl), beauti- 
fair, handsome, favourable, 
proptions (¢.g. Td ‘lepd), noble, 
onourable. 
ady., well, pros usly, 
nobly, honourably. eae 
Kav = xal édy, or xal ay. 
kdv6vus, vos, 6, a caftan ; i. 5. 8, note. 
KarwnAetov, v6 (L. panei a shop, 
trading booth. 
kam(On, h, a Persian dry measure, 
Beans ar od pints. 
smoke. 
rénpon 5 (Lat. afer, G. eber), a 


copia h, (Lat. cord-, G. hers), the 


Kdpwos, 6, (Lat. carp-o, G. herbst, 
Eng. harvest), fruit of the ground, 
or of trees. 


kdpon, i (xdpdw, to dry), hay, 
straw. 


Katd, prep., down. 
With gen., down from, down, 
over against, below. 


. but; 


KAKGS 
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With acc., over, along, down, 
Over against; offen in or at, as 
kara péoov, in the centre, xara 
Tras @Ovpas, at the doors; witha 
view to, for, xa@’ adprayhy, on a 
foray ; according to (Lat. secun- 
dum), xaraxpdaros; alsoof manner, 
xara xépas, column-wise ; and dis- 
tributively, xar’ tras, in squad- 
rons, xar’ €6vn, by tribes. 

xara-Balvw, v.2., to descend, dis- 
mount. 

KaT- NyAre, v.a., to denounce. 

Kara-y » UM, C gen., to mock, 
rejoice over. 

Kat-Gyw, v.a., to bring down, esp. 
to bring to land, and so to bring 
home, restore from exile; i. 1. 7, 
note. 

xata-SaTravdo, v.a., to use up, ex- 
haust. 

xara-S00, v.a., to sink. 

xaTa-Oedopat, v. dep., to look down 
upon, watch from above. 

kara-Kxalvw, v.a., to slay. 
xata-Kalw, v.a., to burn down, 
burn to ashes, 

kata-xnptrre, v.a., to order by 
herald. 

weet U.a., to cut down, 

ill, 

xata-xrelyw, v.a., to slay, kill. 

kara-apBdave, v.a, to seize, occu- 
py, catch, detect, overtake. (cafa- 
lepsy.) 

kara-Aéyo, v.a., to count, enume- 
rate. (catalogue.) 

Kara-Aelo, v.a., to leave behind. 

xata-Aebw, v.a., to stone to death. 

kat-adAdtrw, v.a., to reconcile. 

xara-Ato, v.a., to loose; then to 
loose the horses, amd so to halt; 
to put an end to. 

kara-pavOdve, v.c., to understand 
thoroughly, see into. 

Kata-volw, v.a., to notice, observe, 
remark. 

xat-avtimépas, adv., exactly oppo- 
site, with gen. Synt. § 25. 

xata-tréprew, v.a., to send down— 
to the sea, or from the capital. 

KaTa-trerpdw, v.a,, to stone to 
death, 


Kata-1ndao, v.2., to leap down. 

KaTa-TpaTTo, v.a., to achieve, 
effect, complete. 

kara-oxérropat, uv. dcp., to visit, 
inspect. 

KaTa-oKevatw, v.a., to work well, 
develop the resources of (xwpay). 
(Fr. exploiter.) 

KaTa-oKnvew, v.72., to encamp, to 
take up one’s quarters. 

KaTa-onwde, v.2., to drag down. 

kara-oTpépowat, v. mid., to sub- 
due. (catastrophe.) 

Kara-re(vw, v.a., to strain every 

_ nerve, to persist. 

Kara-réuve, v.a., to cut along. 

kara-rlOnpt, v.a., to lay down; 
mid,, to deposit in a friend’s 
keeping, so to secure for one’s- 
self. 

xatra-havhs, és, adj., visible, in 
sight. 

kata-detyw, v.a., to flee, escape, 
(to a refuge). 

Kat-epydfopat, v. dep., to accom- 
plish, achieve. 

xat-€xo, v.a., to hold down, re- 
strain. 

Katpa, aros, 76, heat. 

xéyxpos, 6, millet, a kind of grain 
(Holcus sorghum). 

ketpat, v. dep., (L. guies, Goth. 
jn A eae, asa fers: pass. 
of rl@ns, to be laid, to lie. 

Ke\cbo, v.a., to order, command. 

xevés, 4, év, aaj., empty, without, 
vain, groundless, (cevo-taph.) 

Kephvvupt, v.a., fut. Kkepdow, dor. 
éxépaga, to mix. 

xépas, ws, 76, the horn of an animal ; 
then, like our ‘ bugle-horn,’ a horn 
(musical instrument), From the 
comparison of an army drawn u 
for battle toa fighting bull, she 
wing of an army. Similarly the 
centre is called uérwroy, the fore- 
head. When the ¢drayé, or 
battle-line, was turned into a 
marching line, the men faced 
about, so that one wing led, and 
thus xard xépas lévac (to march 
down the wing) is to march in 
column, So éml xépws. 
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pévrow, assuredly, however. 
pévo, v.2., to remain, wait, stay; 
v.a., to await, expect. 
pépos, cos, Td, a part, share. 
peonpBpla, 4 (==peonuepia), mid- 
' day, the south. 
péoos, n, ov, adj. (Lat. medius), 
middle, between, in the midst ; 
Syntax, § 5 ¢. 1d péoov, the 
centre of the ¢dAayé. 
weords, f, év, adj., full. 
pera, prep. (G. mit, E. mid), in 
the midst of. 
With gen., with, together with, 
accompanying. ; 
With accus., next to, following, 
after. 
In composition, after, or tt de- 
motes change, 
pera-pidrer, uv. impers., c. dat. it 
repents one. éyol, I am sorry, 


regret. 

perats, adv, and prep. with gen., 
between. 

pera-repmrdés, dv, adj., sent for, 
summoned. 

pera-répropar, v. mid., to send 
for, send to fetch, ¢. accus. 

peréwpos, ov, adj., raised aloft; 2 
i. 5. 8, clear. (meteoric.) 

perplws, adv., fairly, moderately. 

pexpt, or péxpis before a vowel, adv. 
and prep. with gen., up to, as far 
as, until; com7., until. 

ph, not, a negative particle used in 
prohibitions, etc; see Syntax, §§ 
62, 65. 

p-7-8€, conj., and not, not even, 

pnd-els, pydepla, pdtv, adj., not 
one, none. 

. pndé-aore, adv., never. 

pyk-ért, adv., no longer, no fur- 
ther. 

pAKos, eos, +d, (uaxpés), length. 

phy, verily, truly, esp. in assevera- 
tions, # hy. 

phy, pynvds, 6, (Lat. mensis), a month. 

Baviw, v.a., to give information 
Oo 


pt-arore, adv., never. 

pire, coz7., nor, and not. pyre... 
pyre, neither . . . nor. 

PATH, pyTpds, pyTépa, 4, a mother. 
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pyxavdopar, v. dep. (unxan}, L. 
machina), to contrive, manage. 
(mechanical. ) 

puxpés, 4, dv, aaj., little, small. 
(m#zcro-scope. ) 

papvhoKopar, 7. mid., Df. wéuynuat, 
with present meaning, to remem- 
ber, bring to mind, keep in mind, 
mention, ads. or with gen. (mne- 
montics.) 

picGo-Socta, 4, hiring, the payment 

tern, & 

» ; , 0, paymaster. . 

pacOds, 6, (G. miethe, E. meed), re- 
ward, pay, hire, price. 

proGo-pdpos, 5, a mercenary, hired 
soldier. 

partde, v.a., to hire out; mzd., to 
take on hire; fass., to hire one’s- 
self out, take service as a mer- 
cenary. 

pve, 4, a mina, the 60th part of a 
talent, and = 100 drachmae, a 
little under £4 sterling. 

pvnoikaxée, v.2., to bear a grudge 
for ill-conduct. ov py., to give an 
amnesty. 

pdvos, n, ov, adj. (uévw), alone, 


single. (mono-logue.) 
Puptis, dSos, 4, a myriad, a body 
of 10,000. 
pip, adj., ten thousand. 
N. 
vat-apyxos, 6 (vais, doxw), an admiral. 
vats, véws, 4, a ship. 
vavol-qropos, ov, aa7., navigable. 


vauricés, f, dv, aay, naval. 7d 
vaurixéy, the fleet. (azdzical.) 

veavloxos, 6, a young man, often 
with the notion of inexperience. 

vépw, v.a. (Goth. zima, G. nehmen), 
to distribute, allot (of lands) ; 
mid, ,to pasture, graze. (nomadic.) 

véos, a, ov, aaj. (veFos, Lat. novus), 
new, fresh, young. (#¢0-logy.) 

vexdw, v.a., to conquer; v.#., to 
prevail, be victorious. 

vty, 4, victory. 

v600s, n, ov, aaj., illegitimate. In 
Persia the sons of concubines 
were vé00; at Athens, the sons 
of an Athenian and a foreigner. 
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voplfw, v.a., to recognise as law, 
* apie to deem, reckon, 
think ; fass., to be customary. 

vopos, é, a law, custom, rule. 
(Deutero-zomy.) 

véos, vols, 6, thought, attention, 
mind, voiv rpocéxev, to give 
attention to, devote one’s-self. 
év v@ Exav, to have in mind, 
purpose. 

vov, adv., now. 6 viv xpévos, the 
present time. viv dh, just now. 
Also, in the present case, as 
things actually are. 

vb6E, vuxrés, ty he night. vuxrés, 
by night. 77s vuxrés, during the 
night. yécat vixres, midnight, 
the mid hours of night. 


=f 
fevixds, 4, dv, aaj., belonging to a 
&évos, or guest friend, mercenary. 
70 ferxdy, the body of mercenary 
troops. 
févos, 6, a stranger, guest friend, a 
hired soldier, mercenary. 
harman U.a., tO to Ory wither. 
év, adj,, dry, withered. 
(sere. ) 


aries v. dep., to collect wood. 
Awvos, 1, ov, adj. +» wooden, of 
wood, 

fubA-. . . see oudd-. 

EéXov, +6, wood, a beam of wood, 
firewood. Ini. 10. 12, a pole. 
Her. wy SEE OUU- . 

*). For this and all its com- 
pounds, see sty. 


oO. 


6, %, 16, the definite article, the. 
It was originally a demonstrative, 
and is still so used in 6 pév, 6 de. 
Soi. 1. 3, 6 5¢ wel@era:, and he 
believed it. When the two are 
used together, 6 wey... 6 de 
== the one . the other ..., 
in the plural some ... others. 
It is used in the neuter, with a 
genitive case, of that which be- 
longs to, or concerns, a person,— 
7a, Kdpov, the relations of Cyrus. 


For ue other uses, see Syntax, 
$$ 5 

Bokae, 6, an obol, an Athenian 
coin, the sixth part of a drachma, 
about 14d. 
Sofjxovra, zndec/. adj., eighty. 

ste 48, ré8e, demonstr. adj., this, 
this by me. de tuépa, the 
present day, to-day. As dis- 
tinguished from odros, it refers 
to what follows. 

686s, 4, a road, way, journey, 
march. (meth-od. 

8Gev, adv. (5s), whence, from which. 

S0cv-rep, adv., stronger form of 
86ev, from which very place. 

ola, v., er7., with present mean- 
ing, from St. Fid- (see eldov) ; 
plup. Jose ; imp. toOr ; inf. eldévat, 
pip. elds, to know, be aware of. 
Synt, 43 ¢ 

otnnbe, adv. (olkos), homewards. 

olxérns, 4, a domestic, slave. 

olxéw, va. and #., toinhabit, dwell. 

olx(a, 4, a house, dwelling. 

olxoSo , v.a., to build. 

olxot, adv. (old ‘locative from olxos, 
cp. domi), at home. 

olxdvopos, 6, a house-steward, 
manager. (economist.) 

olxos, 6 (Foixos, L. vicus, E, wick), 
house, home. 

are v.a., to pity. 

olvos, 6 (Fotvos, vinum), wine. 

olopar, contr. olwar, uv. dep., to 
think, believe. 

olos, a, ov, vel. adj., of which 
kind, of what kind,—correlative 
to rootros. When this is omitted, 
it may be translated by such... 
as, but it must be remembered 
that ofos itself means not such, 
but as; with the infin. (Synt., 
§ 49), suitable for. %-yap Spa ob*x 
jv ota, rd wedlov Apdew, for the 
season was not the proper one for 
irrigating the plain.  ofés re, 
Bal aa gp feasible, possible. 

, 6, an arrow. 

olee, fut. of pépw, 7.v. 

ofxopat, v. aep., to depart, go away. 
The present is used (like #xw) in 
a perfect sense,—to be gone. 
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éxvéo, v., to hesitate, shrink, fear, 
with inf, or wh. 

éxraxdovot, adj., eight hundred. 

éxré, indecl. adj., eight. 

BrAcOpos, & (S\Auu), destruction, 
ruin. 

éAlyos, 4, ov, adj., little, small, 
esp. in number; é the plural, few. 
(ol¢g-archy. ) 

dAKds, d5os, 4 (EAxw), a towing-ship, 
merchant-ship, ship of burden. 

SAos, n, ov, aa7., whole, the whole 

‘ oes 

» fh, dv, ad7., level, even. 
opadds, an evenly, z¢ in un- 
broken line. 

Spyups, v.a. (St. duo-, fut. dudow, 
pi. suwpoxa, aor. 1 dpoca, to 
swear, or, with accus., to swear by. 

Spowos, a, ov, aa7., like, similar. 
(Aomoeo-pathy. ) 

dpolws, adv., alike, equally. 

dpodoyéw, v.a. (dubs, Aéyw), to say 
the same thing, so to agree, 
assent, confess, acknowledge. 
(homologous. ) 

Lapin bil Sua adv., confessedly. 

dporpamefos, ov, aaj., a messmate, 
table-companion. 

Spws, conj., nevertheless, yet, still, 
notwithstanding. 

Svopua, aros, 7d, a name, reputation. 
(onomato-poeia. ) 

Svos, 6, (1) an ass. (2) the upper 
stone in a corn-mill, cp. dAérns. 
Sfos, eos, +6, sour wine, vinegar. 

, adv., by whatever way, 
wherever, as. 

SmioGev, adv., from behind, behind. 
émicGo-pvdakéw, v.a., to form the 
rear-guard, bring up the rear. 
éwAllw, v.a., toarm, equip; md. 
to don one’s armour. wrhiwpévos, 

in full armour, 

SiAvots, ews, 4, arming, means of 
arming, armour. 

émAlrns, 6, a hoplite, heavy-armed 
foot-soldier. See i. 2. 3, note. 

émAurikés, 1], ov, adj., belonging 
to, or consisting of, hoplites. 7d 
érdurixdv, the heavy-armed troops. 

omwAopayla, 4, the art of war, tac- 
tics of a heavy-armed force. 
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SwAov, 16, ven. in plur. rd Seda, 
arms, armour, the weapons of 
the heavy-armed soldier. See i. 
2. 3, note. (pan-ofly.) 

Sao, adv., whither, to what place. 

érotos, a, ov, adj., of what kind, 
used as a relative, and as depen- 
dent interrogative. 

émdéaos, n, ov, 2a7., how great. 

omére, conj., whenever, when. 

Strov, adv., where, wherever, when. 

érrés, 4, dv, adj., baked. 

Strws, adv., how, in what way. 
&o@’ Srws, there are ways in which, 
it is possible that ; conj. in order 
that ; Syntax, § 50. 

dpaw, v.a. (used in pres. imperf. 
éwowr, Pf. éwpaxa; fut., from 
St. dw-, Syouat, Df pass. upat, 
aor. 1 @POny, aor. 2, from St. lé-, 
see eldov), to see, perceive, look 
to. orvyvds dpay, gloomy to look 
at. 

épyy, 4, passion, anger. 

épyl{opar, v. dep., to be angry, get 


angry. 

épyuid, 4, a fathom, about six feet, 
the distance that a man can 
stretch (dpéyw), from finger-tip to 
finger-tip. 

SpO.0s, a, ov, adj., steep. 

6p0ds, 4, dv, straight, upright, erect. 

; ire ae oe (ortho-dox. ) 

, 6, the dawn, morning. 

3p 0s, adv., rightly, truly. 

Spxos, 6, an oath, pledge, league. 

dppdo, v.a., to start, set in motion ; 
u.n., to set out, start; mid., to 
rush, push forward. 

dppdo, v.2., to lie at anchor. 

éppy, 4, a start, rush, impulse. é» 
dpuy elvat, to be just starting. 

pos, eos, 76, a mountain, hill. 
épuKrés, 4, év, ad7., dug (from). 
éptitre, or dpiccw, v.a., to dig, dig 
out. 

&s, 4, 6, relative pron., who, which, 
what. Originally a demonstra- 
tive, in which sense it is some- 
times used, as in i. 8. 16. 

Scvos, a, ov, upright, conscientious. 

Sc0s, y, ov, adj., how great, how 
much, how many. As with ofos, 
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the correlative rogofros is often 
omitted, and 8cos may be trans- 
lated by—as great as, all that ; 
Scov xpévov, as long as; é¢’ Saor, 
as far as. The neuter is used as 
an adverb, as far as, and with 
numerals, about. 

Scoc-mep, yn, ov, a strengthened 
form of 80s, just as great as. 

Sorrep, firrep, Strep (str. form of 8s), 
the very one who, the one who. 

Saris, fitts, Sti, (1) indirect form 
of tls, in questions, who? (2) as 
a relative, whoever, who (with 
some notion of purpose, or cause, 
like the Lat. gui, with subj.) 

Stay, con7., when, whenever, a/ways 
with subjunctive, 

Sre, conj., when, as, at the time 
when; Syntax, § 52. 

Eri, conj. (strictly meut. of Saris), 
(1) that, introducing oblique state- 
ment (8 43). It is sometimes 
used as in i. 6. 8 asa mere mark 
of quotation to introduce words 
actually spoken; (2) 7” causal 
sentences (§ 51), because; (3) as 
an intensive with superlatives, 8rt 
dwapacxevéraroy, as unprepared 
as possible. 

ob, a negative particle, not (§ 62). 
It is necessary to notice carefully 
to what word in the sentence the 
negative is attached ; where it 
negatives the whole sentence it 
generally precedes theverb. With 
some words it not only denies, 
but asserts the opposite; as od 
gnu, I deny; ovx d&0, I (not 
only do not claim, but) refuse ; 
ovx édw, I forbid. With py it 
gives an absolute denial, some 
such words as 8éos éori, xlyduvds 
éore being implied. 

ot, ol, &, reflexive personal pronoun 
of the third person, himself, used 
especially of the speaker in oraz. 
obliq. 

ob, adv, (gen. of 8s), where. 

otSapy, adv. (dat. fem. of ovdaués), 
nowhere, in no wise. 

ovSapd0ev, azv., from no side, from 
nowhere. 


otSapo6, adu., nowhere. 

ob8t, covj., and not, but not, nor, 
not even. 

otSels, odSepla, ofSév, azj., not one, 
no, none. oddels, no one (Lat. 
nemo). ovdév, nothing. 

otS€é-rrore, adv., never. 

otx-ére, adv., no longer, never again. 

odxody and oxouy ; seei. 6. 7, note. 

obv, particle of inference,—then, 
therefore, accordingly. 

ot-qore, adv., never. 

ottrw, adv., not yet, not till now. 

ovratrore, adv., never yet. 

otre, conj., nor, andnot. ore... 
ore, neither . . . nor. 

otros, afryn, rotro, demonstrative 
pron., this, referring generally 
to what precedes, Strong form, 
ovrocl. 

otra, or ofrws, adu., thus, so, in 
this way. 

ddeQo, ob Pai 

, 6, profit, advantage, gain. 

6 pds, Pit an eye. 

éxerés, 6, a channel, water-course. 

By hos, 6, a crowd, and so, like Lat. 
turba, trouble, annoyance. 

éxupés, 4, dv, aa7., strong, fortified. 

éWé, adv., late, late in the day, in 
,the evening. 


IT. 
w&80s, €0s, Td, experience, mis- 
hap. 76 avrod rd6os, what had 
happened to him. (fathetic.) 
watavile, v.2., to sing the paean, 
or war-song. 
maetw, v.a., to train, educate. 
mats, mwatddés, 6, , a child, boy, 
servant. d-agogue. ) 
walw, v.a., Meets coun’: 
méAat, adv., foralong time. (Jalae- 
ontology. ) 
wéAwv, adv., back, backwards, back 
again. 
ax(s, (Sos, 4, a mistress, con- 
cubine (L. pellex). 
mwadréy, 16, (rdw), a Spear, jave- 


lin. 
wépwodvs, WédAAny, wodv, adj., very 
many, numerous. 
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mavotpyos, ov, aaj., capable of 
anything, rascally, villanous. 
WwavTamact, aav., entirely, wholly, 
altogether. ; 
twavraxf}, adv., everywhere, every 
way. 
mavraxot, adu., everywhere. 
twavredés, adv., completely. 
wéytTy, adv., on all sides, every- 
where. 
mwavrobamés, 1, év, adj. of every 
kind, various. 
tmavrotos, a, ov, adj., of all kinds, 
wévtTws, adv., in any case, utterly. 
mwavv, adv., entirely, thoroughly, 
very. od rdvu, not at all. 
weopar, v. dep., to obtain, win 
(poetical word). 
icy prep. (L. per, G. ver-), along- 
side. 
With gen., from the side of, 
from, and, rarely, by. 
With dat., by the side of, near, 
with, in the house of (Fr. chez). 
With accus., along, to the side 
of, near, beyond (avd so contrary 
to), during. 
In composition, to, along, be- 
yond, against. 
wapa-Balvw, v.a., to pass, trans- 
gress, violate. 
twap-ayyOAw, v.a., to transmit 
orders, to pass the word along 
the line, to give orders through 
another. 
twapa-ylyvopat, v. dep., to join a 
person, come to his side, come to 
his help, with dat. 
mapadeoos, & (a Persian word, 
paradeiza), an enclosure, park. 
(paradise. ) 
twapa-Oapotvw, v.a., to cheer on, 
encourage. 
tap-atvéw, v.a., to advise, exhort. 
mapa-katéo, v.a., to call to one’s 
side, call in, to cheer. 
mapa-KeAcvopat, v. dep., to advise, 
urge upon, ¢. dat. 
-Auiréw, v.a., to vex, annoy 
(by their presence), to be a thorn 
in a man’s side, 
map-apelBopat, v., mid., to change, 
i, 10. 10. The rapa implies that 
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it is the same change that the 
Greek had made. 

Tap-apedéw, v.a., to neglect, violate 
by want of due care, with gen. 
Twapa-pévw, v., to remain with, re- 

main true to. 

twapapnp(Sia, ra, thigh-pieces, or 
cuisses, to protect a horse’s thighs 
and hips. 

Twapa-TAfovs, a, ov, adj., like, 
similar. 

wTapacayyns, ov, 6, a Persian 
measure of distance, the modern 
Jarsakh, probablyan hour’s march. 
See i. 2. 5, note. 

TAPA-oK @, vU.a, to prepare; 
mid, to prepare one’s-self, make 
ready, or, with accus., to procure. 

Twapa-cKevh, 4, preparation, equip- 
ment, provision. 

Twapa-rarre, and -cow, v.a., to draw 
up in order, to array for battle. 
twapa-relvw, v.a., to stretch along- 
side ; fass., to be drawn along, 

extend, 

wap-eyt, v.2., to be present, on 
the spot, at one’s side, at one’s 
disposal, forthcoming, and, like 
the Lat. adsum, to be present to 
support. dyopd mdpecriv, a 
market is provided. 1d wapépra, 
the present state of things. With 
els and accus. of place, to arrive. 
adpeort, mwaphv, are also used 
impersonally: it is possible, an 
opportunity is given, one may. 

bie Shas u.m., to pass along, go 


y 
\atve, to ride or march past, 
be drive along the line (of a 
general reviewing his troops). 
map-épxopat, v. dep., to pass, to 
march past, to be passed (of a 
watchword). 
wap-xo, v.a., to hold ready, to 
provide, furnish, cause, to make, 
render ; ads., to give an oppor- 
tunity ; md., to secure for one’s- 
self, ¢.g. mesOouévous rovs oT parii- 
ras, the obedience of one’s soldiers. 
m&p-o80¢, 1), a passage, pass. 
wap-olxoua, uv, dep., to be past and 
gone, 
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was, Waca, Wav, gen. mavrbs, ad). 
in the sing., without the article, 
every ; i plur., all. With the 
article, sing., the whole; lur., 
all together. 
@, va. (St. wad-, aor. 2 
Exabov ; fut. welooua, pf. wérop- 
6a, from St. mev@-), to experience, 
suffer. With adverbs and accus. 
adjectives as the passive of rolew, 
as Kax@s or xaxda mdoxew, to be 
badly treated, b3é Twos. 
watnp, gen. warpos, acc. warépa, 6 
(Lat. pater, G. vater), a father. 
matpls, (Sos, h, one’s fatherland, 
country, home. 

HATPMOS, G, OV, ad}., paternal, in- 
herited from one’s father. 

watw, v.a., to stop, stay, make to 
cease ; mid., to stop, cease, rest, 
with participles. (patse.) 

aedloy, 76, a plain, level country. 

wey, adv. (dat. fem. of wegds, se. 
65), on foot, by land, as ofp. to 
xara Odd\arrap. 

welds, 1], 6v, adj., on foot. of regol, 
the infantry. 

welapyéo, v., to obey, follow a 
leader, with dat. 

welOw, v.a., fut. relow, to persuade, 
win over ; weloas, by persuasion, 
as opposed to force: mid., to let 
one’s-self be persuaded, to sub- 
mit, obey, trust, ¢. da¢. 

wevde, v.2., to be hungry. 

aretpa, 7, personal experience, or 
knowledge. 

wepdo and teipdopat, to attempt, 
endeavour, to make experience of. 

aweloopat, (1) fut. mid. of welOw; (2) 
Sut. of rdoxw. 

weottoyv, verbal adj. from welOouat, 
one must obey, submit. 

s, 6, a peltast, or light- 
armed foot-soldier. For their arm- 
our, see note on yupuriyres, i. 2. 3. 

wearactiKés, h, 6v, adj., belonging 
to light-armed troops. 176 weAra- 
orcxéy, the body of light-armed 
soldiery. 
TH, %, a small crescent-shaped 
shield, made of wood or wicker- 
work, covered with leather. 


mépare, v.a.,tosend. (fomp.) 

WevTAKST OL, at, a, adj., five hun- 
dred. 

alyre, indecl, adj., five. 

mevrexalSexa, ivdeci. adj., fifteen. 

mevrykovra, indecl. ad7., fifty. 

wlpay, adv. and prep. (with gen.), 
beyond, on the other side. 

mépSi€, txos, 6, a partridge. 

wepl, prep. (L. per-), around. 

With gen., round, about, con- 
cerning ; a/so it expresses superi- 
ority, as wept wodXod roaetobat, to 
set great store upon. 

With accus., about, near. 

In composition, round, about, 
over, exceedingly. 

wept-ylyvopar, vw. dep., to gain the 
upper hand, surpass, beat, c. gen. 
arepl-eups (ell, stem), to be superior. 
oe v.a., to enclose, surround. 
Tept-pévo, U.a., to wait a person’s 
return; ads., to wait. 
awépE, aav., around. 
wepl-twaros, 6, walk, promenade. 
éy a, elvat, to be taking a walk. 
eee) 
wept-rinte, v.2., to throw one’s- 
self upon, for protection, to em- 
brace, ¢. dat. 
wept-wAéw, v.a., to sail round. 
wepi-wricoe, v.a., to surround by 
outflanking, ; 
weptp-plw, v.a., to flow round, to 
surround (of a stream), 
Tepirrepa, %, a dove. 
téropat, v. dep. (L. penna, prae- 
wh to fly, as a bérd, 
pa, %, a rock, a large stone. 
(salt-petre, petrify.) 
wh, or ry, anywhere. 
» }, a source, spring (of a river). 
s, 6, mud, marsh, bog. 
wil, v.a., to press down, oppress 
(of a burden); pass., to be hard 
pressed, driven to extremities, 
alwardnpe, v.a., to fill; with acc. and 
gen. of material. 
alare, v.m. (St. wer-, for ruréru, 
fut. wecotpa, pf. wérrwxa, aor. 2 
€recov), to fall, to be struck down. 
wirretw, v., to confide in, trust, 
believe, c. dat. 
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. wloris, eos, 4, trust, confidence, 
good faith. Concretely, ricres, 
pledges of good faith. 


mwurrés, h, év, adj. (relOw), trust- 
worthy, faithful. 7a mord, like 
alores, pledges. ol xtorol, privy 


councillors, a title in Persia, cf. 
Aesch. fers. I. 
muorrérys, fh, Joyalty. 


TAGYLOs, ggrov, adj., oblique, cross- . 


wise. és 7d rAdyioy, obliquely. 

mralovov, 6, a square; sei. 8. 9, 
note. 

mAavdopat, uv. mid., to wander, go 
astray. (f/anet.) 

wAGrropat, or tAdcoouat, Vv. mid., 
aor. 1 érhacduny, to forge, make 
up a story. (jlastic, easily 
moulded. ) 

tcOptatos, a, ov, aaj. of the length 
or width of a rAd6por. 

wéOpov, té, a Greek measure of 
length, a sixth part of a stadium 
=: 100 Grecian feet, or about 101 
feet English. 

wAeloros, tAelwv ; sce rons. 

ahi, v.n. (St. wru-, fut. wrevoopuat, 
or mAevcoipuat), to sail. 

a\hyy, 4 (wAjoow), a blow or cut 
with arod. (flague.) 

w\A00s, eos, 76, a multitude, great 
number. Td 7AO0s, the mass. 
wAHOe, in numbers. 

wAROw, v.2., to be full. wdHOovea 
dyopd, full market, a mark of 
time, from 10 to 12 in the morn- 


ing. 

ahty. prep., except, besides, wth 
gen. ; adv., only, but. 

wAnpts, és, aaj., full, complete, c. 
gen.; Synt. § 26 a. 

mAnoidt{o, v.7., to come near, 
approach, with dat.; Synt. § 16. 

adnolos, a, ov, adj., comp. rhyords- 
repos, sup. wAnotalraros, near, 
neighbouring. The neuter, rA7- 
alov, is used also as an adverbial 
predicate. 

ar(v8os, a a brick. (f/inth.) 

arXotov, Td, a boat, transport-ship. 

trotovos, a, ov, adj., rich, wealthy. 

wovréw, v.n., to be rich, wealthy, 
with gen. ; Synt. § 26a. 
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avetua, aros, té, a breeze, wind. 
(pneumatic. ) 

woohpns, €s, adj. (rovs, Apw), reach- 
ing to the feet. 

aéQev, adv., whence? xodéy, from 
somewhere, 

mol, adv. (enclitic), some whither. 

wot, v.a., to make, form, create ; 
to appoint, render; to do, effect. 
ed rrovetv, to do good to, or, with 
double accus., xaxdv wovely rd, 
to do a person mischief; mzd., 
to form for one’s-self, to make, con- 
clude (crovdds), to hold (é&éracvyv), 
to hold, esteem. OSxrwGev xou}- 
cacOu Tov woraysy, to put the 
river behind them. 

mwounréos, a, ov, adj. (roéw), that 
must be done. 

woulhos, n, ov, adj. (L. fi(2)g-0, 
pig-mentum), coloured, of various 
colours, parti-coloured. — 

awotos, a, ov, of what kind? 

wokepto, v.7., to be at war, carry 
on war, with dat. ; Synt. § 16. 

wodepixds, 4, dv, adj., belonging to 
war, warlike. (polemical. ) 

tokéuios, a, ov, aaj., hostile, be- 
longing to an enemy; as @ sub- 
Staniive, an enemy. 

wé\epos, 6, war. 

mo\topKkéw, v.a. (wbdus, épxds), to 
besiege, surround, blockade. 

mwéAts, eos, 4, a city, ep. as a body 
of citizens. 

Todds, adv., many times, often. 

mo\atAdows, a, ov, aaj., many 
times greater, ¢. gen. ; Synt. § 25. 

qroAvavOpwros, ov, ad pondlon 

woAts, WodAt, awodd, adj. (comp. 
mwrelwv, sup. mdeloros), much, 
many, numerous; wth abstract 
words, great. ol woNAol, the many, 
the majority. 7d modu, the main 
body. odd, as adv., much, far, 
considerably ; comp. mwhebv, sup. 
wheisra, wodd, by far. éx wod- 
dod, at a great distance. ws én 
70 rond, for the most part. (Zoly- 
syllable.) 

qohv-reAtjs, €s, aaj., costly, expen- 
sive, 

movéw, v.2., to toil, labour. 
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movnpés, &, ov, adj., toilsome, 
worthless, bad, ne 

mrovnpas, adv., with hardship. 

etre 8. (wévouat), toil, hardship, 
fatigue. (fazz.) 

tropela, %, a march. 

wropeutéov, verbal adj., from mwopeto- 
pat, we must march; with accus., 
of space marched over. 

mwopetopat, v. mid., to go, march, 
journey, to set out. 

mwopl{w, v.a. (répos), to provide, 
give, supply; mid., to provide 
for one’s-self, to procure. 

ardpos, 6, means. 

aéppw, adv., forwards, far away. 

wopmipeos, a, ov, adj., purple. 

wéo0g, n, ov, how great? how far? 
how much? 

, 6, a river. 

more, adv., when? woré (enclitic), 
atsome time; wth interrogatives, 
ever, Lat. tandem. . 

mérepos, a, ov, aaj., which of two? 
whether? wérepovy and mérepa 
(like the Lat. «tvum)=is it the 
case that...? mérepoy... H, in 
double questions=strum ... am. 

wordy, 76, drink. 

aérog, 6, a drinking-bout. 

wod, aduv., where? mov (enclitic), 
somewhere, somehow. 

mots, 1oSds, 6, (Lat. Zes, pedis), the 
foot. (chiro-fod-ist. ) 

mpaypa, aros, 76, a fact, matter, 
business, ¢sf. a troublesome 
business ; so mpdypara rapéxev, 
to cause trouble, annoyance, 
bother. 7a mpdyuara, a man’s 
affairs, interests. (pvagmatical. ) 

apaviis, és, adj, (Lat. fpronus), 
down-hill, precipitous. 

Tpatis, ews, f a cause, enterprise. 

wpatre and mpdcow, v.a. (St. rpiy-, 
fut. rpdtw), to do, perform, nego- 
tiate, decide, act. Jntr., with 
adverbs, etc., tofare. ed rparrey, 
to be prosperous. (fractzse.) 

awpats, eta, 0, adj., gentle, tame. 

mpadés, adv., gently, kindly. 

awpére, v. impers., it suits, befits, 

la v.n., to go as ambassa- 

or. 


awptoBuvs, mostly in comp. xpeo- 
Bdrepos, and sup. rpecBvraros, old. 

wplapat, v. dep. (used only in aor. 
2 éwpiduny), to buy. 

aplv, adv., before, followed by 4; 
conj., before, or, of past time, 
till; Syrtax, § 52 a. 

mp6, prep. (Goth. /fru-ma, E. 
Jormer), with gen., in front of, 
before, in defence of, in behalf of. 
It has the same meaning in com- 
position ; aso forwards, 

tpo-ayopeto, v.a., to proclaim, 
give notice, publicly. 

Tpo-atrCdvouat, v. dcep., to learn, 
or observe beforehand. 

awpo-BédAw, v.2., to put forward for 
defence; mid. 8rda, to present 
or advance arms, 

apé-Barov, 76, (rpoPalvw), gen. in 
plur., small cattle, sheep. 

wpo-5(Beps, v.a., to surrender, be- 
tray. 

cy , ov, 6, a traitor. 

wpo-Spapety 5 sce mporpexw, 

mpd-eunt, v.7., to go forward, go on 
in front, advance. 

apo-etmov, v.a., to proclaim before 
the army, issue general orders. 

mpo-ecabve, v.2., to ride in front. 

tpo-épxouat, v. dep., to go forward, 
advance. 

awpoluplopar, vw. dep. (3pb0uuos), to 


be eager, zealous. 
il asec 4, eagerness, readiness, 
zeal, 


cid , OV, ady., eager, zealous, 
wpo0tpos, adv., eagerly, gladly. 
apo-(nut, v.a., to send forward ; 
mid., to abandon, give up. 
apo-tornpt, v.a., to set at the head 
of; mid. and ff. act., to be set 
over, made leader of, ¢. gen. 
mwpo-Karaxalw, v.a., to burn up in 
front. 
mpo-KarahapBave, v.a., to seize, 
occupy, beforehand. 
awpo-perwm(Siov, +d, a frontlet, or 
defence for the head of a horse. 
apo-opado, v.a., to see in front, or 
in advance, to foresee. 
awpo-tépirw, v.a., to send before 
, one, send on ahead. 
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arpés, prep., near, close to. 
With gen., on the part of, on 
the side of, by ; sometimes of the 
agent after pass. verbs. wpds Dear, 
in the name or in the sight of the 
gods, who are called to witness. 
apds To Kipou rpémov, in accord- 
ance with Cyrus's habit. 
With dat., by, near, close to, 
in addition to. 
With accus., to, towards, up to, 
against, with reference to, with a 
view to. 
In compos., to, in addition, at. 
mpoo-dyw, v.a., to bring up to. 
mpoo-aitéw, v.a., to ask besides. 
aw. picOby, to ask additional pay. 

arpoo-S(Swpt, v.a., to give in addi- 
tion, to add. 

arpoc-eXatve, v.2., to march, ride, 
drive up. 

arpoo-épyopat, v. dep., to come to, 
c. dat, 

arpoo-éxw, v.a., to direct, apply, esp. 
Tov voov, to attend to, observe. 

apoo-fkw, v.#., to be related to, 

. Close to, yéves. 

apéo0ev, adv., in front, before. 

mpoo-Kahéw, v.a., to call to, invite ; 
mid., to call to one’s-self. 

ampoo-kuvéw, v.a., to do obeisance to, 
show reverence ; i. 6. 10, note. 

arpoo-AapBdve, v.a.,to acquire, take 
in addition, to take to one’s 
side. 

arpéc-od0s, %, access, that which 
comes in, 2.¢. revenue, income. 

wpoo-dpvupt, v.a., to add an oath, 
to swear further, wth fut. inf. 

@poo-Trowtpat, v., mid., to claim, 
pretend, affect. 

apoo-trokepéw, v.a., to make war 
upon. 

wpoo-TaTTo, v.a., to enjoin upon, 
to order, rivl, 

apoorepviiiov, +6, a breast-piece, 
breast-harness. 

apoo-rlOnps, v.a., to add; mid., 
to join one’s-self to, assent, 
approve. 

mpéow, adv., forwards, further ; 
comp. Npoowrepw; sup. wWporw- 
TATU. 
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awpdowmoy, 76, a face. 

mporepatos, a, ov, aaj., on the day 
before. 7 mporepalg, the day 
before. 

apérepos, a, ov, adj. (comp. from 
wpb), preceding, before. The 
neut, wpbrepov is used adverbially. 

mpo-ripdio, v.a., to give preference 
to, honour before another. 

wpo-rpéxw, v.2., to run in front, or 
in advance of. 

apo-palvw, v.a., to show before- 
hand ; mid., to appear in front. 

wpd-hacis, 0s, 4, a pretext, ex- 
cuse. 

arpo-bbAa£, axos, 6, an advanced 
guard, outpost. 

apo-xwpéo, v.#., tO 
prosper, be favourable. 

wp@, or rpwt, adv., in the morning, 
early. 

apwrebw, v.2., to be first, hold the 
first place. 

ap&ros, my, ov, adj. (superl. of 
wpb), first, foremost. 76 xp&rop, 
adverbially, in the first place, 


advance, 


originally ; with ws, ére, as 
soon as, 
awrépug, » H (cp. wéropat), a wing, 


muKvds, f, 6v, adj., in close array, 
thick, dense. 

awbhar, al, a pass. 

muvOdvopat, v. dep. (St. wud-, fut. 
wevcopat, Pf. wéwevapat, aor. 
érv0éunv), to learn by inquiry, 
to learn, hear of ; with gen. of 


person, from whom. 
aip, s, 76, fire. (Syro-technic.) 
mupds, 6, wheat. 


wh, enclitic, ever as yet. 
aodto, v.a., tosell, (mono-Zoly.) 


P. 


pqdwos, a, ov, aaj., comp. pgur, 
ov; SUp. P@TTOS, 9, OF, easy. 
Suppo, v.n., to be easy-going, 
lazy, indolent. 

Pabupla, #, indolence, indifference, 
azin 


ess, 
plo, v.n. (St. pu-, fut. petoouat, 
acc. pass. épptmyv), to flow (of a 
river). 
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flirre, v.a., to cast, throw, cast 
aside. 


=. 


wodnltw, v.2., fut. carnlytw, to 
sound a trumpet; used quasi- 
impersonally, oarmigfe, sc. 4 
oahmvyxris, the trumpet sounds. 

watparevw, v.7., to be satrap of, 
C. Len. THS Kwpas. 

warpamns, ov, 6, a satrap, vice- 
roy, governor of a province. See 
1. I. 2, note. 

cavrov, fis, or seavrol, js, reflex- 
tve pronoun of the second person, 
of thyself. 

capes, adv., clearly, certainly, un- 
mistakeably. 
onpalye, v., to give a sign or 

. Signal, give notice by signal, to 


signify, announce, declare. _ 
onpetoy, +d, a sign, signal, 
standard 


ofoapoy, dé, the fruit of the 
sesame plant. 

ovyf, 4 (Ger. schwergen), silence; 
dat. vy, as adverd, silently. 

alydos, 6 (a Greek form of the 
work shekel), a Persian silver 
coin=7% Attic obols=about Is. 
Eng. 

ovraywyds, év, adj., corn-carrying. 

ourlov, +d (aim. of ciros), food, 
rations, 

otros, 6 (p/ur. otra, rd), corn, 
bread, provisions, eatables. 

oiwrde, 7.2., to be silent. 

oxerréos, a, ov, azj., that ought to 
be considered. 

oxérropat, v. dep., to look about, 
consider, reconnoitre. 

oxevodédpos, aaj., baggage-carrying. 
Ta oxevopipa, the baggage-cattle, 
or, as we say, the baggage. 

oKnvéw, v.2., to be in a tent, to be 
quartered. 

anny): 4, a tent, hut. 

oKnvow, v.2., to encamp, take up 
one’s quarters, 

oxfvepa, ré, a large tent, hut. 

oKHTrotxos, 6 (Lat. scifio), a wand- 
bearer, a high court official in 
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Persia; cp. our ‘Black Rod,’ 
‘Gold Stick.’ 

oKoréw, v.a., to spy, reconnoitre, 
view, consider, weigh, (cp. 
oKENT OAL). 

oKomés, 6, a scout, spy. (tele-scofe.) 

oKoratos, a, ov, aaj, in the dark, 
after dark. 

oKéros, ov, 6, and oxéros, eos, 76, 

eer ee asi 

, h, wisdom, cleverness. 

i. 2. 3! musical skill. 

codds, fh, dv, aaj., wise, intelli- 
gent, clever. 

orravitw, v., c. gen., to lack, want, 
fall short of. 

omdyios, a, OV, 2d7., rare, scarce. 

omdw, uv. act., fut. oxkiow, to 
draw. 

orévSopat, v. dep., “it. to pour for 
one’s-self a libation, to make a 
peace, a truce. 

oretSw, va. and #., to hasten, 
hurry. 

omovdf, 4, a libation ; x the plur., 
a solemn compact, peace, truce. 

wrovSd{w, v.a., to be keen, ear- 
nest, eager about, carry on 
vigorously. 

owovdaodoyéopat, v. dep., to talk 
over serious business. 

@rovdh, 7, haste; i dat. orxovdz, 
hastily. 

ordsvov, té (fur. srddiot), Ht. a 
race-course, which was taken as a 
standard of measure, a stadium. 
It==600 Greek or 606 English 
feet. 

ora0pds, 6 (cra-, Lorn), a halting- 
place, stage, and so a day's 
march. 

oracle, v.2., to be a member of 
a faction, to be factious, in 
revolt, to be divided into fac- 
tions, 

oréyacpa, 76, a covering, esp. 
a tent-cover. 

orel(Bw, v.a., totread, d50l orerBd- 
pevac (i, 9. 13), trodden ways, 
high-roads, 

orevds, f, dv, aaj., narrow, con. 
tracted. 7d orevd, a pass, gap 
(steno-graphy = shorthand.) 


g 
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orevoxwpla, 4, a narrow passage. 
Lat. angusteae. 

orépyo, v.a., to love. 

ple 8 Oe v.a. (~ass. orépopat), to 
deprive, bereave. 

orépvoy, rd, the breast. 

orépavos, 6, a crown, garland, 
used by the Greeks on most 
festive and solemn occasions, ¢.. 
at sacrifices, at banquets, and also 
as a mark of honour ; see i. 7. 7. 

or(Bos, 6, a track, mark of feet. 

ortthos, cos, 6, a2 host, a closely 
packed company of soldiers, e.. 
the Persian 6000. 

otheyyls, os, 4 (Lat. strigzilis), a 
scraper, used in the palaestra to 
remove the dust and sweat and 
oil from the body when bathing ; 
see i, 2, 10. 

oroAf, 4, a dress, robe. 

ordédos, 6, a journey, march, ex- 
pedition, armament. 

orpare(a, 4, a military expedition, 
campaign. 

orpdérevpa, 76, an army, division ; 
sometimes for the camp. 

orparevopat, v. dep., to serve asa 
soldier, take the field. 

orpatnyéw, v.2., to be a general, 
a commander of an army, to lead, 
C. GCN. 

otparnyla, 4, the office of general, 
leadership. (strategy.) 

orparnyés, 6, a general, com- 
ea ge 

orparié, , an army. 

cl aya ov, 6, a soldier. 

orpardémeSov, 76, a camp, a place 
of encampment. 

orparés, 6, an army, host. (s¢rat- 


agem. 
errés, fh, dv, adyj., twisted, 
braided. As sudst. 6 orperrés, 
a necklace, a collar of gold, which 
was an omament of the leading 
Persians. 
otpédw, v.a., to turn, face about ; 
aor, pass. éotpagny. 
orpovids, 6, péyas, the ostrich. 
s, h, dv, adj., Ut. hateful, 
then gloomy, dark, orvyvds dpav. 
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ovy-ylyvopat, wv. dep., to converse, 
hold communication with—esf. of 
a scholar with his master; to 
meet, join. 

ovy-KaAgw, v.a., to call together, 
summon. 

ovy-katractpépopat, uv. dep., to 
help in subduing. 

ovh-hapBdve, v.a., to seize, arrest. 

ovA-Aéyw, v.a., to collect, bring 

together, enlist. 

ovd- oyt, 4, a levy (of an army). 

oup-Balve, v.2., generally impers., 
oupBalver, to happen, come to 
pass. 

oup-Boviedo, v.a., to advise, 
counsel; mid., to ask advice, 
take counsel. 

otp-Bovdos, 6, a counsellor, ad- 
viser. 

obp-paxos, 4, an ally. 

oup-plyvums, v.a., to mix with; 
pass. and act. used intransitively, 
to meet, join (of friends); to 
meet, join battle with, encounter 
(of foes), ¢. dat. 

obvp-mwas, aca, av, adj., all collec- 
tively, 

oup-réuno, v.2., to send together, 
or with, c. dat. 

oup-wirre, v.2., to engage, come 
to olose quarters with, ¢. dat. 

oup-trokenéo, v.2., to fight on the 
same side with, together, ¢. dat. 

oup-ropebopat, v. dep., to march in 
company. 

oup-nmpdtro, v.a. and n., to take 
one’s side, intrigue in his favour. 

ocup-pépw, v.2., to be expedient, 
profitable, c. dat. 

abv, prep., with dat., with, together 
with, with the help of ; of dress, 
with, wearing; 2# comp., to- 
gether, with. 

ovv-ayepw, v.a., to collect to- 
gether. 

ovv-dyw, v.a., to lead or bring 
together, collect, gather. dp6é- 
pas, to bring the ends together. 

cvv-axoAdouvlde, v.2., to follow with, 
attend, c¢. dat. 

cvv-adAdrre, or -cow, to bring to- 
gether, reconcile. 
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ovy-avaBalve, 
together. 

Cvv-avTdw, v.2., c. dat., to meet. 

ovv-direyt, v.a., to depart with. 

ouv-dtrTre, v.a., to join, bind to- 
gether. pdxnv, to engage in 
battle. 

oty-Semvos, 6, a guest, a sharer of 
the evening meal. 

oby-epe (elul, sum), to be with, 
associate with. 

oby-epe (elu, 240), to go with, to 
encounter. 

cvv-exBiBafe, v.a., to help in ex- 
tricating. 

ocvv-ertomeSo, v.a., to help in 
forcing on. 

cuv-éropat, v. dep., to follow close 
upon, accompany. 

otv-epyos, 6, a fellow-worker, 
helper. 

cvv-épyopat, v. dep., to come to- 
gether, gather, collect. 

oby-Onua, ré, a watchword. 

o-by-od0s, 4, a meeting. 

cby-o8a, wv. perf, from St. 16- 
(see el5ov), to be conscious, to 
know of, be privy to. 


Un. to go up 


owuv-opdw, v.a., to see at a 
glance. 

ovy-ovela, 4, a personal interview, 
meeting. 


cvv-TaTrw, v.a., to arrange, put in 
battle array; mid., to form in 
battle order. (sy#tax.) 

ovv-rlOnpt, v.a., to put together ; 
mid., to make an agreement, or 
covenant witha man. (synthesis.) 

oby-ropos, ov, adj., short, concise. 

ovv-tpamefos, 6, a messmate. 

Gvy-Tvyxdve, v.2., with dat., to 
fall in with, chance upon. 

ov-oKevafo, v.a., to pack together ; 
mid., to get toget er one’s bag- 

e, to pack up. 

aoeke. Lae +o draw together. 

ov-oTreipdopat, v. mid., to form in 
close order. 

ov-ormovda{w, v.2., to help zeal- 
ously. 

ov-orpatrevopar, v. dep., to march 
with, serve with. 

ov-orpatnyés, 6, a fellow-general. 


ouv-oTpariorys, ov, 6, 2 fellow- 
soldier, comrade. 

ov-o-Tp ebopat, uv. dep., to 
share a camp with, to encamp in 
the same place. 

vés, f, ov, ad., close, numerous. 

odaytov, Td, a victim, sacrifice. — 

coatrea, or oddsw, to slaughter, 
esp. of sacrificial victims. 

oie adv., very. 

o és, &, dv, aaj., violent, ex- 
cessive, serious. 

oxed(la, 4, a raft; i. 5. 10, note. 

oxeddv, adv., almost, nearly. 

oxfpa, +d, air, bearing, fashion. 

- (scheme.) 

ox({w, v.a. (Lat. scindo, G. schei- 
den), to cleave. évXa, to chop. 
(schism. ) 

oxodd{o, wv.2., to have leisure. 
(scholastic. ) 

cxodates, a, ov, aay., leisurely, 
slow. 

cXoAf, 4, free time, leisure. 

cat, v.a., to save, bring safely out 
ae a difficulty ; mid., to get away 


e. 
cpa, 76, the body. 
aos, a, ov, adj., safe, unhurt. 
, 6, a saviour, preserver, (a 
title of Zeus). 
cornpla, 4, deliverance, safety, 
sale return. 
pos, a, ov, adj., healthful, 
safety-auguring. 
cadpooiyn, rt moderation, self- 
control. 


T. 


tédavrov, 76, a talent, properly a 
weight, and then the value of 
that weight of silver or gold. <A 
talent=60 minae= 6000 drach- 
mae=36,000 oboli. The Attic 
talent was equivalent to about 
£236. 

Taprevopat, v. dep., to dole out like 
a steward, to regulate. 

TaEs, 0s, *p a line (in military 
tactics), order of battle, post (of 
individual soldiers), a company 
(of hoplites = 2 Adxor). 
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ratewés, h, dv, meek, submissive. 

TrapatTo, or Tapdcow, v.a., to dis- 
turb, confuse, throw into disorder. 

tadpaxos, 6, confusion, disorder. 

TaTTO, OF Tdogw, V.a2., to arrange, 
post, draw up in line, to appoint ; 
pass., to be drawn up, arranged. 
(tactics. ) 

tatpos, 6, a bull. 

tatty, dat. fem. of otros, used 
adverbially,—in this place, in this 


way. 

tacos, 6, tomb, burying-place. 
(ceno-¢aph. ) 

tapos, 4, a dike, ditch. 

Taxa, adv., quickly, perhaps. 

waxéws, adv., quickly, hastily. 

TaXOs, €08, T6, speed, haste. 

Taxis, eta, b, aaj, comp. Odoowr, 
sup. Tdaxoros, quick, rapid. 
Thy Taxlorny, sc. 656¥, as quickly 
as possible. 

ve, encl., conj., too. 
both... and. 

tetxos, €0$, Td, a wall, fort, castle. 

Tekptiptov, 76, a proof, indication. 

réxvov, 76, (7TixTw), a child. 

TeXevtdw, v.a., to end; ads. (sc. 
Blov), to die. a ena 

» f, an end, death. 

aoe te 76, the end, completion ; 
a magistrate, as the crown of the 
State ; acc. rédos, used adverbi- 
ally =at last. 

rerpaxto’-x (vot, ad7., four thousand. 

rerpaxdéotot, wdj., four hundred. 

rerrapdKovra, adj., forty. 

rértapes, a, adj., four. 

Thpepov, adv. (ijuépa), to-day. 

Tiipa, 4, a turban, tiara, the 
Persian head-dress. Seeii. 5. 23, 
note. 

rlOnpr, v.a. (St. e-, fut. Ojaw, aor. 
EOnxa, pf réBexa, aor. pass. 
éréOnv), to place, set; mzd., to 
lay down. 8xrda ribéoGat, to 
ground or pile arms, ence to 
halt, bivouack, to take up a 
position. 

TwAw, v.a. (TY), to honour, value. 

Tih, 4, honour, distinction. 

ritos, a, ov, aaj., honoured, valu- 
able. 


Té.. . Kal, 
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Tiywptopat, uv. mid. to avenge 
one’s-self upon, to punish, c. 
accus., to fight in defence of, 
vrép, ¢. gen. 

twwpla, h, vengeance, 

w\s, tl, enclitic, indef. pron., some, 
a, someone. ef ris, any one who. 

tls, tl, interrog. pron., who? what? 

TiTp@oKo, va. (St. rtpw-, fut. 
Tpwow), to wound. 

vol, enclitic (prop. dat. of r=), I 
would have youknow, truly, really. 

ToL si adv., wherefore. 

rowobde, ade, dvde, adj., of such a 
kind, such, (referring to what 
follows). rodde E\etev, he spoke 
to this effect. 

towtros, airy, obro, such, (of that 
which precedes). 

ToApae, v.a., to dare, venture. 

véfevpa, +d, an arrow-shot, an 
arrow. | 

abe rs v.a., to shoot with a bow. 

rogucdés, 4, dv, belonging to the 
bow. 1% Toguh, sc. réxvy, archery. 

pi Jal 76, abow. (toxo-phile.) 

rotérns, 6, a bow-man, archer. 

rétros, 6, a place. (éofo-graphy.) 

rordabe, fide, dvde, 227., so great, 
so much. In ii. 4. 4, rosolée, 
‘SO many as you see, #.¢. so few. 

vére, adv., then, of past time, 
formerly. 

Tpdynpa, 76 (Tpuyw, to gnaw, eat, 
Fr. dragée), a dish of the second 
course, dessert (consisting of dried 
fruits, etc.). 

tpadpa, tdé, a wound. 

TPEX TAOS, 6, neck, throat. 

tpaxts, efa, 6, adj., rough, uneven, 
rugged. 

tpels, tola, aaj., three. 

tpéro, v.a., to turn, rout, put to 
flight. 

tpépw, v.a., to rear, feed ; mid., to 
feed upon, ¢. dat. (a-trophy.) 

tpexw, v.a. (pres. and imperf. only, 
for the other tenses, St. dpay- is 
used ; fut. Spapoduar, aor. &5pa- 
pov), torun. (frochee.) 

» Ua, etical word), to 
tremble before, be afraid of. 
tprdxovra, adj. indecl., thirty. 
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Tptaxéevot, adj., three hundred. 

TPLhpHS, €0s, wh, sc. vais, (pls, dp-, 
triply fitted), a trireme, a war- 
galley, with three banks of oars. 

tpio-x Aron, aaj., three thousand. 

tpltos, y, ov, adj., third. 

TpoTh, a rout, flight, defeat. 
(t¢ropt 

TpdtTros, 6 é, (rpérw), a direction, way, 
manner, character. (frofe. ) 

Tvyx ave, v. (St. rux-, fut. revEopat, 
aor. Eruxov), ¢c. gen., to hit, hit 
upon, meet by chance, meet with, 
obtain ; zz¢r., to find one’s-self, 
happen to be, esp. with park- 
ciples, as mwapwv éroyxavev, he 
chanced to be on the spot. It 
may often be translated, dy 
chance, as luck would have it. 
8s éruyxave rapa Tiseapépver dy, 
who, as it happened, was with 
Tissaphernes, 

Tupds, 6, cheese. 

vixn, 4, chance, good fortune. 


Y. 


88ap, USaros, 76, (L. udus, unda), 
water, rain. (hydro-graphy. ) 
vAn, 4, wood, timber. 
bpeis, 2 fers. plur. pron., you, ye. 
bpérepos, a, ov, adj., your, belong- 
ing to you. 
tr-Gyopat, v. mid., to draw a per- 
son on, with a covert purpose. 
Srrapxos, 6, a deputy, the head 
officer under a satrap. 
trdpxo, v., to be at starting, to 
begin by being. twrdpxe Hui, 
we have a store of. 
tr-cAatve, v.a., to ride up quietly. 
trép, prep. (L. ‘stuper, G. uber, E. 
over), above. 
With gen., above, over, on 
behalf of, for, in defence of. 
With accus., beyond, more than. 
In composition, over, beyond, 
eae for. 
drep-Bodf, 4, a passage, crossing, 
(of hills or mountain-passes). 
Sep0ev, adv., from above, above. 
ér-7\Kkoos, ov, ‘ad). (dxobw), obedient, 
subject, with gen. and dat. 


imrnperéw, v.2., to be a servant, to 
serve, minister to. 
trnpérns, ov, 6, (bwé, épérns), a ser- 
vant, helper. 
imaxrlopat, 2. dep. (fut. sxoort 
copa, pf. vxéoxnuat, aor. breo- 
xounv), with fut. or aor. infin., to 
promise. 
tr, prep. (Lat. sub), beneath, under. 
With gen., from under, by (of 
the agent after passive verbs), from 
(of cause), under (of position). 
With the dat., under, at the 
foot of, 
With accus., under, with the 
notion of motion up to. 
in composition, under, a little, 
secretly. 
bwo-Selorepos, adj, comp. of iwodehs, 
(unused), inferior i in rank, 
tnro-Séxopat, v. dep., to receive, 
welcome. 
bmo-fiyov, dé (id, fiyov), an 
ae under the yoke ; dur, a 


aaa 
Fike updver, a., to take under 
one’s A rotection: 
tro-Adrw, v.a., to leave behind. 
brro-padaxY opat, v. dtp., to get 
somewhat frightened, to be some- 
what of a coward. 
éimdpvypa, 6, a memorial. 
iwo-wéuno, v.a., to send secretly, 
as a Spy. 
ér-orrebo, V. ao, it. to look at from 
under one’s eyebrows (cp. Ham- 
let’s ‘ Nay, I have an eye of you’), 
to suspect, forebode. 
iwo-otpépo, v.z., to dodge pursuit, 
double upon; to elude a ques- 
tion. 
Stroxos, ov, az7., subject. 
trro-xwpéw, v.2., to draw back, re- 
treat. 
Makai. 4, suspicion. 
bo-repatos, a, ov, ad7., on the follow- 
ing day. 
, U.%., with gen., to be too 
late for. 
eee ) @, ov, aaj., later, behind, 
ollowing. 
Uorepov, adv., after, afterwards, 
later, in the future. 
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b-opde, v.a., to watch with sus- 
picion. 
Spnros, n, ov, adj., high, lofty. 
}. 
gayedy, v. infin. of aor. 2 of defec- 
teve verb écOlw. 
, 4, dy, adj., bright, cheerful. 
vo, 2.0. (St. dav-, fut. dard, 
aor. Epnva, aor. pass. épdvynyv), to 
show, bring to light; mid. and 
pass., to appear, show one’s-self, 
seem, be seen, or in sight. 
yé& yes, 7, a line of battle, 
battle order. 
davepds, 4, dv, adj. (dalyw), visible, 


open, p Knyéapxos éxtBoud- 
ebwv pavepds éyévero, was detected 
plotting. 


avepds, adv., openly, without con- 
cealment or reserve. 

dépw, v.a. (Lat. fero, Eng. dear, a 
defective verb, used only in Zves. 
and impf., fut. olow, pf. évivoxa, 
aor. Bveyxov), to bear, a en- 
dure; to receive, carry off (as 
plunder). ¢éper kal dyer, to 
plunder both live and dead stock. 
With adverbs, Bapéws, xarerds, 
gépev, to take a thing ill, to be 

- annoyed at (wth accus. or dative). 
The part. pépwy may often be 
translated by with. v.#., to lead 
(of a road). Mid., to carry off for 
one’s-self, as a prize or booty ; 
pass., to be carried or swept 
along, to rush, dash. 

debyw, v.a. and #. (St. dvy-, Lat. 
Jugio, G. beugen, O. E. bugan, 
M. E. bow), fut. pevEouc, aor. 
Epvyor, toflee, shun, avoid, escape. 

opt, v.a. (St. pa-, cp. palyca, dos), 
to utter, express, say. of dn, to 
deny ; with fut. infin., to refuse. 

vo, v.a., to anticipate, come 

before ; with participle, to do a 
thing before another. 

P0lyyopar, wv. dep., to cry aloud, 
esp. of a battle-cry, 

P0ovdw, v.a., to envy, grudge, with 
dat. of person. 
dw, v.a., to love. 
‘Ala, i, friendship, affection. 
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adv., in a friendly way. 
a, ov, aaj., friendly. 
Wwos, ov, ad7., fond of horses. 
ov, adj., fond of hunting. 
» Ue, to be fond of gain. 
xtvSuvos, ov, adj., fond of 
danger, bold. 
grro-paltis, és, 2aj., fond of learn- 
ing, studious. 
ov, ad7., fond of war, 
warlike. 
Qos, y, ov, ady., dear, friendly. 
6 dos, subst., a friend. 
, 6, a philosopher. 
pat, v. dep., to be fond of 
honour, ambitious. 
t, uv. dep., to be kindly 
disposed to, show signs of friend- 


ane 
| a 4, trifling, nonsense. 
Peps, & 59, adf’ (pbpos), fearful, 
terrible. 
poBleo, v.a., to scare; chiefly in 
mid., to fear, be afraid. 
P5Bos, 8, fear, terror, pain. (hydro- 
phobia. ) 
5 deen ga So adj., purple. 
t. puric 
dowiciorhs, % a wearer of purple, 
a distinction reserved for certain 
court officials in Persia. 
fon txog, 6, the date-palm. 
» Ua, to wear. 
@, v. a, to tell, declare, order. 
(phrase.) 
dpovéw, v.2., to be thoughtful, sensi- 
ac have understanding. 
Gpdvipos, 4, ov, adj., sensible, 
prudent. 
ppovri{w, v., to take thought, give 
heed to a thing, to be anxious. 
apxos, 6, a captain of the 
watch, the commandant of a 
aoe ak 
, v.a., to gua eep. 
ptov, Td, a watch-post, hill-fort, 
castle. 
ds, dSos, 6, an exile. 
vyh, 4, flight, exile, banishment. 
axh, 4, a watch, guard, sentry- 
gvak, garrison. 
axos, 6, a watcher, guard. 
ucetep gudaxes, the body-guard. 
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guvkarrw, or guAdeow, wv.a. (St. 
g@ukac-, fut. g@uidéw), to be on 
“lees trans., to watch over, 
eep guard, observe ; wzid., to be 
on one’s guard, keep an eye on, 
Tuwd. (p4pylac-tery.) 

wv, 7, a voice, sound. (f/ono- 
graph.) 


x. 


xoreralv, v.2., to be angry, in- 
dipnant, with aa, 


xaXerds, 4, dv, ady,, hard to bear, | 


difficult, dangerous; of men, hard 
to. deal with, harsh, stern, Lat. 
di fficilis. 
sehen adj., hardly, with diffi- 
t 


culty. 

yaAkdéos, xalkols, fj, ofv, ady., of 
brass, brazen. 

yaAkds, 6, brass. 

xapllopar, wv. def,, to do a man a 
avour, gratify, oblige, please. 
(eu-cAharist.) 

xdpis, vros, 4, a favour, thanks, 
gratitude. ydpw eldévar, Eyeuw, 
to feel, be, grateful. 

Xeipev, dvos, 6, a storm, cold, frost. 

xelp, xetpds, 4, the hand. és yeipas 
é\@ew, to put one’s-self in a man’s 

ower. (¢céetro-mancy. ) 

x4, 9, 4 (L. anser, for Aanser, G, 
F eed . gander), a gander, goose. 

Xun, adj., a thousand. 

xtAds, 6, fodder. x, Enpds, hay. 

X'Tav, Gvos, 6, a tunic, shirt; the 
under-garment of the Greeks. 
See Mahaffy, Old Greek Life, § 21. 

xotvé, 4, a Greek dry measure, 
about a quart English. 

xopres, 6 (Lat. Aorfus), grass, fod- 
der 


er. 

Xpdopat, wv, dep., inf’ xpiclu, to 
use, employ, enjoy, treat. 

XPq, impersonal, it is necessary, it 


behoves, one must, ought. Like | 


debeo in Latin it is used in the 
inp. where we use the fast fense 
of the following verb, éxpijr 
ratra moeiv, he ought to have 
done this. 

XPtite, v., to want, desire. 


pa, vd, a thing that is used; 
hence plur. Ta xptuara, goods, 
possessions, property, money. 
jo w.os, T, OV, ad7., , Ser- 
viceable, good. 
xpdvos, 6, time. mo\Aod xpévou, for 
along time. décor xpévor, as long 
as, (chrono-meter. ) 3 
wrois, 7, ofv, aay., golden, 
Siete, wy (aim. op xpuebs), gold 
coin, money. 
Xpvoo-xaAvvos, ov, adj., with golden 
bit, or bridle. 
xXopa, 7, a post, place, country, 
district. 
xwpéw, v.a., to contain, hold (of 
hcircapet I sp 
waplov, rd, room, place; esp. a 
% military position, fortified place, 
station. 
yopls, adv., apart. 


YT, 

Wé&vov, rd, a bracelet, armlet ; i 2. 

27, note. 
fs, &, adj., false, lying, de- 
ceitful. (fsewde-.) 

Weihw, v.a., to deceive; pass., to 
be mistaken; mid., to lie, be 
ote break aca word, ' 

, v% mid, to vote by 
| ilot (PAdos, a pebble), to de- 
cide by vote, resolve. 

Wids, 4, dv, adj., bald, bare. ol 
yerol, (the undefended, because 
they had not the large shield 
of the hoplite, nor any body- 
armour), light-armed troops. 

rdw, v.a., to strip bare of, with 

{). 


O6e, adv., thus, as follows. 

@pos, 6, the shoulder. 

avéopat, v. dep,, to buy, purchase. 

dvios, a, ov, aaj., that can be 
bought. +a dvs, market-wares. 

dpa, 4, one of the seasons, the 
time of day, the right time or 
season fora thing. of Gpa jpiy 
caGetdew, this is no time for us to 


go to sleep. 
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os, adv., in what way, as, than; 
after comparatives, Oarrov h &s 
ris dy wero, quicker than what we 
would have thought ; pelfova F 
ws érl IIioldas, too great for an 
expedition against the Pisidians, 
as it was represented to be ; wth 
the superl., like the Latin guam, 
as... as possible ; with parti- 
ciples, esp. with the future, as if, 
representing that, fancying that ; 
with numerals, about, approxi- 
mately. 

Conj., of manner (in oblique 
question), how, in what way, cp. i. 
6. 5; of statement, that,—implying 
that it is the speaker’s or another’s 
representation of the fact, without 
asserting it as actual fact; of 
purpose, with the sudjunctive and 
optative, in order that ; ws &y, c. 
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subj., in order that so; of comse- 
quence, with the infinitive for 
ore, so as, so that; of cause, 
since, for ; of #me, when, after, 
as soon as. 
Prep., to, with accus., of per- 
sons only, ws Bagtdéa. 
p, adu., just as, like as,—a 
more definite form of ws. 
dove, conj., so as, so that; see 
Syntax, § 49 a. 
Wf, 7, a wound, scar. 
arts, Sos, 4, a bustard, so named 
from its long ear-feathers (08s). 
Sdhedov, prop. aor. 2 of dgelru, 
used in exclamations with injn., 
would that. 
, v.a., to benefit, help. 
tos, N, Ov, advantageous, pro- 
fitable, beneficial. 


VOCABULARY OF PROPER NAMES. 


A. 


*"ABpoxépas, satrap of Phoenicia, 
and one of the four marshals of 
the Persian army. 

*ABuSdos, 4, a town on the narrowest 
part of the Hellespont, in the 
Troad. 

*Aylas, commander of the Arcadian 
mercenaries in Cyrus’s army. 

"A@nvatos, a, ov, odj., Athenian, 
native to Athens. 

Atyurros, 4, Egypt ; adj. Alytr- 
TLOS, a, Ov. 

Alviaives, an independent tribe on 
the Sperchius, in the south-west 
of Thessaly. 

*Apmpaxtotys, 6, a native of Am- 
bracia, a colony of Corinth, in 


Epirus. 

* Audumodlrns, 6, a citizen of Am- 
phipolis, an Athenian colony on 
the Strymon, in Thrace, which 
in 424 B.C. revolted from Athens 
and became independent. 

*Aré\Aov, son of Zeus and Leto, 
the god of healing, archery, pro- 
phecy, and music. 

*ApaBla, 4, a name applied to the 
part of Mesopotamia south of 
the Khabur, as being occupied 
by Arab nomads. It is still 
called Irah-al-Arabi. 

*Apdgns, ov, 6, the Khabur, a tribu- 
tary of the Lower Euphrates. 

"ApBadxns, ov, 6, one of the four 
marshals of the Persian army. 

*Aptatos, 6, a Persian, friend of 
Cyrus, and commander of the 
left wing at Cunaxa, who after- 
wards went over to the king. 


*Aplorummos, 6, a Thessalian of 
Larissa, of the family of the 
Aleuadae. He raised troops for 
Cyrus, and sent them to him 
under Menon. 

*Apxds, 6, an Arcadian. Arcadia 
was the central division of the 
Peloponnesus, 

*Aprayépons, 6, commander of the 
cavalry in the army of Artaxer- 
xes, killed in the battle of 
Cunaxa by Cyrus. 

: : i. fi pero 

*Apréofos, 6, a friend of Cyrus. 

*Apramdrns, 6, a staff-officer of 


Cyrus. 

“Apres, (1) a Greek divinity, the 
sister of Apollo, goddess of hunt- 
ing; (2) an Asiatic goddess, wor- 

rans at Ephesus, the type of 


fertility. 

*Arrixés, 4, dv, belonging to 
Attica, a province of Greece, 
east of the Peloponnesus. 

* Axatds, 4, dv, belonging to Achaia, 
the northern district of the 
Peloponnesus, on the south shore 


of the Corinthian Gulf. 


B. 


BaBvAdy, * (Babel), the chief city 
of Babylonia, on the river 
Euphrates, which flowed through 
it. It formed a square, each side 
of which was 120 stadia long. 

BaBvvevla, 4, the plain south 
of Mesopotamia, between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. 

, 6, satrap of Syria and 
Assyria. 
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Bowers, of Boeotia, the south- 
eastern division of continental 
Greece, separated from Attica 
by Mount Parnes. 


Tr. 


TavA(rys, 6, a Samian exile. 

TAods, 5, son of Tamos, who accom- 
panied Cyrus, but was afterwards 
received intoYavour by Artaxer- 
xes, and made commander of his 
fleet. After a second time falling 
off from him he was put to 
death. 

Topylas, 6, a famous teacher from 
Leontini in Sicily, who came to 
Athens as ambassador in 427, 
and attracted the Athenians by 
his eloquence. He took up his 
abode in Greece as a teacher of 
rhetoric, and had a large practice. 

T'wBptas, 6, one of Artaxerxes’ 
four commanders. 


A. 


Adp8as, i. 4. 10, note. 
Aapetos, i. I. 1, note. 
Anpéparos, a former king of 
arta, deposed by Leotychides. 
e fled to King Darius 1. By 
his counsel Xerxes was made 
king. He accompanied Xerxes 
on his expedition into Greece, 
but his advice was generally 
overruled. Darius gave him 
Teuthrania and some other towns 
for his support. 
Addorres, of, a warlike tribe, who 
long preserved their indepen- 
dence on the south-west of 
Thessaly, between Mount Pindus 
and Othrys, on the banks of the 
Achelous, 


E. 


*ExBérava, +4, a city of Media, the 
spring resort of the Persian king. 
: s, 480s, 4, a name given first 
to a small district of Phthiotis in 
Thessaly, and afterwards ex- 
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tended to the whole Greek 
nation, as distinguished from 
barbarian nations, 

Bora 6, a Greek, adj.‘EAAnrixéds, 
ty 


v. 

*“EdAnowovrixds, 4, dv, adj., 
belonging to the Hellespont, the 
narrow strait which separates the 
Sea of Marmora (IIpé2xovres) from 
the Aegean, now the Dar- 
danelles. 

*EvvdéAvos, 6, one of the titles of 
Ares, the god of war. 

: , ovs, 6, an Olynthian, a - 
captain among the Greeks. 

ys, 6 (‘the river’ of the 
Old Testament), a double river 
of Western Asia. It takes its 
rise in two branches, now called 
the Kara Su and the Murad 
Chai, in the mountains of 
Armenia, and after passing the 
defile at the east at of Mount 
Amanus, the eastern branch of 
Taurus, takes the name of 
Euphrates. (The eastern branch, 
the Murad-Chai, is called by this 
name in Book iv.) Thence it 
flows first in a south-westerly 
direction, then south, and then 
south-east into the Persian Gulf. 

“Eeoos, 4, 2 famous city of Ionia, 
at the mouth of the river Cayster. 


Ze 


Zowatas, 6, the greater Zab, a 
tributary of the Tigris, by 
Nineveh. The word means 
‘wolf,’ and the river is, by the 
later Greek authors, called Avxos. 

Zebs, gen. Acés, the son of Kronos 
and Rhea, king of gods and men. 
He is the deliverer out of all 
peril, under the name of Zeds 


owT hp. 


H. 


*HaAdtos, a, ov, aaj., from Elis, the 
north-west district of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. 
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8. 


@dpaxos, 4, a town and ford on 
the Euphrates, the Tiphsach of 
1 Kings iv. 24. 

@cétrroprros, ii. I. 12, note. 

@erraAla, 4, Thessaly, a district of 
Northern Greece. It is entirely 
surrounded by mountains, and 
has only one outlet to the sea, 
the bed of the river Peneus, 
which flows through the gorge of 
Tempe. 

@érrados, 6, a Thessalian. 

@pqg£, 6, an inhabitant of Thrace, 
a district north of Greece, east of 
the Strymon, and bounded on the 
north by the Danube, comprising 
the modern Bulgaria and Rou- 
melia. 


I. 


*Ixdéviov, +6, a town of Lycaonia, 
later Konieh; i. 2. 19, note. 

*Iooon, of, or “Iacos, 7, a town in 
Cilicia, near the river Pinarus 
and the coast, the scene after- 
wards of a battle between Darius 
and Alexander, B.C. 333. 

*Iwvla, 4, a strip of land on the 
west cuast of Asia Minor, between 
Aeolis and Caria. 

*Iwvicds, 4, dv, belonging to Ionia. 


K. 


Kavval, at, atown in Mesopotamia, 
on the Tigris. The ruins are 
now known as Kaleh Shergat. 

adelante ar 4, a district in the 
centre of Asia Minor, lying alo 
the north of Mount Taurus. = 

Kdpoos, 6, a river in Cilicia, near 
the Syro-Cilician gates ; i. 4. 4, 
note. 

Kacrwdés, f, a place in Lydia, 
apparently not far from Sardis, 
the gathering-place of the troops 
of the western division. The 
place is unknown. 

Katorpov meSlov, dé, i. 2. 
note. 


Il, 


Ke\awval, al, a large town in 
Phrygia, on the rivers Marsyas 

on pay eg i, 2. 7, note. 
epapdv d&yopa, 7), i. 2. 10, note. 

Kiducta, i, a te at the north- 
east angle of the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean, between 
Mount Taurus and thesea. The 
pass by which it is entered from 
the north is called the Cilician 
Gates, and the exit on the south is 
known as the Syro-Cilician Gates. 

Kac&, 6, and Kl\tooa, %, a Cili- 
cian. 

Kyedvwp, 5, a friend of Xenophon, 
a native of Orchomenus, and one 
of the Greek generals. 

Kn\éapxos, 6, i. 1.93 ii 5. 41, 
notes. 

Kodoooal, al, a town in Phrygia 
on the Lycus; i. 2. 6, note. 

Kopowrf, f, a town on the 

uphrates. Traces of it have 
been found on an island, Werdi, 
formed by a canal; i. 5. 4, note. 
fb 6, a Cretan. (Crete is an 
island that bars the south end of 
the Aegean.) 

K , 6, a Greek physician at 
the court of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

KSvos, 6, a river in Cilicia, that 
flows through Tarsus. Its sources 
are in Mount Taurus. 

Kopos, 6, i. 1. 1, note. 

Kupetos, a, ov, adj., belonging or 
attached to Cyrus. 


A. 


AaxcSatpdvios, a, ov, adj., belong- 
ing to Lacedaemon, the chief 
city of Laconia. 

Adv, a native of Laconia, the 
south-east district of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Acovrivos, of Leontini, a town in 
Sicily, north-west of Syracuse. 
Av&(a, 4, a province on the west of 
Asia Minor, between Mysia and 
Caria ; capital, Sardis; adj. 

Avédtos. 

Adxaca, 74, an Arcadian festival in 

honour of the god Pan. 
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Aixuws, a, ov, adj., of Lycia, a 
mountainous district on the south 
coast of Asia Minor, west of 
Cilicia. 


M. 


Malavépos, 6, a river of Phrygia 
Caria, from whose windings we 
get the word ‘ to meander.’ 

Mapovas, 6, a satyr of Phrygia; 
see i. 2. 8, a Also a river of 
Phrygia, by Celaenae. 

Mérwe 6, 1. 5. 4, note. 

Meyapets, 6, a native of Megara, a 
town and district on the isthmus 
of Corinth, west of Attica. 

Mévov, i. 2. 6; ii. 6. 29, note. 

Misas, 6, a mythical king of 
Phrygia, who caught Silenus, and 
was rewarded by Dionysus with 
the promise of whatever he might 
ask. He asked that all that he 
touched might turn to gold, with 
consequences that may be im- 


ned. 
MubpiSérns, 6, satrap of Lydia and 
Cappadocia, a follower of Cyrus. 
M(nros, 4, an important sea-port 
town of Ionia, with four harbours, 
a few miles south of the mouth of 
the Maeander ; aaj. Midjovos, a, 


OV. 

MurroxtOns, 6, the leader of the 
Thracian contingent. 

Muplav60s, 4, a town in Syria on 
the Bay of Issus, at the foot of 
the pass of Beilan. 

Mvota, 4, the north-west province 
of Asia Minor. 


N. 


Nixapxos, 6, an Arcadian, a cap- 
tain among the Greeks, 


ri. 


Exevlas, 6, an Arcadian of Parrhasia, 
who deserted at Myriandus, 


.Eevopay, 6; see Introduction, p. 
xiii. 
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ép&ns, 6, king of Persia from 485. 
Bin invaded Greece in 480, and 
was defeated at Salamis. He 
is generally identified with the 
Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther. 


0. 


Odtvvos, 6, a man of Olynthus, 
the chief town of the Chalcidic 
peninsula, in the south of Thrace, 
at the head of the gulf of Torone. 

*Opévras, 6, son-in-law of Arta- 
xerxes, and satrap of Eastern 
Armenia. 

*Opévrns, ov, 6, a distinguished 
Persian, with royal connections, 
who repeatedly plotted against 
Cyrus, and at last disappeared. 

*Opxopévios, 6, a man of Orchom- 
enus, a town of Arcadia. 


II. 


Tlaspdovws, 6, a native of Parrhasia, 
a town in the south-west of 
Arcadia, 

Ilaptcarts, 4, wife of Darius, and 
mother of Artaxerxes and Cyrus, 
who supported the latter against 
his elder brother. 

Ilaclwy, 6, a Greek general of 
mercenaries from Megara. 

IlapAayév, 6, a native of Paphla- 
gonia, a district of Asia Minor, 
on the south coast of the Euxine 
Sea, with Bithynia on the west, 
Pontus on the east, and Galatia 
on the south. 

IlaAorovvijovs,,a, ov, aaj., belong- 
ing to the Peloponnesus or Morea, 
the southern peninsula of Greece. 

Aras, ai, a town in Phrygia, on 
the left bank of the Maeander ; i. 
2. 10, note. 

Ilépiv80s, 4, a town in Thrace, on 
the Propontis, later Herakleia. 
Tlépons, 6, a Persian ; aaj. Ilepor- 

 Kbs, H, dy. 

IIlypys, nros, 6, a Carian, inter- 
preter to Cyrus. 

TIvo(Sar, of, the Pisidians, a war- 
like mountain people, who dwelt 
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in the valleys of Mount Taurus, 
between Lycia and Cilicia, being 
separated from the sea by Pam- 
phylia. They are spoken of asa 
nest of robbers. 

IIpoxA‘js, 6, a son of Demaratus. 

II pdgevos, 6, a Theban, an intimate 
friend of Cyrus and of Xenophon, 
the latter of whom he induced to 
join the expedition, He was a 
pupil of Gorgias. 

II v@aydpas, 6, admiral of the Lace- 
daemonian fleet, which came to 
the help of Cyrus at Issus. He 
was a Samian. 

IIdAat, at, the general name for a 
pass, applied to the entrance from 
Cappadocia into Cilicia (IIvAae 
Kirlxcac), and to that from Cilicia 
into Syria (IIvAac Zvpae xal 
Kwrlxcar) 3 also to a defile, where 
the Euphrates quits the moun- 
tains; i. 5. 5, note. 

Ildpapos, 6, a river of Asia Minor, 
which flows through a gorge in 
the Taurus range, and towards 
the south-west of Cilicia. 


Le 


Zaptog, 6, an inhabitant of Samos, 
an island off the coast of Ionia. 
Lapses, at, the capital of Lydia, 
at the foot of Mount Tmolus, and 
on the river Pactolus, later the 
residence of the Persian satrap, 
and so of Cyrus. It was the 

starting-point of his expedition. 

Zatvpos, 6, an attendant of Diony- 
sus. . They were generally repre- 
sented as combining the man with 
the lower animal, with bristly 
hair, snub nose, goatlike ears, 
and a small tail. Their delight 
is in dance and music and wine. 

através, 6, a seer or augur of 
Ambracia, in attendance upon 
Cyrus. 

Lurraky, 4, 2 town on the right 
bank of the Tigris, somewhat 
above Baghdad. 

=éAot, of, a coast-town of Cilicia, 


2otea, Té& (‘ Shushan the palace’), 
the summer resort of the Persian 
court, in Persia. 

Zodpatveros, 6, a general from 
Stymphalos. 

2Zaréprn, %, the capital of Laconia. 

mrv ws, 6, a native of Stym- 
phalos, a town in Arcadia. 

Lvévveois, 6, a king of Cilicia, ap- 
parently, like Pharaoh, a regal 
title. 

Zupaxdows, a, ov, aaj, belonging 
to Syracuse, a Dorian colony, 
on the east side of Sicily. 

Zvpla, 4, the country west of the 
Euphrates to Phoenicia and the 
Mediterranean, and southwards 
to Arabia. The upper part of 
Mesopotamia seems also to have 
been called by the same name ; 


i. 4. 18. 

Zexparys, 6, an Achaean, one of 
the mercenary captains who was 
murdered by Tissaphernes. 

ts, 6, or in some editions 
Zwolas, a captain of the soldiers 
from Syracuse. 


T. 


Tapds, 6, a native of Memphis in 
gypt, a governor in Ionia, and 
commander of Cyrus’s _ fleet. 
After Cyrus’s death he fled to 
Psammetichus, king of Egypt, 
and was put to death by him. 

» fh, on the Cydnus, the 
chief town of Cilicia, afterwards 
the birthplace of the apostle Paul. 

TevOpavla, 4, a town in Mysia, on 
the Caicus, given by Darius I. to 
the Spartan Demaratus. 

Tlypns, 6, the second great river of 
Mesopotamia. Like the Euphra- 
tes, it begins with two branches, 
—the Diarbekir branch, which 
comes from the west, and the 
Bitlis branch from the east. 
They join at Til, and flowed past 
Nineveh and Babylon into the 
Persian Gulf. Since the twelfth 
century, however, it joins the 
Euphrates before entering the sea. 
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VOCABULARY. 


, i. I. 2, note, 
Talpie : oe) Elis, the Grecian 


TpdAAats, al, a town of Caria, on a 
tributary of the Maeander. 

Tupiatoy, +6, a town of Phrygia; 
i, 2, 13, note. 


&, 


PoNtvos, 6, aGreek of Zacynthus, 
who was drill-master to Tissa- 
phernes. 

Polen; 4, Phoenicia, the strip of 
coast north of Palestine, of which 
Tyre and Sidon were the chief 
cities. 

Polvi£, 6, a Phoenician. 

Pioxos, 6, a tributary of the 
Tigris, by Opis; ii. 4. 25, note. 
Ppvyla, 4, a district of Asia Minor, 
lying between Pisidia and 

Bithynia. 

Pexats, (Sos, 4, a woman of 
Phocaea, a town on the coast of 
Ionia, slightly north of Smyrna. 
The person alluded to in i. Io. 
2 was called Milto, though 
Cyrus called her Aspasia, after 
Pericles’s favourite. She was 
taken by the Persians. Arta- 
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xerxes fell in love with her, but 

she preferred his son Darius, to 

whom she was given, but was 

made at the same time a priestess 

of Artemis in Ecbatana. Darius, 
enraged at this, attempted his 

oer s life, but was detected and 
ain 


x. 


Xédos, 6, a river of Syria, near the 
modern Aleppo. 

Xappavbyn, 4, a town on the Eu- 
phrates, famed for its bitumen 

pits. 

Kriptorocos, 6, the commander of the 
Lacedaemonian detachment sent 
by the Ephors to help Cyrus. He 
became, after Clearchus’s death, 
the leader of the army. 

Xeppévycos, 4, “4%. a peninsula, 
applied esp. to the Thracian 
Chersonese, on which Gallipoli 
now stands. 


y, 

Wadpos, 6, a river of Cilicia, 
which flows from Mount Taurus, 
and falls into the sea, south-east 
of Tarsus ; i. 4. 1, note. 
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VOCABULARY. 


Tircadéovns, 6, i. I. 2, note. 

ToAplS 5G of Elis, the Grecian 
herald. 

Tpdadr«1s, al, a town of Caria, on a 
tributary of the Maeander. 

Tvptatoy, +6, a town of Phrygia; 
i, 2. 13, note. 


®. 


Padtvos, 6, aGreek of Zacynthus, 
who was drill-master to Tissa- 
phernes. 

Powvlxy, 4h, Phoenicia, the strip of 
coast north of Palestine, of which 
Tyre and Sidon were the chief 
cities. 

Polvé, 6, a Phoenician. 

Pioxos, 6, a tributary of the 
Tigris, by Opis; ii. 4. 25, note. 
Ppvyla, 4, a district of Asia Minor, 
lying between Pisidia and 

Bithynia. 

Poxats, (os, 4, a woman of 
Phocaea, a town on the coast of 
Tonia, slightly north of Smyrna. 
The person alluded to in i. 10. 
2 was called Milto, though 
Cyrus called her Aspasia, after 
Pericles’s favourite. She was 
taken by the Persians. Arta- 
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xerxes fell in love with her, but 
she preferred his son Darius, to 
whom she was given, but was 
made at the same time a priestess 
of Artemis in Ecbatana. Darius, 
enraged at this, attempted his 
father’s life, but was detected and 
slain. 


x. 


Xéddos, 6, a river of Syria, near the 
modern Aleppo. 

XappavSn, 4, a town on the Eu- 
phrates, famed for its bitumen 


pits. 

Xerplcoodos, 6, the commander of the 
Lacedaemonian detachment sent 
by the Ephors to help Cyrus. He 
became, after Clearchus’s death, 
the leader of the army. 

Xeppévycos, 4, 44%. a peninsula, 
applied esp. to the Thracian 
Chersonese, on which Gallipoli 
now stands. 


W. 
Wdpos, 6, a river of Cilicia, 
which flows from Mount Taurus, 


and falls into the sea, south-east 
of Tarsus ; 1. 4. I, note. 
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